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HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 


Hse GrorcE WELLS was born on alist 
September, 1866, at Bromley, Kent. . Destined for 
the profession of a draper, he became instead one 
of the great intellectual lights of his age. 

His father, Joseph Wells, kept a small hardware 
shop and was an enthusiastic professional cricketer. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Neal, had been 
in domestic service before her marriage. The shop in 
Bromley High Street never prospered; its income was 
barely sufficient to keep the family above the poverty 
line. 

From his father, young Herbert George (‘ Bertie’ as 
he was called) had inherited a taste for reading which 
he was able to indulge freely at the local Literary 
Institute and lending library. He was sent to school 
locally, first to some cottage school and later to an 
establishment called Morley’s Academy. In 1880, 
when the family found itselfin great financial difficulties, 
Mrs. Wells was offered and accepted a post as house- 
keeper to her former employers at Uppark, Sussex, 
and Herbert George was apprenticed to a firm of 
drapers in Windsor. However, he did not satisfy his 
employers and had to leave after one month. For a 
very brief spell he acted as pupil teacher at a school 
in Somerset, and after that he was a chemist’s assistant 
at Midhurst for one month (January 1881). In April 
of the same year he found himself once more a draper’s 
apprentice, this time at Southsea. After two years in 
this soul-destroying occupation he could bear it no 
longer and left. 

He next obtained a post as assistant master at 
Midhurst Grammar School, and in 1884 was awarded 
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a scholarship (of one guinea a week) at the Normal 
School of Science (now the Imperial College of Science) 
South Kensington, London. For three years he studied 
physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy and biology— 
the latter under Professor Thomas H. Huxley. On 
termination of his studies he became assistant master 
in a school at Holt, North Wales. ‘There he had a 
severe football accident from the effects of which he 
suffered for very many years. He returned to London in 
July 1888, and early in 1889 joined the staff of Henley 
House School at Kilburn. In October 1890 he took a 
B.Sc. degree with first-class honours in zoology at 
London University. His next appointment (from 
1891-93) was that of a biology tutor for the University 
Correspondence College. 

In the summer of 1893 a serious hemorrhage of the 
lungs forced him to take a long rest and to adopt a 
completely sedentary occupation. Around 1891-92 he 
had contributed essays to various educational and 
other journals and in 1893 while he was recuperating 
from his illness he began to write short stories, essays 
and reviews for periodicals and magazines, among 
them The Pall Mall Gazette, St. Fames’s Gazette, Black 
and White, the New Review and The Saturday Review. 
In 1893 his first major work A Textbook of Biology was 
published. The year 1895 saw the publication of a 
volume of short stories (The Stolen Bacillus), a volume 
of collected essays, and of two novels, The Time 
Machine and The Wonderful Visit. The former estab- 
lished his reputation as a writer of extraordinary 
power and imagination. 

In 1895 also he married Miss Amy Catherine 
Robbins, a former pupil of his—his. first marriage 
(1891) to a cousin having meanwhile been dissolved. 
Two sons were subsequently born of his second 
marriage (George Philip, 1901, and Frank, 1903). 
The next few years brought his series of great scientific 
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romances: Th+ Island of Dr. Moreau (1896), The 
Invisible Man (1897), The War of the Worlds (1898), 
The First Men in the Moon (1901), as well as many short 
stories, articles and novels, among them Love and Mr. 
Lewisham (1901). 

In 1900 Wells built himself a house at Sandgate 
near Folkestone, which remained his home for nearly 
a decade, in the course of which he rose to a position 
of world-wide literary fame. There, at Sandgate, he 
wrote some of his most celebrated works, e.g. 
Anticipations, a volume of essays on_ sociological 
problems (1901), The Sea Lady (1902), The Food of 
the Gods (1904), Kipps, A Modern Utopia (both in 1905), 
In the Days of the Comet (1906), The War in the Air 
(1908), Yono Bungay, Anne Veronca (both in 1909), 
and The History of Mr. Polly (1910). 

At the turn of the century, his health having greatly 
improved, Wells began to make frequent trips to the 
European Continent and in 1906 he went on his first 
tour to the United States. In 1903 he joined the 
Fabian Society, with which he remained actively 
(though not always harmoniously) connected for a 
‘ number of years. In 1909 he moved to London, and 
in 1912 bought a house at Easton Park near Dunmow, 
Essex, which remained his home until his wife’s death 
in 1927. 

The New Machavelli (1911) marks a new departure 
in Wells’ creative work; the novel of ideas and of 
problems in which the (fictional) story becomes 
subordinate to the sociological and ideological message. 
The works Marriage (1912), The Passionate Friends 
(1913), The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman (1914), The 
Research Magnificent (1915), belong to this category. 

Wells supported the first World War as the “ War 
to end War” and in 1918 became for a short time 
director of Propaganda Policy against Germany on 
Lord Northcliffe’s Enemy Propaganda Committee. 
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His most important work, written and published during 
the war was Mr. Britling sees it Through (1916) which 
achieved tremendous popularity. 

Shortly after the war (1920) he visited Soviet Raee 
and in 1921 he attended the Washington Conference. 
In the years to follow he travelled much, and spent 
many winters away from the rigours of the English 
climate. Though he continued writing novels—his 
most important novel of the inter-war years was The 
World of William Clissold (1926)—he concentrated more 
and more on the propagating of ideas. The main 
thesis which he expounded during the last two decades 
of his life was that the human race must adapt itself 
to the material forces it has created, or perish. The 
three great works Outline of History (1920), Science of 
Life (1929), and The Work, Wealth and Happiness of 
Mankind (1932), were all designed to popularise the 
ideology appropriate to the task of creating a World 
State—in his view the only alternative to a return to 
barbarism and to final annihilation. In 1934 he 
published two volumes of autobiography, Experiment 
in Living. 

The second World War was to him the confirmation 
that mankind had indeed lost the mastery over the 
forces of its own making and was heading inexorably 
towards doom. His last work Mind at the End of its 
Tether (1945) gave expression to his final mood of 
despair. 

Having been ailing for some considerable time, he 
died in his London home on August 13th, 1946. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wines, is the soul of pleasure. A Variety Bill whets 
the appetite for its entertainment with its strange 
intriguing titles: Novelty with Charm, the Elongated 
Loon, Beauty in the Balance, the Man with the Masks, 
The Perfect Combination, the Missing Link—each 
act is a complete thing in itself from the first entrance, 
modest or sudden, fanfared or welcomed with the 
warmth of expectant laughter, to the exit and the 
return for applause; each act is a carefully worked 
out, professionally moulded whole. Each act is a 
small piece given you from the artiste’s life. Each act 
has its own individual way of reaching you, through 
your simple sentimentality, by calling on your happy, 
co-operative laughter, or arousing your derision and 
throwing pathos in your face, by filling you with 
horror . . . in short by conjuring up in turn each 
different emotion, excitement or fear within you—you 
yourself being outside the immediate personal danger 
of participation, yet able to imagine and live momen- 
tarily in it. 

Each act has only a few moments with you, to grasp 
you and pull you out from your seat and along its 
particular path with it. It has no time for coaxing; it 
has no time to look and see if you are following. It 
is above the limited power of the pipe of Hamelin 
that called only to rats and children, it must have the 
power of call over children and the old, over the 
courting and the alone, over the gallery and the stalls, 
the gods and the pauper, over the tasteless and the © 
connoisseur. 

In this consideration of brief and sudden entertain- 
ment it is not out of place to quote the Elegy on the 
Death of a Mad Dog, thus: 
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Good people all, of every sort, 
Give Ear unto my Song; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 


So it is with Variety. It cannot hold you long and yet 
its best will live in your memory as long as you live. 
So it is too with the short story. Short stories are 
seldom read with serious fairness. They are read in 
periodicals and magazines, in trains and waiting- 
rooms and in the unfilled pauses in our lives, in spaces 
of unpredictable duration that are often interrupted. 
They are read in books that lie at the bedside where 
their endings are too often lost in sleep or, at least, in 
an insufficient brightness of appreciation. ‘Their 
problem is very like that of the Variety Artiste who 
has to draw an audience back from the bar, break 
down a resistance, and hammer at the doors of 
somnolence and solemnity. 

There are acts on Music Hall playing now that have 
played for more than thirty years, that have been 
good enough to do that. Here, in this Variety Bill, 
are stories some of which are over fifty years old. Do 
not ask the age of each, but when the story has given 
you its youthful attack and you wonder at its immor- 
tality, turn to the appendix for its birth certificate. 
Remember also, while you read them, that these are 
not just a product of genius; they are also the product 
of the professional, which means they are the product 
of necessity. They were made not to be immortal but 
so that their author could live. They fetched, initially, 
about £5 a piece, at a time in the author’s life when 
stability of income was more immediate than Art; yet 
these very circumstances have been so many times the 
making of it. The garret, the empty stomach and 
ill health can be the catalysts that bring about the 
magic synthesis; always there must be some irritation, 
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dissatisfaction, hunger, disappointment, frustration or 
fury. So it was that H. G. continued to write, first in 
hunger and later with the anger of impatience, always 
with the incentive of being unsatisfied; whatever 
success provided in creature comforts, the world was 
a bed of nails. 

When reading these stories you are mainly concern- 
ing yourself with the early writings from a profoundly 
interesting mind. A mind that has been accused of 
changing its opinions as often as a man changes his 
shirt, but a mind capable of assessing real values in 
“opinions,” knowing that one cannot give precise 
answers to indefinable questions. He, the owner of 
the mind, or vice versa, believed that “ all Art, all 
Science, and still more certainly, all Writings are 
experiments in statement.” So these stories were 
written as deliberately experimental; trials in  dis- 
cussion, in fiction and in fantasy. They were not 
expected to be permanent works of art. The writer 
of short stories is not like the architect of a Cathedral 
who builds, even in these days, with a reasonable 
expectation of eternity. The writer’s Cathedral is his 
whole work. To be fair, an architect’s work should 
also be judged as a whole; his little houses are his 
short stories; but a commission to design a Cathedral, 
a permanent work of art, or a bridge, is not the sort 
of opportunity that will come the writer’s way. He 
makes his own permancies—he is not commissioned 
to make them. 

Many of these stories were written when the science 
student was learning to write. He was already feeling 
that many ideas and definitions (accepted “ facts ”’) 
were due to an innate inability of the human mind to 
appreciate a too subtle and too intangible reality. He 
felt that the simple ideas of Right and God might only 
be provisional, that the human mind was at present 
incapable of expressing itself beyond those limited 
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simplifications. There were many people at that time, 
and there are still too many now, who were satisfied 
that they knew the Truth, laid down in simple orderly 
terms, beyond argument and curiosity. To question 
the accepted code was blasphemy; it was sufficient 
even in a world of obvious insufficiencies. 

This may appear rather “heavy ” in an introduc- 
tion to the short entertainments in this volume, but 
it is to emphasise that these early short stories are 
themselves an introduction to a lifetime of immense 
and important writing. They are the early lessons of 
a writer, who, late in life, believed that if he had to 
live over again, he would write in much the same way. 
He was quite justified in thinking that he had con- 
tributed some original thought to awake the mind of 
mankind. He knew that his own impatient dis- 
satisfaction with the self-satisfaction of society was real 
' enough to become a vital force in the future of all - 
men. It could become inhibitory or creative. The 
Author, looking back on these stories, would call them 
“irresponsible . . . inventions written for magazines,” 
and would have hardly anything more to say for them. 
Yet this is as good a collection of stories as you will 
find in any book. They are part of the whole thinking; 
the preliminary, tentative experiments in expression 
by a mind with very much to say. Many writers with 
a “ message,” or with a thousand messages, have been 
dismissed as unreadable. Many readers have expressed 
the view that early H. G. Wells is readable, but they 
cannot get on with the later works. That does not 
mean that the earlier works are trivial; they are saying 
the same things as are the later, but they are saying 
them less clearly, so that the reader who is frightened 
by the very thought of thought is trapped unawares. 
To the reader, who finds in this variety of entertain- 
ment some meaning and some depth, and who is 
thereby tempted into the later reasonings, there awaits 
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a far richer reward. Variety can give a taste for 
entertainment; there is entertainment also in graver 
concerns. 

Here are seventeen stories. You will find that Homo 
Sapiens is not invariably the Lord of Creation: the 
Abyss, the Aepeornis, the Ant, the Bat, the Octopus, 
the Orchid, the Spider, and the Toadstool can all 
master his life. You will find that dreams and visions 
are far above any immediate prospect for his feet. 
You will find a chill for your spine in the Red Room, 
laughter with Pyecraft and with Mr. Coombes, and 
a quickening understanding in the Magic Shop. In 
the Country of the Blind you have one of the greatest 
short stories ever written. Of the Beautiful Suit, which 
was written one afternoon as it came into the writer’s 
head, he said “it has an air of being profoundly sig- 
nificant and it really means nothing at all. So that it 
is probably as near being a true Work of Art as 
anything in the collection.” 

A very full Bill, full of Variety, of wonder, comedy, 
magic, tragedy, poetry and just a little terror. So let 
the introduction end—remembering Maccabees: 


It is a foolish thing to make a long prologue, 
And to be short in the story itself. 


FRANK WELLS. 
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IN THE ABYSS 


A a lieutenant stood in front of the steel sphere and 
gnawed a piece of pine splinter. “ What do you 
think of it, Steevens?” he asked. — . 

“It’s an idea,” said Steevens, in the tone of one 
who keeps an open mind. 

“I believe it will smash—flat,” said the lieutenant. 

** He seems to have calculated it all out pretty well,” 
said Steevens, still impartial. 

“But think of the pressure,” said the lieutenant. 
*“* At the surface of the water it’s fourteen pounds to 
the inch, thirty feet down it’s double that; sixty, 
treble; ninety, four times; nine hundred, forty times; 
five thousand, three hundred—that’s a mile—it’s two 
hundred and forty times fourteen pounds; that’s— 
let’s see—thirty hundredweight—a ton and a half, 
Steevens; a ton and a half to the square inch. And 
the ocean where he’s going is five miles deep. That’s 
seven and a half é 

** Sounds a lot,” said Steevens, “ but it’s jolly thick 
steel.” 

The lieutenant made no answer, but resumed his 
pine splinter. The object of their conversation was a 
huge ball of steel, having an exterior diameter of 
perhaps nine feet. It looked like the shot for some 
Titanic piece of artillery. It was elaborately nested in 
a monstrous scaffolding built into the framework of 
the vessel, and the gigantic spars that were presently 
to sling it overboard gave the stern of the ship an 
appearance that had raised the curiosity of every decent 
sailor who had sighted it, from the Pool of London to 
the Tropic of Capricorn. In two places, one above the 
other, the steel gave place to a couple of circular 
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windows of enormously thick glass, and one of these, 
set in a steel frame of great solidity, was now partially 
unscrewed. Both the men had seen the interior of this 
clobe for the first time that morning. It was elaborately 
padded with air cushions, with little studs sunk between 
bulging pillows to work the simple mechanism of the 
affair. Everything was elaborately padded, even the 
Myers apparatus which was to absorb carbonic acid 
and replace the oxygen inspired by its tenant, when he 
had crept in by the glass manhole, and had been 
screwed in. It was so elaborately padded that a man 
might have been fired from a gun in it with perfect 
safety. And it had need to be, for presently a man was 
to crawl in through that glass manhole, to be screwed 
up tightly, and to be flung overboard, and to sink down 
—down—down, for five miles, even as the lieutenant 
said. It had taken the strongest hold of his imagination; 
it made him a bore at mess; and he found Steevens, 
the new arrival aboard, a godsend to talk to about it, 
over and over again. 

“It’s my opinion,” said the lieutenant, “ that that 
glass will simply bend in and bulge and smash, under 
a pressure of that sort. Daubrée has made rocks run 
like water under big pressure—and, you mark my 
words ze 

“If the glass did break in,” said Steevens, “ what 
then? ” 

“The water would shoot in like a jet of iron. Have 
you ever felt a straight jet of high pressure water? 
It would hit as hard as a bullet. It would simply 
smash him and flatten him. It would tear down his 
throat, and into his lungs; it would blow in his 
ears 

** What a detailed imagination you have! ” protested 
Steevens, who saw things vividly. 

“It’s a simple statement of the inevitable,” said 
the lieutenant. 
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““ And the globe? ” 

“Would just give out a few little bubbles, and it 
would settle down comfortably against the day of 
Judgment, among the oozes and the bottom clay— 
with poor Elstead spread over his own smashed 
cushions like butter over bread.” 

He repeated this sentence as though he liked it very 
much. “ Like butter over bread,” he said. 

“Having a look at the jigger? ” said a voice, and 
Elstead stood behind them, spick and span in white, 
with a cigarette between his teeth, and his eyes smiling 
out of the shadow of his ample hat-brim. ‘‘ What’s 
that about bread and butter, Weybridge? Grumbling 
as usual about the insufficient pay of naval officers? 
It won’t be more than a day now before I start. We 
are to get the slings ready to-day. This clean sky and 
gentle swell is just the kind of thing for swinging off a 
dozen tons of lead and iron; isn’t it? ”’ 

“It won’t affect you much,” said Weybridge. 

“No. Seventy or eighty feet down, and I shall be 
there in a dozen seconds, there’s not a particle moving, 
though the wind shriek itself hoarse up above, and the 
water lifts half-way to the clouds. No. Down there ? 
He moved to the side of the ship and the other two 
followed him. All three leant forward on their elbows 
and stared down into the yellow-green water. 

** Peace,” said Elstead, finishing his thought aloud. 

** Are you dead certain that clockwork will act ? ” 
asked Weybridge presently. 

“It has worked thirty-five times,” said Elstead. 
~“ Tt’s bound to work.” 

* But if it doesn’t? ” 

** Why shouldn’t it? ” 

“JT wouldn’t go down in that confounded thing,” 
said Weybridge, “‘ for twenty thousand pounds.” 

“Cheerful chap you are,” said Elstead, and spat 
sociably at a bubble below. 
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“I don’t understand yet how you mean to work the 
thing,” said Steevens. 

“In the first place, I’m screwed into the sphere,” 
said Elstead, “and when I’ve turned the electric 
light off and on three times to show I’m cheerful, ’'m 
swung out over the stern by that crane, with all those 
big lead sinkers slung below me. The top lead weight 
has a roller carrying a hundred fathoms of strong cord 
rolled up, and that’s all that joins the sinkers to the 
sphere, except the slings that will be cut when the 
affair is dropped. We use cord rather than wire rope 
because it’s easier to cut and more buoyant—necessary 
points, as you will see. 

“Through each of these lead weights you notice 
there is a hole, and an iron rod will be run through 
that and will project six feet on the lower side. If 
that rod is rammed up from below, it knocks up a lever 
and sets the clockwork in motion at the side of the 
cylinder on which the cord winds. 

“Very well. The whole affair is lowered gently into 
the water, and the slings are cut. The sphere floats— 
with the air in it, it’s lighter than water—but the lead 
weights go down straight and the cord runs out. When 
the cord is all paid out, the sphere will go down too, 
pulled down by the cord.” 

“But why the cord?” asked Steevens. “‘ Why not 
fasten the weights directly to the sphere? ” 

“Because of the smash down below. The whole 
affair will go rushing down, mile after mile, at a head- 
long pace at last. It would be knocked to pieces on 
the bottom if it wasn’t for that cord. But the weights 
will hit the bottom, and directly they do, the buoyancy 
of the sphere will come into play. It will go on sinking 
slower and slower; come to a stop at last, and then 
begin to float upward again. 

“ That’s where the clockwork comes in. Directly 
the weights smash against the sea bottom, the rod 
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will be knocked through and will kick up the clockwork, 
and the cord will be rewound on the reel. I shall be 
lugged down to the sea bottom. There I shall stay 
for half an hour, with the electric light on, looking 
about me. Then the clockwork will release a spring 
knife, the cord will be cut, and up I shall rush again, 
like a soda-water bubble. The cord itself will help the 
flotation.” 

“And if you should chance to hit a ship?” said 
Weybridge. 

*““T should come up at such a pace, I should go clean 
through it,” said Elstead, “like a cannon ball. You 
needn’t worry about that.” 

“And suppose some nimble crustacean should 
wriggle into your clockwork zi 

“It would be a pressing sort of invitation for me 
to stop,” said Elstead, turning his back on the water 
and staring at the sphere. 


They had swung Elstead overboard by eleven o’clock. 
The day was serenely bright and calm, with the horizon 
lost in haze. The electric glare in the little upper com- 
partment beamed cheerfully three times. Then they 
let him down slowly to the surface of the water, and 
a sailor in the stern chains hung ready to cut the 
tackle that held the lead weights and the sphere 
together. The globe, which had looked so large on 
deck, looked the smallest thing conceivable under the 
stern of the ship. It rolled a little and its two dark 
windows, which floated uppermost, seemed like eyes 
turned up in round wonderment at the people who 
crowded the rail. A voice wondered how Elstead liked 
the rolling. “ Are you ready?” sang out the com- 
mander. “ Ay, ay, sir!” “Then let her go!” 

The rope of the tackle tightened against the blade 
and was cut, and an eddy rolled over the globe in a 
grotesquely helpless fashion. Some one waved a 
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handkerchief, some one else tried an ineffectual cheer, 
a middy was counting slowly, “Eight, nine, ten!” 
Another roll, then with a jerk and a splash the thing 
righted itself. 

It seemed to be stationary for a moment, to grow 
rapidly smaller, and then the water closed over it, and 
it became visible, enlarged by refraction and dimmer, 
below the surface. Before one could count three it 
had disappeared. There was a flicker of white light 
far down in the water, that diminished to a speck and 
vanished. Then there was nothing but a depth of 
water going down into blackness, through which a 
shark was swimming. 

Then suddenly the screw of the cruiser began to 
rotate, the water was crickled, the shark disappeared 
in a wrinkled confusion, and a torrent of foam rushed 
across the crystalline clearness that had swallowed 
up Elstead. “‘ What’s the idee?” said one A.B. to 
another. 

“We're going to lay off about a couple of miles, 
*fear he should hit us when he comes up,” said his 
mate. 

The ship steamed slowly to her new position. Aboard 
her almost every one who was unoccupied remained 
watching the breathing swell into which the sphere 
had sunk. For the next half-hour it is doubtful if a 
word was spoken that did not bear directly or indirectly 
on Elstead. The December sun was now high in the 
sky, and the heat very considerable. 

‘* He’ll be cold enough down there,” said Weybridge. 
“They say that below a certain depth sea water’s 
always just about freezing.” 

‘ Where’ll he come up?” asked Steevens. *‘ I’ve 
lost my bearings.” 

‘“ That’s the spot,” said the commander, who prided 
himself on his omniscience. He extended a precise 
finger south-eastward. “ And this, I reckon, is pretty 
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nearly the moment,” he said. “ He’s been thirty-five 
minutes.” 

“ How long does it take to reach the bottom of the 
ocean? ” asked Steevens. 

“For a depth of five miles, and reckoning—as we 
did—an acceleration of two feet per second, both ways, 
is just about three-quarters of a minute.” 

“Then he’s overdue,” said Weybridge. 

“Pretty nearly,” said the commander. “I suppose 
it takes a few minutes for that cord of his to wind 
tae 

“I forgot that,” said Weybridge, evidently relieved. 

And then began the suspense. A minute slowly 
dragged itself out, and no sphere shot out of the water. 
Another followed, and nothing broke the low oily 
swell. The sailors explained to one another that little 
point about the winding-in of the cord. The rigging 
was dotted with expectant faces. “‘ Come up, Elstead!” 
called one hairy-chested salt impatiently, and the 
others caught it up, and shouted as though they were 
waiting for the curtain of a theatre to rise. 

The commander glanced irritably at them. 

“* Of course, if the acceleration’s less than two,” he 
said, -‘‘ he’ll be all the longer. We aren’t absolutely 
certain that was the proper figure. I’m no slavish 
believer in calculations.” 

Steevens agreed concisely. No one on the quarter- 
deck spoke for a couple of minutes. Then Steevens’ 
watchcase clicked. 

When, twenty-one minutes after, the sun reached the 
zenith, they were still waiting for the globe to re- 
appear, and not a man aboard had dared to whisper 
that hope was dead. It was Weybridge who first gave 
expression to that realisation. He spoke while the 
sound of eight bells still hung in the air. “I always 
distrusted that window,” he said quite suddenly to 
Steevens. 
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“Good God!” said Steevens; “you don’t 
think ‘ats 

“Well! ? said Weybridge, and left the rest to his 
imagination. 


“T’m no great believer i in calculations myself,” said 
the commander dubiously, “‘ so that I’m not altogether 
hopeless yet.” And at midnight the gunboat was 
steaming slowly in a spiral round the spot where the 
globe had sunk, and the white beam of the electric light 
fled and halted and swept discontentedly onward again 
over the waste of phosphorescent waters under the 
little stars. 

““Tf his window hasn’t burst and smashed him,” 
said Weybridge, “then it’s a cursed sight worse, for . 
his clockwork has gone wrong, and he’s alive now, 
five miles under our feet, down there in the cold and 
dark, anchored in that little bubble of his, where never 
a ray of light has shone or a human being lived, since 
the waters were gathered together. He’s there without 
food, feeling hungry and thirsty and scared, wondering 
whether he’ll starve or stifle. Which will it be? The 
Myers apparatus is running out, I suppose. How long 
do they last? ” 

““Good heavens!” he exclaimed; “ what little 
things we are! What daring little devils! Down there, 
miles and miles of water—all water, and all this empty 
water about us and this sky. Gulfs!” He threw his 
hands out, and as he did so, a little white streak swept 
noiselessly up the sky, travelled more slowly, stopped, 
became a motionless dot, as though a new star had 
fallen up into the sky. Then it went sliding back again 
and lost itself amidst the reflections of the stars and 
the white haze of the sea’s phosphorescence. 

At the sight he stopped, arm extended and mouth 
open. He shut his mouth, opened it again, and waved 
his arms with an impatient gesture. Then he turned, 
shouted “ El-stead ahoy!” to the first watch, and 
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went at a run to Lindley and the searchlight. “I saw 
him,” he said. “Starboard there! His light’s on and 
he’s just shot out of the water. Bring the light round. 
We ought to see him drifting, when he lifts on the 
swell.” 

But they never picked up the explorer until dawn. 
Then they almost ran him down. The crane was swung 
out and boat’s crew hooked the chain to the sphere. 
When they had shipped the sphere, they unscrewed 
the manhole and peered into the darkness of the interior 
(for the electric light chamber was intended to illuminate 
the water about the sphere, and was shut off entirely 
from its general cavity). 

The air was very hot within the cavity, and the 
indiarubber at the lip of the manhole was soft. There 
was no answer to their eager questions and no sound 
of movement within. Elstead seemed to be lying 
motionless, crumpled up in the bottom of the globe. 
The ship’s doctor crawled in and lifted him out to the 
men outside. For a moment or so they did not know 
whether Elstead was alive or dead. His face, in the 
yellow light of the ship’s lamps, glistened with 
perspiration. They carried him down to his own 
cabin. 

He was not dead, they found, but in a state of 
absolute nervous collapse, and besides cruelly bruised. 
For some days he had to lie perfectly still. It was a 
week before he could tell his experiences. 

Almost his first words were that he was going down 
again. The sphere would have to be altered, he said, 
in order to allow him to throw off the cord if need be, 
and that was all. He had had the most marvellous 
experience. ‘ You thought I should find nothing but 
ooze,” he said. “ You laughed at my explorations, 
and I’ve discovered a new world!” He told his 
story in disconnected fragments, and chiefly from 
the wrong end, so that it is impossible to re-tell it 
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in his words. But what follows is the narrative of his 
experience. 

It began atrociously, he said. Before the cord ran 
out, the thing kept rolling over. He felt like a frog in 
a football. He could see nothing but the crane and the 
sky overhead, with an occasional glimpse of the people 
on the ship’s rail. He couldn’t tell a bit which way the 
thing would roll next. Suddenly he would find his feet 
going up, and try to step, and over he went rolling, head 
over heels, and just anyhow, on the padding. Any 
other shape would have been more comfortable, but 
no other shape was to be relied upon under the huge 
pressure of the nethermost abyss. 

Suddenly the swaying ceased; the globe righted, 
and when he had picked himself up, he saw the water 
all about him greeny-blue, with an attenuated light 
filtering down from above, and a shoal of little floating 
things went rushing up past him, as it seemed to him, 
towards the light. And even as he looked, it grew 
darker and darker, until the water above was as dark 
as the midnight sky, albeit of a greener shade, and 
the water below black. And little transparent things 
in the water developed a faint glint of luminosity, and 
shot past him in faint greenish streaks. 

And the feeling of falling! It was just like the start 
of a lift, he said, only it kept on. One has to imagine 
what that means, that keeping on. It was then of all 
times that Elstead repented of his adventure. He saw 
the chances against him in an altogether new light. 
He thought of the big cuttlefish people knew to exist 
in the middle waters, the kind of things they find half 
digested in whales at times, or floating dead and rotten 
and half eaten by fish. Suppose one caught hold and 
wouldn’t let go. And had the clockwork really been 
sufficiently tested? But whether he wanted to go on 
or to go back mattered not the slightest now. 

In fifty seconds everything was as black as night 
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outside, except where the beam from his light struck 
through the waters, and picked out every now and then 
some fish or scrap of sinking matter. They flashed by 
too fast for him to see what they were. Once he thinks 
he passed a shark. And then the sphere began to get 
hot by friction against the water. They had under- 
estimated this, it seems. 

The first thing he noticed was that he was perspiring, 
and then he heard a hissing growing louder under his 
feet, and saw a lot of little bubbles—very little bubbles 
they were—rushing upward like a fan through the 
water outside. Steam! He felt the window, and it 
was hot. He turned on the minute glow-lamp that lit 
his own cavity, looked at the padded watch by the 
studs, and saw he had been travelling now for two 
minutes. It came into his head that the window would 
crack through the conflict of temperatures, for he knew 
the bottom water is very near freezing. 

Then suddenly the floor of the sphere seemed to 
press against his feet, the rush of bubbles outside grew 
slower and slower, and the hissing diminished. The 
sphere rolled a little. The window had not cracked, 
nothing had given, and he knew that the dangers of 
sinking, at any rate, were over. 

In another minute or so he would be on the floor of 
the abyss. He thought, he said, of Steevens and 
Weybridge and the rest of them five miles overhead, 
higher to him than the very highest clouds that ever 
floated over land are to us, steaming slowly and staring 
down and wondering what had happened to him. 

He peered out of the window. There were no more 
bubbles now, and the hissing had stopped. Outside 
there was a heavy blackness—as black as black velvet 
—except where the electric light pierced the empty 
water and showed the colour of it—a yellow-green. 
Then three things like shapes of fire swam into sight, 
following each other through the water. Whether they 
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were little and near or big and far off he could not 
tell. 

Each was outlined in a bluish light almost as bright 
as the lights of a fishing smack, a light which seemed 
to be smoking greatly, and all along the sides of them 
were specks of this, like the lighter portholes of a ship. 
Their phosphorescence seemed to go out as they came 
into the radiance of his lamp, and he saw then that they 
were little fish of some strange sort, with huge heads, 
vast eyes, and dwindling bodies and tails. Their eyes 
were turned towards him, and he judged they were 
following him down. He supposed they were attracted 
by his glare. 

Presently others of the same sort joined them. As 
he went on down, he noticed that the water became 
of a pallid colour, and that little specks twinkled in 
his ray like motes in a sunbeam. This was probably 
due to the clouds of ooze and mud that the impact of 
his leaden sinkers had disturbed. 

_ By the time he was drawn down to the lead weights 
he was in a dense fog of white that his electric light 
failed altogether to pierce for more than a few yards, 
and many minutes elapsed before the hanging sheets 
of sediment subsided to any extent. Then, lit by his 
light and by the transient phosphorescence of a distant 
shoal of fishes, he was able to see under the huge black- 
ness of the super-incumbent water an undulating 
expanse of greyish-white ooze, broken here and there 
by tangled thickets of a growth of sea lilies, waving 
hungry tentacles in the air. 

Farther away were the graceful, translucent outlines 
of a group of gigantic sponges. About this floor there 
were scattered a number of bristling flattish tufts of 
rich purple and black, which he decided must be some 
sort of sea-urchin, and small, large-eyed or blind things 
having a curious resemblance, some to woodlice, and 
others to lobsters, crawled sluggishly across the track 
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of light and vanished into the obscurity again, leaving 
furrowed trails behind them. 

Then suddenly the hovering swarm of little fishes 
veered about and came towards him as a flight of 
starlings might do. They passed over him like a 
phosphorescent snow, and then he saw behind them 
some larger creature advancing towards the sphere. 

At first he could see it only dimly, a faintly moving 
figure remotely suggestive of a walking man, and then 
it came into the spray of light that the lamp shot out. 
As the glare struck it, it shut its eyes, dazzled. He stared 
in rigid astonishment. 

It was a strange vertebrated animal. Its dark purple 
head was dimly suggestive of a chameleon, but it had 
such a high forehead and such a braincase as no reptile 
ever displayed before; the vertical pitch of its face 
gave it a most extraordinary resemblance to a human 
being. 

Two large and protruding eyes projected from . 
sockets in chameleon fashion, and it had a broad 
reptilian mouth with horny lips beneath its little 
nostrils. In the position of the ears were two huge 
gill-covers, and out of these floated a branching tree 
of coralline filaments, almost like the tree-like gills that 
very young rays and sharks possess. 

But the humanity of the face was not the most 
extraordinary thing about the creature. It was a biped; 
its almost globular body was poised on a tripod of 
two frog-like legs and a long thick tail, and its fore 
limbs, which grotesquely caricatured the human hand, 
much as a frog’s do, carried a long shaft of bone, tipped 
with copper. The colour of the creature was variegated ; 
its head, hands, and legs were purple; but its skin, 
which hung loosely upon it, even as clothes might do, 
was a phosphorescent gray. And it stood there blinded 
by the light. 

At last this unknown creature of the abyss blinked 
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its eyes open, and, shading them with its disengaged 
hand, opened its mouth and gave vent to a shouting 
noise, articulate almost as speech might be, that 
penetrated even the steel case and padded jacket of the 
sphere. How a shouting may be accomplished without 
lungs Elstead does not profess to explain. It then 
moved sideways out of the glare into the mystery of 
shadow that bordered it on either side, and Elstead 
felt rather than saw that it was coming towards him. 
Fancying the light had attracted it, he turned the 
switch that cut off the current. In another moment 
something soft dabbed upon the steel, and the globe 
swayed. 

Then the shouting was repeated, and it seemed to 
him that a distant echo answered it. The dabbing 
recurred, and the globe swayed and ground against 
the spindle over which the wire was rolled. He stood 
in the blackness and peered out into the everlasting 
night of the abyss. And presently he saw, very faint 
‘and remote, other phosphorescent quasi-human forms 
hurrying towards him. 

Hardly knowing what he did, he felt about in his 
swaying prison for the stud of the exterior electric 
light, and came by accident against his own small 
glow-lamp in its padded recess. The sphere twisted, 
and then threw him down; he heard shouts like shouts 
of surprise, and when he rose to his feet, he saw two 
pairs of stalked eyes peering into the lower window 
and reflecting his light. 

In another moment hands were dabbing vigorously 
at his steel casing, and there was a sound, horrible 
enough in his position, of the metal protection of the 
clockwork being vigorously hammered. That, indeed, 
sent his heart into his mouth, for if these strange 
creatures succeeded in stopping that, his release would 
never occur. Scarcely had he thought as much when 
he felt the sphere sway violently, and the floor of it 
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press hard against his feet. He turned off the small 
glow-lamp that lit the interior, and sent the ray of 
the large light in the separate compartment out into 
the water. The sea-floor and the man-like creatures 
had disappeared, and a couple of fish chasing each 
other dropped suddenly by the window. 

He thought at once that these strange denizens of 
the deep sea had broken the rope, and that he had 
escaped. He drove up faster and faster, and then 
stopped with a jerk that sent him flying against the 
padded roof of his prison. For half a minute, perhaps, 
he was too astonished to think. 

Then he felt that the sphere was spinning slowly, 
and rocking, and it seemed to him that it was also 
being drawn through the water. By crouching close 
to the window, he managed to make his weight effective 
and roll that part of the sphere downward but he could 
see nothing save the pale ray of his light striking down 
ineffectively into the darkness. It occured to him 
that he would see more if he turned the lamp off, and 
allowed his eyes to grow accustomed to the profound 
obscurity. 

In this he was wise. After some minutes the velvety 
blackness became a translucent blackness, and then, 
far away, and as faint as the zodiacal light of an English 
summer evening, he saw shapes moving below. He 
judged these creatures had detached his cable, and 
were towing him along the sea bottom. 

And then he saw something faint and remote across 
‘the undulations of the submarine plain: a broad 
horizon of pale luminosity that extended this way and 
ithat way as far as the range of his little window per- 
‘mitted him to see. To this he was being towed, as a 
balloon might be towed by men out of the open country 
into a town. He approached it very slowly, and very 
slowly the dim irradiation was gathered together into 

ore definite shapes. 
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It was nearly five o’clock before he came over this 
luminous area, and by that time he could make out 
an arrangement suggestive of streets and houses 
grouped about a vast roofless erection that was 
grotesquely suggestive of a ruined abbey. It was 
spread out like a map below him. The houses were all 
roofless enclosures of walls, and their substance being, 
as he afterwards saw, of phosphorescent bones, gave 
the place an appearance as if it were built of drowned 
moonshine. 

Among the inner caves of the place waving trees 
of crinoid stretched their tentacles, and tall, slender, 
glassy sponges shot like shining minarets and lilies of 
filmy light out of the general glow of the city. In the 
open spaces of the place he could see a stirring move- 
ment as of crowds of people, but he was too many 
fathoms above them to distinguish the individuals in 
those crowds. 

Then slowly they pulled him down, and as they did 
so, the details of the place crept slowly upon his 
apprehension. He saw that the courses of the cloudy 
buildings were marked out with beaded lines of round 
objects, and then he perceived that at several points 
below him, in broad open spaces, were forms like the 
encrusted shapes of ships. 

Slowly and surely he was drawn down, and the 
forms below him became brighter, clearer, more 
distinct. He was being pulled down, he perceived, 
towards the large building in the centre of the town, 
and he could catch a glimpse ever and again of the 
multitudinous forms that were lugging at his cord. He 
was astonished to see that the rigging of one of the ships, 
which formed such a prominent feature of the place, 
was crowded with a host of gesticulating figures re- 
garding him, and then the walls of the great building 
rose about him silently, and hid the city from his eyes. 

And such walls they were, of water-logged wood 
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and twisted wire-rope, and iron spars, and copper, and 
the bones and skulls of dead men. The skulls ran in 
zigzag lines and spirals and fantastic curves over the 
building; and in and out of their eye-sockets, and over 
the whole surface of the place, lurked and played a 
multitude of silvery little fishes. 

Suddenly his ears were filled with a low shouting 
and a noise like the violent blowing of horns, and this 
gave place to a fantastic chant. Down the sphere sank, 
past the huge pointed windows, through which he saw 
vaguely a great number of these strange, ghostlike 
people regarding him, and at last he came to rest, as 
it seemed, on a kind of altar that stood in the centre of 
the place. 

And now he was at such a level that he could see 
these strange people of the abyss plainly once more. 
To his astonishment, he perceived that they were 
prostrating themselves before him, all save one, dressed 
as it seemed in a robe of placoid scales, and crowned 
with a luminous diadem, who stood with his reptilian 
mouth opening and shutting, as though he led the 
chanting of the worshippers. 

A curious impulse made Elstead turn on his small 
glow-lamp again, so that he became visible to these 
creatures of the abyss, albeit the glare made them 
disappear forthwith into night. At this sudden sight 
of him, the chanting gave place to a tumult of exultant 
shouts; and Elstead, being anxious to watch them, 
turned his light off again, and vanished from before 
their eyes. But for a time he was too blind to make out 
what they were doing, and when at last he could dis- 
tinguish them, they were kneeling again. And thus 
they ‘continued worshipping him, without rest or 
intermission, for the space of three hours. 

Most circumstantial was Elstead’s account of this 
astounding city and its people, these people of perpetual 
night, who have never seen sun or moon or stars, green 
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vegetation, nor any living, air-breathing creatures, who 
know nothing of fire, nor any light but the phosphores- 
cent light of living things. 

Startling as is his story, it is yet more startling to 
find that scientific men, of such eminence as Adams 
and Jenkins, find-nothing incredible in it. They tell 
me they see no reason why intelligent, water-breathing, 
vertebrated creatures, inured to a low temperature 
and enormous pressure, and of such a heavy structure 
that neither alive nor dead would they float, might 
not live upon the bottom of the deep sea, and quite 
unsuspected by us, descendants like ourselves of the 
great Theriomorpha of the New Red Sandstone age. 

We should be known to them, however, as strange, 
meteoric creatures, wont to fall catastrophically dead 
out of the mysterious blackness of their watery sky. 
And not only we ourselves, but our ships, our metals, 
our appliances, would come raining down out of the 
night. Sometimes sinking things would smite down 
and crush them, as if it were the judgment of some 
unseen power above, and sometimes would come 
things of the utmost rarity or utility, or shapes of 
inspiring suggestion. One can understand, perhaps, 
something of their behaviour at the descent of a 
living man, if one thinks what a barbaric people might 
do, to whom an enhaloed, shining creature came 
suddenly out of the sky. 

At one time or another Elstead probably told the 
officers of the Ptarmigan every detail of his strange 
twelve hours in the abyss. That he also intended to 
write them down is certain, but he never did, and so 
unhappily we have to piece together the discrepant 
fragments of his story from the reminiscences of 
Commander Simmons, Weybridge, Steevens, Lindley, 
and the others. 

We see the thing darkly in fragmentary glimpses— 
the huge ghostly building, the bowing, chanting people, 
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with their dark chameleon-like heads and faintly 
luminous clothing, and Elstead, with his light turned 
on again, vainly trying to convey to their minds that 
the cord by which the sphere was held was to be severed. 
Minute after minute slipped away, and Elstead, looking 
at his watch, was horrified to find that he had oxygen 
only for four hours more. But the chant in his honour 
kept on as remorselessly as if it was the marching song 
of his approaching death. 

The manner of his release he does not understand, 
but to judge by the end of cord that hung from the 
sphere, it had been cut through by rubbing against the 
edge of the altar. Abruptly the sphere rolled over, and 
he swept up, out of their world, as an ethereal creature 
clothed in a vacuum would sweep through our own 
atmosphere back to its native ether again. He must 
have torn out of their sight as a hydrogen bubble 
hastens upward from our air. A strange ascension it 
must have seemed to them. 

The sphere rushed up with even greater velocity 
than, when weighted with the lead sinkers, it had 
rushed down. It became exceedingly hot. It drove 
up with the windows uppermost, and he remembers 
the torrent of bubbles frothing against the glass. Every 
moment he expected this to fly. Then suddenly some- 
thing like a huge wheel seemed to be released in his 
head, the padded compartment began spinning about 
him, and he fainted. His next recollection was of his 
cabin, and of the doctor’s voice. 

But that is the substance of the extraordinary story 
that Elstead related in fragments to the officers of the 
Ptarmigan. He promised to write it all down at a 
later date. His mind was chiefly occupied with the 
improvement of his apparatus, which was effected at 
Rio. 

It remains only to tell that on February 2, 1896, he 
made his second descent into the ocean abyss, with 
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the improvements his first experience suggested. What 
happened we shall probably never know. He never 
returned. The Ptarmigan beat about over the point of 
his submersion, seeking him in vain for thirteen days. 
Then she returned to Rio, and the news was telegraphed 
to his friends. So the matter remains for the present. 
But it is hardly probable that no further attempt will 
be made to verify his strange story of these hitherto 
unsuspected cities of the deep sea. 


POLLOCK AND THE PORROH MAN 


T was in a swampy village on the lagoon river behind 

the Turner Peninsula that Pollock’s first encounter 
with the Porroh man occurred. The women of that 
country are famous for their good looks—they are 
Gallinas with a dash of European blood that dates 
from the days of Vasco de Gama and the English slave- 
traders, and the Porroh man, too, was possibly inspired 
by a faint Caucasian taint in his composition. (It’s 
a curious thing to think that some of us may have 
distant cousins eating men on Sherboro Island or 
raiding with the Sofas.) At any rate, the Porroh man 
stabbed the woman to the heart as though he had been 
a mere low-class Italian, and very narrowly missed 
Pollock. But Pollock, using his revolver to parry the 
lightning stab which was aimed at his deltoid muscle, 
sent the iron dagger flying, and, firing, hit the man in 
the hand. 

He fired again and missed, knocking a sudden 
window out of the wall of the hut. The Porroh man 
stooped in the doorway, glancing under his arm at 
Pollock. Pollock caught a glimpse of his inverted face 
in the sunlight, and then the Englishman was alone, 
sick and trembling with the excitement of the affair, 
in the twilight of the place. It had all happened in 
less time than it takes to read about it. 

The woman was quite dead, and having ascertained 
this, Pollock went to the entrance of the hut and looked 
out. Things outside were dazzling bright. Half a 
dozen of the porters of the expedition were standing 
up in a group near the green huts they occupied, and 
staring towards him, wondering what the shots might 
signify. Behind the little group of men was the broad 
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stretch of black fetid mud by the river, a green carpet 
of rafts and papyrus and water-grass, and then the 
leaden water. The mangroves beyond the stream 
loomed indistinctly through the blue haze. There were 
no signs of excitement in the squat village, whose fence 
was just visible above the cane-grass. 

Pollock came out of the hut cautiously and walked 
towards the river, looking over his shoulder at intervals. 
But the Porroh man had vanished. Pollock clutched 
his revolver nervously in his hand. 

One of his men came to meet him, and as he came, 
pointed to the bushes behind the hut in which the 
Porroh man had disappeared. Pollock had an irritating 
persuasion of having made an absolute fool of himself; 
he felt bitter, savage, at the turn things had taken. 
At the same time, he would have to tell Waterhouse— 
the moral, exemplary, cautious Waterhouse—who 
would inevitably take the matter seriously. Pollock 
cursed bitterly at his luck, at Waterhouse, and especially 
at the West Coast of Africa. He felt consummately 
sick of the expedition. And in the back of his mind all 
the time was a speculative doubt where precisely within 
the visible horizon the Porroh man might be. 

It is perhaps rather shocking, but he was not at all 
upset by the murder that had just happened. He had 
seen so much brutality during the last three months, 
so many dead women, burnt huts, drying skeletons, 
up the Kittam River in the wake of the Sofa cavalry, 
that his senses were blunted. What disturbed him 
was the persuasion that this business was only beginning, 

He swore savagely at the black, who ventured to 
ask a question, and went on into the tent under the 
orange-trees where Waterhouse was lying, feeling 
exasperatingly like a boy going into the head master’s 
study. 

Waterhouse was still sleeping off the effects of his 
last dose of chlorodyne, and Pollock sat down on a 
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packing-case beside him, and, lighting his pipe, waited 
for him to awake. About him were scattered the pots 
and weapons Waterhouse had collected from the 
Mendi people, and which he had been repacking for 
the canoe voyage to Sulyma. 

Presently Waterhouse woke up, and after judicial 
stretching, decided ‘he was all right again. Pollock 
got him some tea. Over the tea the incidents of the 
afternoon were described by Pollock, after some 
preliminary beating about the bush. Waterhouse 
took the matter even more seriously than Pollock 
had anticipated. He did not simply disapprove, he 
scolded, he insulted. 

*'You’re one of those infernal fools who think a 
black man isn’t a human being,” he said. “TI can’t 
be ill a day without you must get into some dirty 
scrape or other. This is the third time in a month that 
you have come crossways-on with a native, and this 
time you’re in for it with a vengeance. Porroh, too! 
‘They’re down upon you enough as it is, about that ido] 
you wrote your silly name on. And they’re the most 
vindictive devils on earth! You make a man ashamed 
of civilisation. To think you come of a decent family! 
If ever I cumber myself up with a vicious, stupid young 
lout like you again a 

** Steady on, now,” snarled Pollock, in the tone that 
always exasperated Waterhouse; “ steady on.” 

At that Waterhouse became speechless. He jumped 
to his feet. ‘‘ Look here, Pollock,” he said, after a 
struggle to control his breath. ‘“ You must go home. 
I won’t have you any longer. I’m ill enough as it is 
through you 

“‘ Keep your hair on,” said Pollock, staring in front 
of him. “I’m ready enough to go.” 

Waterhouse became calmer again. He sat down on 
the camp-stool. “ Very well,” he said. “I don’t 
want a row, Pollock, you know, but it’s confoundedly 
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annoying to have one’s plans put out by this kind of 
thing. I'll come to Sulyma with you and see you safe 
aboard - 

“ You needn’t,” said Pollock. “I can go alone. 
From here.” 

“Not far,” said Waterhouse. “‘ You don’t under- 
stand this Porroh business.” 

““ How should J know she belonged to a Porroh 
man ?” said Pollock bitterly. 

'“ Well, she did,” said Waterhouse; “ and you can’t 
undo the thing. Go alone, indeed! I wonder what 
they’d do to you. You don’t seem to understand that 
this Porroh hokey-pokey rules this country, is its law, 
religion, constitution, medicine, magic.... They 
appoint the chiefs. The Inquisition, at its best, 
couldn’t hold a candle to these chaps. He will 
probably set Awajale, the chief here, on to us. It’s. 
lucky our porters are Mendis. We shall have to shift 
this little settlement of ours. ... Confound you, 
Pollock! And, of course, you must go and miss him.” 

He thought, and his thoughts seemed disagreeable. 
Presently he stood up and took his nfle. “ I’d keep 
close for a bit, if I were you,” he said, over his shoulder, 
as he went out. “ I’m going out to see what I can find 
out about it.” 

Pollock remained sitting in the tent, meditating. 
“] was meant for a civilised life,” he said to himself, 
regretfully, as he filled his pipe. ‘“‘ The sooner I get 
back to London or Paris the better for me.” 

His eye fell on the sealed case in which Waterhouse 
had put the featherless poisoned arrows they had 
bought in the Mendi country. ‘I wish I had hit the 
beggar somewhere vital,’ said Pollock viciously. 

Waterhouse came back after a long interval. He 
was not communicative, though Pollock asked him 
questions enough. The Porroh man, it seems, was a 
prominent member of that mystical society. The 
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village was interested, but not threatening. No doubt 
the witch-doctor had gone into the bush. He was a 
great witch-doctor. “‘ Ofcourse he’s up to something,” 
said Waterhouse, and became silent. 

“But what can he do? ” asked Pollock, unheeded. 

“TI must get you out of this. There’s something 
brewing, or things would not be so quiet,” said Water- 
house, after a gap of silence. Pollock wanted to know 
what the brew might be. “‘ Dancing in a circle of skulls,” 
said Waterhouse; “* brewing a stink in a copper pot.” 
Pollock wanted particulars. Waterhouse was vague, 
Pollock pressing. At last Waterhouse lost his temper. 
“* How the devil should J know? ” he said to Pollock’s 
twentieth inquiry what the Porroh man would do. — 
“He tried to kill you off-hand in the hut. Wow, I 
fancy he will try something more elaborate. But 
you'll see fast enough. I don’t want to help unnerve 
you. It’s probably all nonsense.” 

That night, as they were sitting at their fire, Pollock 
again tried to draw Waterhouse out on the subject 
of Porroh methods. “ Better get to sleep,” said Water- 
house, when Pollock’s bent became apparent; “we 
start early to-morrow. You may want all your nerve 
about you.” 

‘** But what line will he take? ” 

“Can’t say. They’re versatile people. They know 
a lot of rum dodges. You’d better get that copper- 
devil, Shakespear, to talk.” 

There was a flash and a heavy bang out of the dark- 
ness behind the huts, and a clay bullet came whistling 
close to Pollock’s head. This, at least, was crude 
enough. The blacks and half-breeds sitting and yarning 
round their own fire jumped up, and some one fired 
into the dark. 

*“‘ Better go into one of the huts,” said Waterhouse 
quietly, still sitting unmoved. 
~ Pollock stood up by the fire and drew his revolver. 
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Fighting, at least, he was not afraid of. But a man 
in the dark is in the best of armour. Realising the 
wisdom of Waterhouse’s advice, Pollock went into the 
tent and lay down there. 

What little sleep he had was disturbed by dreams, 
variegated dreams, but chiefly of the Porroh man’s 
face, upside down, as he went out of the hut, and 
looked up under his arm. It was odd that this transitory 
impression should have stuck so firmly in Pollock’s 
memory. Moreover, he was troubled by queer pains 
in his limbs. ) 

In the white haze of the early morning, as they were 
loading the canoes, a barbed arrow suddenly appeared 
quivering in the ground close to Pollock’s foot. The 
boys made a perfunctory effort to clear out the thicket, 
but it led to no capture. 

After these two occurrences, there was a disposition 
on the part of the expedition to leave Pollock to himself, 
and Pollock became, for the first time in his life, anxious 
to mingle with blacks. Waterhouse took one canoe, 
and Pollock, in spite of a friendly desire to chat with 
Waterhouse, had to take the other. He was left all 
alone in the front part of the canoe, and he had the 
greatest trouble to make the men—who did not love 
him—keep to the middle of the river, a clear hundred 
yards or more from either shore. However, he made 
Shakespear, the Freetown half-breed, come up to his 
own end of the canoe and tell him about Porroh, which 
Shakespear, failing in his attempts to leave Pollock 
alone, presently did with considerable freedom and 
gusto. 

The day passed. The canoe glided swiftly along the 
ribbon of lagoon water, between the drift of water-figs, 
fallen trees, papyrus, and palm-wine palms, and with 
the dark mangrove swamp to the left, through which 
one could hear now and then the roar of the Atlantic 
surf. Shakespear told in his soft, blurred English of 
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how the Porroh could cast spells; how men withered 
up under their malice; how they could send dreams 
and devils; how they tormented and killed the sons 
of Ijibu; how they kidnapped a white trader from 
Sulyma who had maltreated one of the sect, and how 
his body looked when it was found. And Pollock after 
each narrative cursed under his breath at the want 
of missionary enterprise that allowed such things to 
be, and at the inert British Government that ruled 
over this dark heathendom of Sierra Leone. In the 
evening they came to the Kasi Lake, and sent a score 
of crocodiles lumbering off the island on which the 
expedition camped for the night. 

The next day they reached Sulyma, and smelt the 
sea breeze, but Pollock had to put up there for five 
days before he could get on to Freetown. Waterhouse, 
considering him to be comparatively safe here, and 
within the pale of Freetown influence, left him and 
went back with the expedition to Gbemma, and Pollok 
became very friendly with Perera, the only resident 
white trader at Sulyma—so friendly, indeed, that he 
went about with him everywhere. Perera was a little 
Portuguese Jew, who had lived in England, and he 
appreciated the Englishman’s friendliness as a great 
compliment. aaa 

For two days nothing happened out of the ordinary; 
for the most part Pollock and Perera played Nap— 
the only game they had in common—and Pollock got 
into debt. Then, on the second evening, Pollock had 
a disagreeable intimation of the arrival of the Porroh 
man in Sulyma by getting a flesh-wound in the shoulder 
from a lump of filed iron. It was a long shot, and the 
missile had nearly spent its force when it hit him. 
Still, it conveyed its message plainly enough. Pollock 
sat up in his hammock, revolver in hand, all that 
night, and next morning confided, to some extent, in 
the Anglo-Portuguese. 
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Perera took the matter seriously. He knew the local 
customs pretty thoroughly. “ It is a personal question, 
you must know. It is revenge. And, of course, he is 
hurried by your leaving de country. None of de natives 
or half-breeds will interfere wid him very much— 
unless you make it wort deir while. If you come upon 
him suddenly, you might shoot him. But den he 
might shoot you. 

“‘ Den dere’s dis—infernal magic,” said Perera. “‘ Of 
course I don’t believe in it—superstition—but still it’s 
not nice to tink dat wherever you are, dere is a black 
man, who spends a moonlight night now and den 
a-dancing about a fire to send you bad dreams. .. . 
Had any bad dreams? ” 

*“* Rather,” said Pollock. “I keep on seeing the 
beggar’s head upside down grinning at me and showing 
all his teeth as he did in the hut, and coming close up 
to me, and then going ever so far off, and coming back. 
It’s nothing to be afraid of, but somehow it simply 
paralyses me with terror in my sleep. Queer things— 
dreams. I know it’s a dream all the time, and I can’t 
wake up from it.” 

“It’s probably only fancy,” said Perera, ‘‘ Den 
my niggers say Porroh men can send snakes. Seen 
any snakes lately? ” 

“Only one. I killed him this morning, on the floor 
near my hammock. Almost trod on him as I got up.” 

“Ah!” said Perera, and then, reassuringly, ‘‘ Of 
course it is a—coincidence. Still, I would keep my 
eyes open. Den dere’s pains in de bones.” 

“I thought they were due to miasma,” said Pollock. 

“Probably dey are. When did dey begin? ” 

Then Pollock remembered that he first noticed them 
the night after the fight in the hut. “ It’s my opinion 
he don’t want to kill you,” said Perera—* at least not 
yet. [ve heard deir idea is to scare and worry a man 
wid deir spells, and narrow misses, and rheumatic 
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pains, and bad dreams, and all dat, until he’s sick of life. 
Of course it’s all talk, you know. You mustn’t worry 
about it. . . . But I wonder what he’ll be up to next.” 

“7 shall have to be up to something first,” said 
Pollock, staring gloomily at the greasy cards that 
Perera was putting on the table. “It don’t suit my 
dignity to be followed about, and shot at, and blighted 
in this way. I wonder if Porroh hokey-pokey upsets 
your luck at cards.” 

He looked at Perera suspiciously. 

““ Very likely it does,” said Perera warmly, shuffling, 
*“* Dey are wonderful people.” 

That afternoon Pollock killed two snakes in his 
hammock, and there was also an extraordinary increase 
_ In the number of red ants that swarmed over the place; 
and these annoyances put him in a fit temper to talk 
over business with a certain Mendi rough he had 
interviewed before. The Mendi rough showed Pollock 
a little iron dagger, and demonstrated where one struck 
in the neck, in a way that made Pollock shiver, and in 
return for certain considerations Pollock promised him 
a double-barrelled gun with an ornamental lock. 

In the evening, as Pollock and Perera were playing 
cards, the Mendi rough came in through the doorway 
carrying something in a blood-soaked piece of native 
cloth. 

“Not here!” said Pollock very hurriedly. ‘“‘ Not 
here! 

But he was not quick enough to prevent the man, 
who was anxious to get to Pollock’s side of the bargain, 
from opening the cloth and throwing the head of the 
Porroh man upon the table. It bounded from there 
on to the floor, leaving a red trail on the cards, and 
rolled into a corner, where it came to rest upside down, 
but glaring hard at Pollock. 

Perera jumped up as the thing fell among the cards, 
and began in his excitement to gabble in Portuguese. 
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The Mendi was bowing, with the red cloth in his hand. 
“De gun!” he said. Pollock stared back at the head 
in the corner. It bore exactly the expression it had in 
his dreams. Something seemed to snap in his own 
brain as he looked at it. 

Then Perera found his English again. 

“You got him killed?” he said. “You did not 
kill him yourself? ” 

“Why should I? ” said Pollock. 

** But he will not be able to take it off now 

“Take what off? ” said Pollock. 

** And all dese cards are spoiled! ” 

** What do you mean by taking off? ” said Pollock. 

**You must send me a new pack from Freetown. 
You can buy dem dere.” 

“ But—‘ take it off ?’” 

“Tt is only superstition. I forgot. De niggers say 
dat if de witches—he was a witch. ... But it is 
rubbish. . . . You must make de Porroh man take 
it off, or kill him yourself. . . . It is very silly.” 

Pollock swore under his breath, still staring hard at 
the head in the corner. 

‘IT can’t stand that glare,” he said. Then suddenly 
he rushed at the thing and kicked it. It rolled some 
yards or so, and came to rest in the same position as 
before, upside down, and looking at him. 

“ He is ugly,” said the Anglo-Portuguese. “ Very 
ugly. Dey do it on deir faces with little knives.” 

Pollock would have kicked the head again, but 
the Mendi man touched him on the arm. “ De gun? ” 
he said, looking nervously at the head. 

“'Two—if you will take that beastly thing away,” 
said Pollock. 

The Mendi shook his head, and intimated that he 
only wanted one gun now due to him, and for which 
he would be obliged. Pollock found neither cajolery 
nor bullying any good with him. Perera had a gun to 
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sell (at a profit of three hundred per cent), and with 

that the man presently departed. Then Pollock’s 

an against his will, were recalled to the thing on the 
oor. 

“It is funny dat his head keeps upside down,” said 
Perera, with an uneasy laugh. ‘ His brains must be 
heavy, like de weight in de little images one sees dat 
keep always upright wid lead in dem. You will take 
him wiv you when you go presently. You might take 
him now. De cards are all spoilt. Dere is a man sell 
dem in Freetown. De room is in a filthy mess as it is. 
You should have killed him yourself.” 

Pollock pulled himself together, and went and picked 
up the head. He would hang it up by the lamp-hook 
in the middle of the ceiling of his room, and dig a grave 
for it at once. He was under the impression that he 
hung it up by the hair, but that must have been wrong, | 
for when he returned for it, it was hanging by the neck 
upside down. 

He buried it before sunset on the north side of the 
shed he occupied, so that he should not have to pass 
the grave after dark when he was returning from 
Perera’s. He killed two snakes before he went to sleep. 
In the darkest part of the night he awoke with a start, 
and heard a pattering sound and something scraping 
on the floor. He sat up noiselessly, and felt under his 
pillow for his revolver. A mumbling growl followed, 
and Pollock fired at the sound. There was a yelp, 
and something dark passed for a moment across the 
hazy blue of the doorway. “A dog!” said Pollock, 
lying down again. 

In the early dawn he awoke again with a peculiar 
sense of unrest. The vague pain in his bones had 
returned. For some time he lay watching the red ants 
that were swarming over the ceiling, and then, as the 
light grew brighter, he looked over the edge of his 
hammock and saw something dark on the floor. He 
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gave such a violent start that the hammock overset 
and flung him out. 

He found himself lying perhaps a yard away from 
the head of the Porroh man. It had been disinterred 
by the dog, and the nose was grievously battered. 
Ants and flies swarmed over it. By an odd coincidence 
it was still upside down, and with the same diabolical 
expression in the inverted eyes. 

Pollock sat paralysed, and stared at the horror for 
some time. Then he got up and walked round it— 
giving it a wide berth—and out of the shed. The clear 
light of the sunrise, the living stir of vegetation before 
the breath of the dying land-breeze, and the empty 
grave with the marks of the dog’s paws, lightened the 
weight upon his mind a little. 

He told Perera of the business as though it was a 
jest—a jest to be told with white lips. “ You should 
not have frighten de dog,” said Perera, with poorly 
simulated hilarity. 

The next two days, until the steamer came, were 
spent by Pollock in making a more effectual disposition 
of his possession. Overcoming his aversion to handling 
the thing he went down to the river mouth and threw 
it into the sea-water, but by some miracle it escaped the 
crocodiles, and was cast up by the tide on the mud a 
little way up the river, to be found by an intelligent 
Arab half-breed, and offered for sale to Pollock and 
Perera as a curiosity, just on the edge of night. The 
native hung about in the brief twilight, making lower 
and lower offers, and at last, getting scared in some 
way by the evident dread these wise white men had 
for the thing, went off, and passing Pollock’s shed, 
threw his burden in there for Pollock to discover in the 

morning. \ 

_ At this Pollock got into a kind of frenzy. He would 
burn the thing. He went out straightway into the 
dawn, and had constructed a big pyre of brushwood 
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before the heat of the day. He was interrupted by the 
hooter.of the little paddle steamer from Monrovia to 
Bathurst which was coming through the gap in the 
bar. “Thank Heaven!” said Pollock, with infinite 
piety, when the meaning of the sound dawned upon 
him. With trembling hands he lit his pile of wood 
hastily, threw the head upon it, and went away to 
pack his portmanteau and make his adieux to Perera. 

That afternoon, with a sense of infinite relief, Pollock 
watched the flat swampy foreshore of the Sulyma grow 
small in the distance. The gap in the long line of 
white surge became narrower and narrower. It seemed 
to be closing in and cutting him off from his trouble. 
The feeling of dread and worry began to slip from him 
bit by bit. At Sulyma, belief in Porroh malignity and 
Porroh magic had been in the air, his sense of Porroh 
had been vast, pervading, threatening, dreadful. Now 
manifestly the domain of Porroh was only a little place, 
a little black band between the sea and the blue cloudy 
Mendi uplands. 

** Good-bye, Porroh! ” said Pollock. “ Good-bye— 
certainly not au revoir.” 

The captain of the steamer came and leant over 
the rail beside him, and wished him good evening, 
and spat at the froth of the wake in token of friendly 
ease. 

**T picked up a rummy curio on the beach this go,” 
said the captain. “It’s a thing I never saw done this 
side of Indy before.” 

“What might that be? ” said Pollock. 

* Pickled ’ed,”’ said the captain. 

“ What?” said Pollock. 

«‘?*Fd—smoked. ’Ed of one of these Porroh chaps, 
all ornamented with knife-cuts. Why! What’s up? 
Nothing? I shouldn’t have took you for a nervous 
chap. Green in the face. By gosh! you’re a bad 
sailor. All right, eh? Lord, how funny you went! ... 
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Well, this ’ed I was telling you of is a bit rum in a 
way. I’ve got it, along with some snakes, in a jar of 
spirit in my cabin what I keeps for such curios, and 
I’m hanged if it don’t float upsy down. Hallo!” _ 

Pollock had given an incoherent cry, and had his 
hands in his hair. He ran towards the paddle-boxes 
with a half-formed idea of jumping into the sea, and 
then he realised his position and turned back towards 
the captain. 

“ Here!” said the captain. “ Jack Philips, just 
keep him off me! Stand off! No nearer, mister! 
What’s the matter with you? Are you mad?” 

Pollock put his hand to his head. It was no good 
explaining. ‘“‘I believe I am pretty nearly mad at 
times,” he said. “It’s a pain I have here. Comes 
suddenly. You'll excuse me, I hope.” 

He was white and in a perspiration. He saw suddenly - 
very clearly all the danger he ran of having his sanity 
doubted. He forced himself to restore the captain’s 
confidence by answering his sympathetic inquiries, 
noting his suggestions, even trying a spoonful of neat 
brandy in his cheek, and, that matter settled, asking 
a number of questions about the captain’s private 
trade in curiosities. The captain described the head 
in detail. All the while Pollock was struggling to keep 
under a preposterous persuasion that the ship was as 
transparent as glass, and that he could distinctly see | 
the inverted face looking at him from the cabin beneath 
his feet. 

Pollock had a worse time almost on the steamer than 
he had at Sulyma. All day he had to control himself, 
in spite of his intense perception of the imminent 
presence of that horrible head that was overshadowing 
his mind. At night his old nightmare returned, until, 
with a violent effort, he would force himself awake, 
rigid with the horror of it, and with the ghost of a 
hoarse scream in his throat. 
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He left the actual head behind at Bathurst, where 
he changed ship for Teneriffe, but not his dreams nor 
the dull ache in his bones. At Teneriffe Pollock 
transferred to a Cape liner, but the head followed him. 
He gambled, he tried chess, he even read books, but 
he knew the danger of drink. Yet whenever a round 
black shadow, a round black object came into his range, 
there he looked for the head, and—saw it. He knew 
clearly enough that his imagination was growing traitor 
to him, and yet at times it seemed the ship he sailed in, 
his fellow-passengers, the sailors, the wide sea, was all 
part of a filmy phantasmagoria that hung, scarcely 
veiling it, between him and a horrible real world. Then 
the Porroh man, thrusting his diabolical face through 
that curtain, was the one real and undeniable thing. 
At that he would get up and touch things, taste some- 
thing, gnaw something, burn his hand with a match, or 
run a needle into himself. 

So, struggling grimly and silently with his excited 
imagination, Pollock reached England. He landed 
at Southampton, and went on straight from Waterloo 
to his banker’s in Cornhill in a cab. There he transacted 
some business with the manager in a private room, 
and all the while the head hung like an ornament under 
the black marble mantel and dripped upon the fender. 
He could hear the drops fall, and see the red on the 
fender. 

“A pretty fern,” said the manager, following his 
eyes. ‘ But it makes the fender rusty.” 

** Very,” said Pollock; “a very pretty fern. And 
that reminds me. Can you recommend me a physician 
for mind troubles? I’ve got a little—what is it?— 
hallucination.” - 

The head laughed savagely, wildly. Pollock was 
surprised the manager did not notice it. But the 
manager only stared at his face. 

With the address of a doctor, Pollock presently 
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emerged in Cornhill. There was no cab in sight, and 
so he went on down to the western end of the street, and 
essayed the crossing opposite the Mansion’ House. 
The crossing is hardly easy even for the expert 
Londoner; cabs, vans, carriages, mail-carts, omnibuses 
go by in one incessant stream; to any one fresh from 
the malarious solitudes of Sierra Leone it is a boiling, 
maddening confusion. But when an inverted head 
suddenly comes bouncing, like an indiarubber ball, 
between your legs, leaving distinct smears of blood every 
time it touches the ground, you can scarcely hope to 
avoid an accident. Pollock lifted his feet convulsively 
to avoid it, and then kicked at the thing furiously. 
Then something hit him violently in the back, and a 
hot pain ran up his arm. 

He had been hit by the pole of an omnibus, and 
three of the fingers of his left hand smashed by the 
hoof of one of the horses—the very fingers, as it hap- 
pened, that he shot from the Porroh man. They pulled 
him out from between the horses’ legs, and found the 
address of the physician in his crushed hand. 

For a couple of days Pollock’s sensations were full 
of the sweet, pungent smell of chloroform, of painful 
operations that caused him no pain, of lying still and 
being given food and drink. Then he had a slight fever, 
and was very thirsty, and his old nightmare came back. 
It was only when it returned that he noticed it had left 
him for a day. 

“ If my skull had been smashed instead of my fingers, 
it might have gone altogether,” said Pollock, staring 
thoughtfully at the dark cushion that had taken on 
for the time the shape of the head. 

Pollock at the first opportunity told the physician 
of his mind trouble. He knew clearly that he must go 
mad unless something should intervene to save him. 
He explained that he had witnessed a decapitation in 
Dahomey, and was haunted by one of the heads. 
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Naturally, he did not care to state the actual facts, 
The physician looked grave. 

Presently he spoke hesitatingly. ‘‘ As a child, did 
you get very much religious training ? ” 

* Very little,”’ said Pollock. 

A shade passed over the physician’s face. ‘I don’t 
know if you have heard of the miraculous cures—it 
may be, of course, they are not miraculous—at Lourdes.” 

“ Faith-healing will hardly suit me, I am afraid,” 
said Pollock, with his eye on the dark cushion. 

The head distorted its scarred features in an 
abominable grimace. The physician went upon a 
new track. “It’s all imagination,” he said, speaking 
with sudden briskness. “ A fair case of faith-healing, 
anyhow. Your nervous system has run down, you’re 
in that twilight state of health when the bogles come 
easiest. The strong impression was too much for you. 
I must make you up a little mixture that will strengthen 
your nervous system—especially your brain. And 
you must take exercise.” 

**1’m no good for faith-healing,” said Pollock. 

‘** And therefore we must restore tone. Go in search 
of stimulating air—Scotland, Norway, the Alps 4 

** Jericho, if you like,” said Pollock—*“ where Naaman 
went.” 

However, so soon as his fingers would let him, 
Pollock made a gallant attempt to follow out the 
doctor’s suggestion. It was now November. He tried 
football, but to Pollock the game consisted in kicking 
a furious inverted head about a field. He was no good 
at the game. He kicked blindly, with a kind of horror, 
and when they put him back into goal, and the ball 
came swooping down upon him, he suddenly yelled 
and got out of its way. The discreditable stories that 
had driven him from England to wander in the tropics 
shut him off from any but men’s society, and now his 
increasingly strange behaviour made even his man 
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friends avoid him. The thing was no longer a thing of 
the eye merely; it gibbered at him, spoke to him. A 
horrible fear came upon him that presently, when he 
took hold of the apparition, it would no longer become 
some mere article of furniture, but would feel like a real 
dissevered head. Alone, he would curse at the thing, 
defy it, entreat it; once or twice, in spite of his firm 
self-control, he addressed it in the presence of others. 
He felt the growing suspicion in the eyes of the people 
that watched him—his landlady, the servant, his man. 

One day early in December his cousin, Arnold— 
his next of kin—came to see him and draw him out, 
and watch his sunken yellow face with narrow, eager 
eyes. And it seemed to Pollock that the hat his cousin 
carried in his hand was no hat at all, but a Gorgon head 
that glared at him upside down, and fought with its 
eyes against his reason. However, he was still resolute 
to see the matter out. He got a bicycle, and, riding 
over the frosty road from Wandsworth to Kingston, 
found the thing rolling along at his side, and leaving 
a dark trail behind it. He set his teeth and rode faster. 
Then suddenly, as he came down the hill towards 
Richmond Park, the apparition rolled in front of him 
and under his wheel, so quickly that he had no time 
for thought, and turning quickly-to avoid it, was flung 
violently against a heap of stones and broke his left 
wrist. 

The end came on Christmas morning. All night he 
had been in a fever, the bandages encircling his wrist 
like a band of fire, his dreams more vivid and terrible 
than ever. In the cold, colourless, uncertain light that 
came before the sunrise, he sat up in his bed, and saw 
the head upon the bracket in the place of the bronze 
jar that had stood there overnight. 

““T know that is a bronze jar,” he said, with a chill 
doubt in his heart. Presently the doubt was irresistible. 
He got out of bed slowly, shivering, and advanced to 
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the jar with his hand raised. Surely he would see now 
his imagination had deceived him, recognise the 
distinctive sheen of bronze. At last, after an age of 
hesitation, his fingers came down on the patterned 
cheek of the head. He withdrew them spasmodically. 
The last stage was reached. His sense of touch had 
betraved him. 

Trembling, stumbling against the bed, kicking 
against his shoes with his bare feet, a dark confusion 
eddying round him, he groped his way to the dressing- 
table, took his razor from the drawer, and sat down on 
the bed with this in his hand. In the looking-glass he 
saw his own face, colourless, haggard, full of the 
ultimate bitterness of despair. 

He beheld in swift succession the incidents in the 
brief tale of his experience. His wretched home, his 
still more wretched schooldays, the years of vicious 
life he had led since then, one act of selfish dishonour 
leading to another; it was all clear and pitiless now, 
all its squalid folly, in the cold light of the dawn. He 
came to the hut, to the fight with the Porroh man, to 
the retreat down the river to Sulyma, to the Mendi 
assassin and his red parcel, to his frantic endeavours 
to destroy the head, to the growth of his hallucination. 
It was a hallucination! He knew it was. A hallucina- 
tion merely. For a moment he snatched at hope. He 
looked away from the glass, and on the bracket the 
inverted head grinned and grimaced at him.... 
With the stiff fingers of his bandaged hand he felt at 
his neck for the throb of his arteries. The morning 
was very cold, the steel blade felt like ice. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF A TAXIDERMIST 


ERE are some of the secrets of taxidermy. They were 
Hosa to me by the taxidermist in a mood of elation. 
He told me them in the time between the first glass of 
whisky and the fourth, when a man is no longer cautious 
and yet not drunk. We sat in his den together; his 
library it was, his sitting and his eating-room— 
separated by a bead curtain, so far as the sense of 
sight went, from the noisome den where he plied his 
trade. 

He sat on a deck chair, and when he was not tapping 
refractory bits of coal with them, he kept his feet— 
on which he wore, after the manner of sandals, the 
holy relics of a pair of carpet slippers—out of the way 
upon the mantel-piece, among the glass eyes. And his 
trousers, by the bye—though they have nothing to do 
with his triumphs—were a most horrible yellow plaid, 
such as they made when our fathers wore side-whiskers 
and there were crinolines in the land. Further, his 
hair was black, his face rosy, and his eye a fiery brown; 
and his coat was chiefly of grease upon a basis of 
velveteen. And his pipe had a bowl of china showing 
the Graces, and his spectacles were always askew, the 
left eye glaring nakedly at you, small and penetrating; 
the right, seen through a glass darkly, magnified and 
mild. Thus ‘his discourse ran: ‘“‘ There never was a 
man who could stuff like me, Bellows ; never. I have 
stuffed elephants and I have stuffed moths, and the 
things have looked all the livelier and better for it. 
And I have stuffed human beings—chiefly amateur . 
ornithologists. But I stuffed a nigger once. 

*“ No, there is no law against it. I made him with 
all his fingers out and used him as a hat-rack, but that 
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fool Homersby got up a quarrel with him late one 
night and spoilt him. That was before your time. 
It is hard to get skins, or I would have another. 

“Unpleasant? I don’t see it. Seems to me 
taxidermy is a promising third course to burial or 
cremation. You could keep all your dear ones by you. 
Bric-a-brac of that sort stuck about the house would be 
as good as most company, and much less expensive. 
You might have them fitted up with clockwork to do 
things. 

“* Of course they would have to be varnished, but 
they need not shine more than lots of people do 
naturally. Old Manningtree’s bald head. ... Any- 
how, you could talk to them without interruption. 
Even aunts. There is a great future before taxidermy, 
depend upon it. There is fossils again . . .” 

He suddenly became silent. 

“No, I don’t think I ought to tell you that.” He 
sucked at his pipe thoughtfully. ‘“ Thanks, yes. Not 
too much water. 

** Of course, what I tell you now will go no further. 
You know I have made some dodos and a great auk? 
No! Evidently you are an amateur at taxidermy. 
My dear fellow, half the great auks in the world are 
about as genunine as the handkerchief of Saint 
Veronica, as the Holy Coat of Treves. We make ’em 
of grebes’ feathers and the like. And the great auk’s 
eggs too!” 

** Good heavens! ” 

“Yes, we make them out of fine porcelain. I tell 
you it is worth while. They fetch—one fetched £300 
only the other day. That one was really genuine, I 
believe, but of course one is never certain. It is very 
fine work, and afterwards you have to get them dusty, 
for no one who owns one of these precious eggs has 
ever the temerity to clean the thing. That’s the beauty 
of the business. Even if they suspect an egg they do 
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not like to examine it too closely. It’s such brittle 
capital at the best. 

“ You did not know that taxidermy rose to heights 
like that. My boy, it has risen higher. I have rivalled 
the hands of Nature herself. One of the genuine great 
auks ’—his voice fell to a whisper—“one of the 
genunine great auks was made by me. 

‘*No. You must study ornithology, and find out 
which it is yourself. And what is more, I have been 
approached by a syndicate of dealers to stock one of 
the unexplored skerries to the north of Iceland with 
specimens. I may—some day. But I have another 
little thing in hand just now. Ever heard of the dinornis? 

“Tt is one of those big birds recently extinct in 
New Zealand. ‘ Moa’ is its common name, so called 
because extinct: there is no moa now. See? Well, 
they have got bones of it, and from some of the marshes 
even feathers and dried bits of skin. Now I am going 
to—well, there is no need to make any bones about it— 
going to forge a complete stuffed moa. I know a chap 
out there who will pretend to make the find in a kind 
of antiseptic swamp, and say he stuffed it at once, as 
it threatened to fall to pieces. The feathers are peculiar, 
but I have got a simply lovely way of dodging up singed 
bits of ostrich plume. Yes, that is the new smell you 
noticed. They can only discover the fraud with a 
microscope, and they will hardly care to pull a nice 
specimen to bits for that. 

“In this way, you see, I give my little push in the 
advancement of science. 

“But all this is merely imitating Nature. I have 
done more than that in my time. I have—beaten her.” 

He took his feet down from the mantel-board and 
leant over confidentially towards me. “I have created 
birds,” he said in a low voice. “* New birds. Improve- 
ments. Like no birds that was ever seen before.” 

He resumed his attitude during an impressive silence. 
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“Enrich the universe; rath-er. Some of the birds 
I made were new kinds of humming-birds, and very 
beautiful little things, but some of them were simply 
rum. The rummest, I think, was the Anomalopteryx 
Jejuna. Fejunus-a-um—empty—so called because there 
was really nothing in it; a thoroughly empty bird— 
except for stuffing. Old Javvers has the thing now, 
and I suppose he is almost as proud of it as I am. It 
is a masterpiece, Bellows. It had all the silly clumsiness 
of your pelican, all the solemn want of dignity of your 
parrot, all the gaunt ungainliness of a flamingo, with 
all the extravagant chromatic conflict of a mandarin 
duck. Such a bird! I made it out of the skeletons of a 
stork and a toucan and a job lot of feathers. Taxidermy 
of that kind is just pure joy, Bellows, to a real artist 
in the art. 

“How did I come to make it? Simple enough, as 
all great inventions are. One of those young genii who 
write us Science Notes in the papers got hold of a 
German pamphlet about the birds of New Zealand, and 
translated some of it by means of a dictionary and his 
mother-wit—he must have been one of a very large 
family with a small mother—and he got mixed between 
the living apteryx and the extinct anomalopteryx; 
talked about a bird five feet high, living in the jungles 
of the North Island, rare, shy, specimens difficult to 
obtain, and so on. Javvers, who even for a collector is 
a miraculously ignorant man, read these paragraphs, 
and swore he would have the thing at any price. 
Raided the dealers with inquiries. It shows what a man 
can do by persistence—will-power. Here was a bird- 
collector swearing he would have a specimen of a bird 
that did not exist, that never had existed, and which 
for very shame of its own profane ungainliness 
probably would not exist now if it could help itself. And 
he got it. He got it.” 

‘“Have some more whisky, Bellows?” said the 
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taxidermist, rousing himself from a transient con- 
templation of the mysteries~of will-power and the 
collecting turn of mind. And, replenished, he pro- 
ceeded to tell me of how he concocted a most attractive 
mermaid, and how an itinerant preacher, who could 
not get an audience because of it, smashed it because 
it was idolatry, or. worse, at Burslem Wakes. Bur as 
the conversation of all the parties to this transaction, 
creator, would-be preserver, and destroyer, was uni- 
formly unfit for publication, this cheerful incident must 
still remain unprinted. 

The reader unacquainted with the dark ways of the 
collector may perhaps be inclined to doubt my tax- 
idermist, but so far as great auks’ eggs and the bogus 
stuffed birds are concerned, I find that he has the 
confirmation of distinguished ornithological writers. 
And the note about the New Zealand bird certainly 
appeared in a morning paper of unblemished repu- 
tation, for the Taxidermist keeps a copy and has shown 
it to me. 


IN THE AVU OBSERVATORY 


4 Pe observatory at Avu, in Borneo, stands on the 
spur of the mountain. To the north rises the old 
crater, black at night against the unfathomable blue 
of the sky. From the little circular building, with its 
mushroom dome, the slopes plunge steeply downward 
into the black mysteries of the tropical forest beneath. — 
The little house in which the observer and his assistant 
live is about fifty yards from the observatory, and 
beyond this are the huts of their native attendants. 

Thaddy, the chief observer, was down with a slight 
fever. His assistant, Woodhouse, paused for a moment 
in silent contemplation of the tropical night before 
commencing his solitary vigil. The night was very still. 
Now and then voices and laughter came from the 
native huts, or the cry of some strange animal was 
heard from the midst of the mystery of the forest. 
Nocturnal insects appeared in ghostly fashion out of 
the darkness and fluttered round his light. He thought, 
perhaps, of all the possibilities of discovery that still lay 
in the black tangle beneath him ; for to the naturalist 
the virgin forests of Borneo are still a wonderland 
full of strange questions and half-suspected discoveries. 
Woodhouse carried a small lantern in his hand, and its 
yellow glow contrasted vividly with the infinite series 
of tints between lavender-blue and black in which the 
landscape was painted. His hands and face were 
smeared with ointment against the attacks of the 
mosquitoes. 

Even in these days of celestial photography, work 
done in a purely temporary erection, and with only 
the most primitive appliances in addition to the 
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and motionless watching. He sighed as he thought of 
the physical fatigues before him, stretched himself, and 
entered the observatory. 

The reader is probably familiar with the structure of 
an ordinary astronomical observatory. The building 
is usually cylindrical in shape, with a very light 
hemispherical roof capable of being turned round from 
the interior. The telescope is supported upon a stone 
pillar in the centre, and a clockwork arrangement 
compensates for the earth’s rotation, and allows a star 
once found to be continuously observed. Besides this, 
there is a compact tracery of wheels and screws about 
its point of support, by which the astronomer adjusts 
it. There is, of course, a slit in the movable roof 
which follows the eye of the telescope in its survey 
of the heavens. The observer sits or lies on a sloping 
wooden arrangement, which he can wheel to any part 
of the observatory as the position of the telescope may 
require. Within it is advisable to have things as dark as 
possible, in order to enhance the brilliance of the stars 
observed. 

The lantern flared as Woodhouse entered his circular 
den, and the general darkness fled into black shadows 
behind the big machine, from which it presently seemed 
to creep back over the whole place again as the light 
waned. The slit was a profound transparent blue, in 
which six stars shone with tropical brilliance, and their 
light lay, a pallid gleam, along the black tube of the 
instrument. Woodhouse shifted the roof, and then 
proceeding to the telescope, turned first one wheel 
and then another, the great cylinder slowly swinging 
into a new position. Then he glanced through the 
finder, the little companion telescope, moved the roof 
a little more, made some further adjustments, and set 
the clockwork in motion. He took off his jacket, for 
the night was very hot, and pushed into position the 
uncomfortable seat to which he was condemned for 
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the next four hours. Then with a sigh he resigned 
himself to his watch upon the mysteries of space. 

There was no sound now in the observatory, and the 
lantern waned steadily. Outside there was the occasional 
cry of some animal in alarm or pain, or calling to its 
mate, and the intermittent sounds of the Malay and 
Dyak servants. Presently one of the men began a queer 
chanting song, in which the others joined at intervals. 
After this it would seem that they turned in for the 
night, for no further sound came from their direction, 
and the whispering stillness became more and more 
profound. 

The clockwork ticked steadily. The shrill hum of a 
mosquito explored the place and grew shriller in 
indignation at Woodhouse’s ointment. Then the 
lantern went out and all the observatory was black. 

Woodhouse shifted his position presently, when the 
slow movement of the telescope had carried it beyond 
the limits of his comfort. 

He was watching a little group of stars in the Milky 
Way, in one of which his chief had seen or fancied a 
remarkable colour variability. It was not a part of the 
regular work for which the establishment existed, and 
for that reason perhaps Woodhouse was deeply 
interested. He must have forgotten things terrestrial. 
All his attention was concentrated upon the great blue 
circle of the telescope field—a circle powdered, so it 
seemed, with an innumerable multitude of stars, and 
all luminous against the blackness of its setting. As 
he watched he seemed to himself to become incorporeal, 
as if he too were floating in the ether of space. Infinitely 
remote was the faint red spot he was observing. 

Suddenly the stars were blotted out. A flash of 
blackness passed, and they were visible again. 

“Queer,” said Woodhouse. ‘“‘ Must have been a 
bird.” 

The thing happened again, and immediately after 
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the great tube shivered as though it had been struck. 
Then the dome of the observatory resounded with a 
series of thundering blows. The stars seemed to sweep 
aside as the telescope—which had been unclamped— 
swung round and away from the slit in the roof. 

“ Great Scott! ” cried Woodhouse. “ What’s this? ” 

Some huge vague black shape, with a flapping some- 
thing like a wing, seemed to be struggling in the 
aperture of the roof. In another moment the slit was 
clear again, and the luminous haze of the Milky Way 
shone warm and bright. 

The interior of the roof was perfectly black, and only 
a scraping sound marked the whereabouts of the 
unknown creature. 

Woodhouse had scrambled from the seat to his feet. 
He was trembling violently and in a perspiration with 
the suddenness of the occurrence. Was the thing, 
whatever it was, inside or out? It was big, whatever 
else it might be. Something shot across the skylight, 
and the telescope swayed. He started violently and 
put his arm up. It was in the observatory, then, with 
him. It was clinging to the roof apparently. What the 
devil was it? Could it see him? 

He stood for perhaps a minute in a state of stupe- 
faction. The beast, whatever it was, clawed at the 
interior of the dome, and then something flapped 
almost into his face, and he saw the momentary gleam 
of starlight on a skin like oiled leather. His water- 
bottle was knocked off his little table with a smash. 

The sense of some strange bird-creature hovering a 
few yards from his face in the darkness was indescribably 
unpleasant to Woodhouse. As his thought returned he 
concluded that it must be some night-bird or large bat. 
At any risk he would see what it was, and pulling a 
match from his pocket, he tried to strike it on the 
telescope seat. There was a smoking streak of phos- 
phorescent light, the match flared for a moment, and 
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he saw a vast wing sweeping towards him, a gleam of 
grey-brown fur, and then he was struck in the face and 
the match knocked out of his hand. The blow was 
aimed at his temple, and a claw tore sideways down to 
his cheek. He reeled and fell, and he heard the 
extinguished lantern smash. Another blow followed as 
he fell. He was partly stunned, he felt his own warm 
blood stream out upon his face. Instinctively he felt 
his eyes had been struck at, and, turning over on his 
face to save them, tried to crawl under the protection 
of the telescope. 

He was struck again upon the back, and he heard 
his jacket rip, and then the thing hit the roof of the 
observatory. He edged as far as he could between the 
wooden seat and the eyepiece of the instrument, and 
turned his body round so that it was chiefly his feet 
that were exposed. With these he could at least kick. 
He was still in a mystified state. The strange beast 
banged about in the darkness, and presently clung to 
the telescope, making it sway and the gear rattle. 
Once it flapped near him, and he kicked out madly 
and felt a soft body with his feet. He was horribly 
scared now. It must be a big thing to swing the 
telescope like that. He saw for a moment the outline 
of a head black against the starlight, with sharply- 
pointed upstanding ears and a crest between them. It 
seemed to him to be as big as a mastiff’s. Then he 
began to bawl out as loudly as he could for help. 

At that the thing came down upon him again. As it 
did so his hand touched something beside him on the 
- floor. He kicked out, and the next moment his ankle 
was gripped and held by a row of keen teeth. He 
yelled again, and tried to free his leg by kicking with 
the other. Then he realised he had the broken water- 
- bottle at his hand, and snatching it, he struggled into 
a sitting posture, and feeling in the darkness towards 
his foot, gripped a velvety ear, like the ear of a big cat. 
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He had seized the water-bottle by its neck and brought 
it down with a shivering crash upon the head of the 
strange beast. He repeated the blow, and then stabbed 
and jabbed with the jagged end of it, in the darkness, 
where he judged the face might be. 

The small teeth relaxed their hold, and at once 
Woodhouse pulled his leg free and kicked hard. He 
felt the sickening feel of fur and bone giving under his 
boot. There was a tearing bite at his arm, and he 
struck over it at the face, as he judged, and hit damp 
fur. 

There was a pause; then he heard the sound of 
claws and the dragging of a heavy body away from him 
over the observatory floor. Then there was silence, 
broken only by his own sobbing breathing, and a sound 
like licking. Everything was black except the parallelo- 
gram of the blue skylight with the luminous dust of 
stars, against which the end of the telescope now 
appeared in silhouette. He waited, as it seemed, an 
interminable time. 

Was the thing coming on again? He felt in his 
trouser-pocket for some matches, and found one 
remaining. He tried to strike this, but the floor was 
wet, and it spat and went out. He cursed. He could 
not see where the door was situated. In his struggle 
he had quite lost his bearings. The strange beast, 
disturbed by the splutter of the match, began to move 
again. “Time!” called Woodhouse, with a sudden 
gleam of mirth, but the thing was not coming at him 
again. He must have hurt it, he thought, with the 
broken bottle. He felt a dull pain in his ankle. Probably 
he was bleeding there. He wondered if it would support 
him if he tried to stand up. The night outside was very 
still. There was no sound of any one moving. The 
sleepy fools had not heard those wings battering upon 
the dome, nor his shouts. It was no good wasting 
strength in shouting. The monster flapped its wings 
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and startled him into a defensive attitude. He hit his 
elbow against the seat, and it fell over with a crash. 
He cursed this, and then he cursed the darkness. 

Suddenly the oblong patch of starlight seemed to 
sway to and fro. Was he going to faint? It would 
never do to faint. He clenched his fists and set his 
teeth to hold himself together. Where had the door 
got to? It occurred to him he could get his bearings 
by the stars visible through the skylight. The patch 
of stars he saw was in Sagittarius and south-eastward; 
the door was north-—or was it north by west? ‘He tried 
to think. If he could get the door open he might 
retreat. It might be the thing was wounded. The 
suspense was beastly. “ Look here!” he said, “ if you 
don’t come on, J shall come at you.” 

Then the thing began clambering up the side of the 
observatory, and he saw its black outline gradually blot 
out the skylight. Was it in retreat? He forgot about 
the door and watched as the dome shifted and creaked. 
Somehow he did not feel very frightened or excited now. 
He felt a curious sinking sensation inside him. The 
sharply-defined patch of light, with the black form 
moving across it, seemed to be growing smaller and 
smaller. That was curious. He began to feel very 
thirsty, and yet he did not feel inclined to get any- 
thing to drink. He seemed to be sliding down a long 
funnel. 

He felt a burning sensation in his throat, and then 
he perceived it was broad daylight, and that one of 
the Dyak servants was looking at him with a curious 
expression. Then there was the top of Thaddy’s face 
upside down. Funny fellow, Thaddy, to go about like 
that! Then he grasped the situation better, and 
perceived that his head was on Thaddy’s knee, and 
Thaddy was giving him brandy. And then he saw the 
eyepiece of the telescope with a lot of red smears on 
it. He began to remember. : 
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“You’ve made this observatory in a pretty mess,” 
said Thaddy. 

The Dyak boy was beating up an egg in brandy. 
Woodhouse took this and sat up. He felt a sharp 
twinge of pain. His ankle was tied up, so were his arm 
and the side of his face. The smashed glass, red- 
stained, lay about the floor, the telescope seat was 
overturned, and by the opposite wall was a dark pool. 
The door was open, and he saw the grey summit of 
the mountain against a brilliant background of blue 
sky. 
% Pah! ”? said Woodhouse. “‘ Who’s been killing 
calves here? Take me out of it.” 

Then he remembered the Thing, and the fight he had 
had with it. 

“What was it?” he said to Thaddy—“ the Thing 
1 fought with? ” 

** You know that best,” said Thaddy. “ But, anyhow, 
don’t worry yourself now about it. Have some more to 
drink.” 

Thaddy, however, was curious enough, and it was a 
hard struggle between duty and inclination to keep 
Woodhouse quiet until he was decently put away in 
bed, and had slept upon the copious dose of meat 
extract Thaddy considered advisable. ‘They then talked 
it over together. 

“It was,” said Woodhouse, “ more like a big bat 
than anything else in the world. It had sharp, short 
ears, and soft fur, and its wings were leathery. Its 
teeth were little but devilish sharp, and its jaws could 
not have been very strong or else it would have bitten 
through my ankle.” 

“It has pretty nearly,” said Thaddy. 

“It seemed to me to hit out with its claws pretty 
freely. That is about as much as I know about the 
beast. Our conversation was intimate, so to speak, 
and yet not confidential.” 
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“The Dyak chaps talk about a Big Colugo, a Klang- 
utang—whatever that may be. It does not often 
attack man, but I suppose you made it nervous. 
They say there is a Big Colugo and a Little Colugo, and 
a something else that sounds like gobble. They all fly 
about at night. For my own part, I know there are 
flying foxes and flying lemurs about here, but they are 
none of them very big beasts.” 

“There are more things in heaven and earth,” said 
Woodhouse—and Thaddy groaned at the quotation— 
“and more particularly in the forests of Borneo, than 
are dreamt of in our philosophies. On the whole, if 
the Borneo fauna is going to disgorge any more of its 
novelties upon me, I should prefer that it did so when 
I was not occupied in the observatory at night and 
alone.” 


THE FLOWERING OF THE STRANGE 
ORCHID 


HE buying of orchids always has in it a certain 
” caer flavour. You have before you the brown 
shrivelled limp of tissue, and for the rest you must trust 
your judgment, or the auctioneer, or your good luck, as 
your taste may incline. The plant may be moribund 
or dead, or it may be just a respectable purchase, fair 
value for your money, or perhaps—for the thing has 
happened again and again—there slowly unfolds 
before the delighted eyes of the happy purchaser, day 
after day, some new variety, some novel richness, a 
strange twist of labellum, or some subtler colouration 
or unexpected mimicry. Pride, beauty, and profit 
blossom together on one delicate green spike, and, it 
may be, even immortality. For the new miracle 
of nature may stand in need of a new specific name, 
and what so convenient as that of its discoverer? 
_ “ Johnsmithia! ”” There have been worse names. 

It was perhaps the hope of some such happy discovery 
that made Winter-Wedderburn such a frequent atten- 
dant at these sales—that hope, and also, maybe, the 
fact that he had nothing else of the slightest interest 
to do in the world. He was a shy, lonely, rather 
ineffectual man, provided with just enough income to 
keep off the spur of necessity, and not enough nervous 
energy to make him seek any exacting employments. 
He might have collected stamps or coins, or translated 
Horace, or bound books, or invented new species of 
diatoms. But as it happened, he grew. orchids, and 
had one ambitious little hothouse. 

“T have a fancy,” he said over his coffee, “ that 
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something is going to happen to me to-day.” He spoke 
—as he moved and thought—slowly. 

“Oh, don’t say that!” said his housekeeper—who 
was also his remote cousin. For “ something happen- 
‘a ” was a euphemism that meant only one thing to 
ner. 

‘“ You misunderstand me. I mean nothing unpleasant 
. . . though what I do mean I scarcely know. 

“To-day,” he continued, after a pause, “ Peters’ 
are going to sell a batch of plants from the Andamans 
and the Indies. I shall go up and see what they have. 
It may be I shall buy something good unawares. That 
may be it.” 

He passed his cup for his second cupful of coffee. 

** Are these the things collected by that poor young 
fellow you told me of the other day? ” asked his cousin, 
as she filled his cup. 

‘* Yes,” he said, and became meditative over a piece 
of toast. 

““ Nothing ever does happen to me,” he remarked 
presently, beginning to think aloud. “I wonder why? 
Things enough happen to other people. There is 
Harvey. Only the other week; on Monday he picked 
up sixpence, on Wednesday his chicks all had the 
staggers, on Friday his cousin came home from 
Australia, and on Saturday he broke his ankle. What 
a whirl of excitement!—compared to me.” 

“J think I would rather be without so much 


excitement,” said his housekeeper. “It can’t be 
good for you.” 
“JT suppose it’s troublesome. Still . . . you see, 


nothing ever happens to me. When I was a little boy 
I never had accidents. I never fell in love as I grew up. 
Never married. .. . I wonder how it feels to have 
something happen to you, something really remarkable. 

“That orchid-collector was only thirty-six—twenty 
years younger than myself—when he died. And he 
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had been married twice and divorced once; he had had 
malarial fever four times, and once he broke his thigh. 
He killed a Malay once, and once he was wounded by 
a poisoned dart. And in the end he was killed by 
jungle leeches. It must have all been very troublesome, 
but then it must have been very interesting, you know— 
except, perhaps, the leeches.” 

“ T am sure it was not good for him,” said the lady 
with conviction. 

‘Perhaps not.” And then Wedderburn looked at 
his watch. ‘“‘ Twenty-three minutes past eight. I am 
going up by the quarter to twelve train, so that there 
is plenty of time. I think I shall wear my alpaca jacket 
—it is quite warm enough—and my grey felt hat and 
brown shoes. I suppose 3 

He glanced out of the window at the serene sky and 
sunlit garden, and then nervously at his cousin’s face. 

* 1 think you had better take an umbrella if you are 
going to London,” she said in a voice that admitted of 
no denial. “ There’s all between here and the station 
coming back.” 

When he returned he was in a state of mild excite- 
ment. He had made a purchase. It was rare that he 
could make up his mind quickly enough to buy, but 
this time he had done so. 

* There are Vandas,” he said, “‘ and a Dendrobe and 
some Palzonophis.”” He surveyed his purchases lovingly 
as he consumed his soup. They were laid out on the 
spotless tablecloth before him, and he was telling his 
cousin all about them as he slowly meandered through 
bas dinner. It was his custom to live all his visits to 
London over again in the evening for her and his own 
entertainment. 

“I knew something would happen to-day. And I 
+have bought all these. Some of them—some of them— 
1 feel sure, do you know, that some of them will be 
remarkable. I don’t know how it is, but I feel just as 
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sure as if some one had told me that some of these will 
turn out remarkable. 

“That one ”—he pointed to a shrivelled rhizome— 
“ was not identified. It may be a Paleonophis—or it 
may not. It may be a new species, or even a new genus. 
And it was the last that poor Batten ever collected.” 

“T don’t like the look of it,” said his housekeeper. 
*“ Tt’s such an ugly shape.” 

“To me it scarcely seems to have a shape.” 

““T don’t like those things that stick out,” said his 
housekeeper. 

“Tt shall be put away in a pot to-morrow.” 

“It looks,” said the housekeeper, “ like a spider 
shamming dead.” 

Wedderburn smiled and surveyed the root with his 
head on one side. “ It is certainly not a pretty lump 
of stuff. But you can never judge of these things from 
their dry appearance. It may turn out to be a very 
beautiful orchid indeed. How busy I shall be to- 
morrow! I must see to-night just exactly what to de 
with these things, and to-morrow, I shall set to work.” 

*“* They found poor Batten lying dead, or dying, in a 
mangrove swamp—lI forget which,” he began again 
presently, “ with one of these very orchids crushed up 
under his body. He had been unwell for some days 
with some kind of native fever, and I suppose he fainted. 
These mangrove swamps are very unwholesome. Every 
drop of blood, they say, was taken out of him by the 
jungle-leeches. It may be that very plant that cost 
him his life to obtain.” 

**T think none the better of it for that.” 

“* Men must work though women may weep,” said. 
Wedderburn with profound gravity. 

“Fancy dying away from every comfort in a nasty 
swamp! Fancy being ill of fever with nothing to take 
but chlorodyne and quinine—if men were left to 
themselves they would live on chlorodyne and quinine 
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—and no one round you but-horrible natives! They 
say the Andaman islanders are most disgusting wretches 
—and, anyhow, they can scarcely make good nurses, 
‘not having the necessary training. And just for people 
in England to have orchids! ” 

“1 don’t suppose it was comfortable, but some men 
seem to enjoy that kind of thing,” said Wedderburn. 
“ Anyhow, the natives of his party were sufficiently 
civilised to take care of all his collection until his 
colleague, who was an ornithologist, came back again 
from the interior; though they could not tell the 
species of the orchid, and had let it wither. And it 
makes these things more interesting.” 

“Tt makes them disgusting. I should be afraid of 
some of the malaria clinging to them. And just think, 
there has been a dead body lying across that ugly 
thing! I never thought of that before. There! I 
declare I cannot eat another mouthful of dinner.” 

“T will take them off the table if you like, and put 
them in the window-seat. I can see them just as well 
there.” 

The next few days he was indeed singularly busy in 
his steamy little hothouse, fussing about with charcoal, 
lumps of teak, moss, and all the other mysteries of the 
orchid cultivator. He considered he was having a 
wonderfully eventful time. In the evening he would 
talk about these new orchids to his friends, and over 
and over again he reverted to his expectation of 
something strange. 

Several of the Vandas and the Dendrobium died 
under his care, but presently the strange orchid began 
to show signs of life. He was delighted, and took his 
housekeeper right away from jam-making to see it at 
once, directly he made the discovery. 

“That is a bud,” he said, “‘ and presently there will 
be a lot of leaves there, and those little things coming 
‘out here are aerial rootlets.” 
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“ They look to me like little white fingers poking out 
of the brown,” said his housekeeper. ‘I don’t like 
them.” 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t know. They look like fingers trying to get 
at you. I can’t help my likes and dislikes.” 

“I don’t know for certain, but I don’t think there 
are any orchids I know that have aerial rootlets quite 
like that. It may be my fancy, of course. You see 
they are a little flattened at the ends.” 

““T don’t like ’em,” said his housekeeper, suddenly 
shivering and turning away. “I know it’s very silly 
of me—and I’m very sorry, particularly as you like 
the things so much. But I can’t help thinking of that 
corpse.” 

“ But it may not be that particular plant. That was 
merely a guess of mine.” 

His housekeeper shrugged her shoulders. “ Anyhow, 
I don’t like it,’ she said. 

Wedderburn felt a little hurt at her dislike to the 
plant. 

But that did not prevent his talking to her about 
orchids generally, and this orchid in particular, when- 
ever he felt inclined. 

““ There are such queer things about orchids,” he 
said one day; “such possibilities of surprises. You 
know, Darwin studied their fertilisation and showed 
that the whole structure of an ordinary orchid flower 
was contrived in order that moths might carry the 
pollen from plant to plant. Well, it seems that there 
are lots of orchids known, the flower of which cannot 
possibly be used for fertilisation in that way. Some of 
the Cypripediums, for instance; there are no insects 
known that can possibly fertilise them, and some of 
them have never been found with seed.” 

* But how do they form new plants? ” 

“¢ By runners and tubers, and that kind of outgrowth. 
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That is easily explained. The puzzle is, what are the 
flowers for? 

“Very likely,” he added, “my orchid may be 
something extraordinary in that way. Ifso I shall study 
it. I have often thought of making researches as 
Darwin did. But hitherto I have not found the time, 
or something else has happened to prevent it. The 
leaves are beginning to unfold now. I do wish you 
would come and see them! ”’ 

But she said that the orchid-house was so hot it gave 
her the headache. She had seen the plant once again, 
and the aerial rootlets, which were now some of them 
more than a foot long, had unfortunately reminded her 
of tentacles reaching out after something; and they 
got into her dreams, growing after her with incredible 
rapidity. So that she had settled to her entire satisfac- 
tion that she would not see that plant again, and 
Wedderburn had to admire its leaves alone. They were 
of the ordinary broad form, and a deep glossy green, 
with splashes and dots of deep red towards the base. 
He knew of no other leaves quite like them. The plant 
was placed on a low bench near the thermometer, and 
close by was a simple arrangement by. which a tap 
dripped on the hot-water pipes and kept the air steamy. 
And he spent his afternoons now with some regularity 
meditating on the approaching flowering of this strange 
plant. 

And at last the great thing happened. Directly he 
entered the little glass house he knew that the spike 
had burst out, although his great Paleonophis Lowii 
hid the corner where his new darling stood. There was 
a new odour in the air, a rich, intensely sweet scent, 
that overpowered every other in that crowded, steaming 
little greenhouse. 

Directly he noticed this he hurried down to the 
strange orchid. And, behold! the trailing green spikes 
bore now three great splashes of blossom, from which 
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this overpowering sweetness proceeded. He stopped 
before them in an ecstasy of admiration. 

The flowers were white, with streaks of golden orange 
upon the petals; the heavy labellum was coiled into an 
intricate projection, and a wonderful bluish purple 
mingled there with the gold. He could see at once 
that the genus was altogether a new one. And 
the insufferable scent! How hot the place was! The 
blossoms swam before his eyes. 

He would see if the temperature was right. He made 
a step towards the thermometer. Suddenly everything 
appeared unsteady. The bricks on the floor were 
dancing up and down. Then the white blossoms, the 
green leaves behind them, the whole greenhouse, seemed 
to sweep sideways, and then in a curve upward. 


At half-past four his cousin made the tea, according 
to their invariable custom. But Wedderburn did not 
come in for his tea. 

“He is worshipping that horrid orchid,” she told 
herself, and waited ten minutes. “ His watch must 
have stopped. I will go and call him.” 

She went straight to the hothouse, and, opening the 
door, called hisname. There was no reply. She noticed 
that the air was very close, and loaded with an intense 
perfume. Then she saw something lying on the bricks 
between the hot-water pipes. 

For a minute, perhaps, she stood motionless. 

He was lying, face upward, at the foot of the strange 
orchid. The tentacle-like aerial rootlets no longer 
swayed freely in the air, but were crowded together, 
a tangle of grey ropes, and stretched tight, with their 
ends closely applied to his chin and neck and hands. 

She did not understand. Then she saw from under 
one of the exultant tentacles upon his cheek there 
trickled a little thread of blood. 
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With an inarticulate cry she ran towards him, and 
tried to pull him away from the leech-like suckers. She 
snapped two of these tentacles, and their sap dripped 
red. 

Then the overpowering scent of the blossom began 
to make her head reel. How they clung to him! She 
tore at the tough ropes, and he and the white in- 
florescence swam about her. She felt she was fainting, 
knew she must not. She left him and hastily opened the 
nearest door, and, after she had panted for a moment 
in the fresh air, she had a brilliant inspiration. She 
caught up a flower-pot and smashed in the windows at 
the end of the greenhouse. Then she re-entered. She 
tugged now with renewed strength at Wedderburn’s 
motionless body, and brought the strange orchid 
crashing to the floor. It still clung with the grimmest 
tenacity to its victim. In a frenzy, she lugged it and 
him into the open air. 

Then she thought of tearing through the sucker 
rootlets one by one, and in another minute she had 
released him and was dragging him away from the 
horror. 

He was white and bleeding from a dozen circular 
patches. 

The odd-job man was coming up the garden, amazed 
at the smashing of glass, and saw her emerge, hauling 
the inanimate body with red-stained hands. For a 
moment he thought impossible things. 

“ Bring some water!” she cried, and her voice 
dispelled his fancies. When, with unnatural alacrity, 
he returned with the water, he found her weeping with 
excitement, and with Wedderburn’s head upon her 
knee, wiping blood from his face. 

““What’s the matter?” said Wedderburn, opening 
his eyes feebly, and closing them again at once. 

“Go and tell Annie to come out here to me, and 
then go for Dr. Haddon at once,” she said to the 
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odd-job man so soon as he brought the water; and 
added, seeing he hesitated, ‘I will tell you all about it 
when you come back.” 

Presently Wedderburn opened his eyes again, and, 
seeing that he was troubled by the puzzle of his position, 
she explained to him, “‘ You fainted in the hothouse.” 

** And the orchid? ” 

“I will see to that,” she said. 

Wedderburn had lost a good deal of blood, but 
beyond that he had suffered no very great injury. 
They gave him brandy mixed with some pink extract 
of meat, and carried him upstairs to bed. His house- 
keeper told her incredible story in fragments to Dr. 
Haddon. “ Come to the orchid-house and see,” she 
said. 

The cold outer air was blowing in through the open 
door, and the sickly perfume was almost dispelled. 
Most of the torn aerial rootlets lay already withered 
amidst a number of dark stains upon the bricks. The 
stem of the inflorescence was broken by the fall of the 
plant, and the flowers were growing limp and brown 
at the edges of the petals. The doctor stooped towards 
it, then saw that one of the aerial rootlets still stirred 
feebly, and hesitated. 

The next morning the strange orchid still lay there, 
black now and putrescent. The door banged inter- 
mittently in the morning breeze, and all the array of 
Wedderburn’s orchids was shrivelled and prostrate. 
But Weddeburn himself was bright and garrulous 
upstairs in the glory of his strange adventure. 
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HE man with the scarred face leant over the 
Bitte and looked at my bundle. 

** Orchids? ” he asked. 

* A few,” I said. 

** Cypripediums,” he said. 

** Chiefly,” said I. 

* Anything new? I thought not. J did these 
islands twenty-five—twenty-seven years ago. If you 
find anything new here—well, it’s brand-new. I didn’t 
leave much.” 

“Tm not a collector,”’ said I. 

“TI was young then,” he went on. “Lord! how I 
used to fly round.” He seemed to take my measure. 
“IT was in the East Indies two years, and in Brazil 
seven. Then I went to Madagascar.” 

“T know a few explorers by name,” I said, 
anticipating a yarn. ‘‘ Whom did you collect for? ” 

““Dawson’s. I wonder if you’ve heard the name 
of Butcher ever? ” 

“ Butcher—Butcher? ” The name seemed vaguely 
present in my memory; then I recalled Butcher v. 
Dawson. “Why!” said I, “you are the man who 
sued them for four years’ salary—got cast away on a 
desert island... . .” 

“Your servant,” said the man with the scar, bowing. 
“Funny case, wasn’t it? Here was me, making a little 
fortune on that island, doing nothing for it neither, 
and them quite unable to give me notice. It often used 
to amuse me thinking over it while I was there. I did 
calculations of it—big—all over the blessed atoll in 
ornamental figuring.” 
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~ How did it happen?” said I. “I don’t rightly 
remember the case.” 

“Well. . . . You’ve heard of the Zpyornis? ” 

“Rather. Andrews was telling me of a new species 
he was working on only a month or so ago. Just before 
I sailed. They’ve got a thigh bone, it seems, nearly 
a yard long. Monster the thing must have been! ” 

““T believe you,” said the man with the scar. “ It 
was amonster. Sindbad’s roc was just a legend of ’em. 
But when did they find these bones? ” 

“Three or four years ago—’o1, I fancy. Why?” 

“Why? Because J found ’em—Lord!—it’s nearly 
twenty years ago. If Dawson’s hadn’t been silly 
about that salary they might have made a perfect ring 
in’em. . . . J couldn’t help the infernal boat going 
adrift.” 

He paused. “I suppose it’s the same place. A kind 
of swamp about ninety miles north of Antananarivo. 
Do you happen to know? You have to go to it along 
the coast by boats. You don’t happen to remember, 
perhaps? ” 

“1 don’t. I fancy Andrews said something about a 
swamp.” 

‘Tt must be the same. It’s on the east coast. And 
somehow there’s something in the water that keeps 
things from decaying. Like creosote it smells. It 
reminded me of Trinidad. Did they get any more 
eggs? Some of the eggs I found were a foot-and-a-half 
long. The swamp goes circling round, you know, and 
cuts off this bit. It’s mostly salt, too. Well.... 
What a time I had of it! I found the things quite by 
accident. We went for eggs, me and two native chaps 
in one of those rum canoes all tied together, and found 
the bones at the same time. We had a tent and pro- 
visions for four days, and we pitched on one of the 
firmer places. To think of it brings that odd tarry 
smell back even now. It’s funny work. You go probing 
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into the mud with iron rods,.you know. Usually the 
eggs get smashed. I wonder how long it is since these 
Apyornises really lived. The missionaries say the 
natives have legends about when they were alive, but 
I never heard any such stories myself. But certainly 
those eggs we got were as fresh as if they had been new 
laid. Fresh! Carrying them down to the boat one 
of my nigger chaps dropped one on a rock and it 
smashed. How I lammed into the beggar! But sweet 
it was, as if it was new laid, not even smelly, and its 
mother dead these four hundred years, perhaps. Said a 
centipede had bit him. However, I’m getting off the 
straight with the story. It had taken us all day to dig 
into the slush and get these eggs out unbroken, and we 
were all covered with beastly black mud, and naturally 
I was cross. So far as I knew they were the only eggs 
that have ever been got out not even cracked. I went — 
afterwards to see the ones they have at the Natural 
History Museum in London; all of them were cracked 
and just stuck together like a mosaic, and bits missing. 
Mine were perfect, and I meant to blow them when I 
got back. Naturally I was annoyed at the silly duffer 
dropping three hours’ work just on account of a 
centipede. I hit him about rather.” 

The man with the scar took out a clay pipe. I placed 
my pouch before him. He filled up absent-mindedly. 

““ How about the others? Did you get those home? 
I don’t remember rs 

“That’s the queer part of the story. I had three 
others. Perfectly fresh eggs. Well, we put ’em in the 
boat, and then I went up to the tent to make some 
coffee, leaving my two heathens down by the beach— 
the one fooling about with his sting and the other 
helping him. It never occurred to me that the beggars 


* No European is known to have seen a live Zpyornis, with 
the doubtful exception of MacAndrew, who visited Madagascar 
in 1745—H. G. W. 
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would take advantage of the peculiar position I was in 
to pick a quarrel. But I suppose the centipede poison 
and the kicking I had given him had upset the one— 
he was always a cantankerous sort—and he persuaded 
the other. 

“I remember I was sitting and smoking and boiling 
up the water over a spirit-lamp business I used to take 
on these expeditions. Incidentally I was admiring the 
swamp under the sunset. All black and blood-red it 
was, in streaks—a beautiful sight. And up beyond the 
land rose grey and hazy to the hills, and the sky behind 
them red, like a furnace mouth. And fifty yards 
behind the back of me was these blessed heathen— 
quite regardless of the tranquil air of things—plotting 
to cut me off with the boat and leave me all alone with: 
three days’ provisions and a canvas tent, and nothing 
to drink whatsoever beyond a little keg of water. I 
heard a kind of yelp behind me, and there they were in 
this canoe affair—it wasn’t properly a boat—and, 
perhaps, twenty yards from land. I realised what was 
up ina moment. My gun was in the tent, and, besides, 
I had no bullets—only duck shot. They knew that. 
But I had a little revolver in my pocket, and I pulled 
that out as I ran down to the beach. 

“* Come back!’ says I, flourishing it. 

‘* They jabbered something at me, and the man that 
broke the egg jeered. I aimed at the other—because 
he was unwounded and had the paddle, and I missed. 
They laughed. However, I wasn’t beat. I knew I had 
to keep cool, and I tried him again and made him jump 
with the whang of it. He didn’t laugh that time. The 
third time I got his head, and over he went, and the 
paddle with him. It was a precious lucky shot for a 
revolver. I reckon it was fifty yards. He went right 
under. I don’t know if he was shot, or simply stunned 
and drowned. Then I began to shout to the other 
chap to come back, but he huddled up in the canoe 
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and refused to answer. So Ff fired out my revolver at 
him and never got near him. 

“TI felt a precious fool, I can tell you. There I was 
on this rotten, black beach, flat swamp all behind me, 
and the flat sea, cold after the sunset, and just this black 
canoe drifting steadily out to sea. I tell you I damned 
Dawson’s and Jamrach’s and Museums and all the 
rest of it just to rights. I bawled to this nigger to come 
back, until my voice went up into a scream. 

“There was nothing for it but to swim after him 
and take my lick with the sharks. So I opened my 
clasp-knife and put it in my mouth, and took off my 
clothes and waded in. As soon as I was in the water 
I lost sight of the canoe, but I aimed, as I judged, to 
head it off. I hoped the man in it was too bad to 
navigate it, and that it would keep on drifting in the 
same direction. Presently it came up over the horizon 
again to the south-westward about. . The afterglow of 
- sunset was well over now and the dim of night creeping 
up. The stars were coming through the blue. I swum 
like a champion, though my legs and arms were soon 

aching. 

“However, 1 came up to him by the time the 
stars were fairly out. As it got darker I began to 
see all manner of glowing things in the water— 
phosphorescence, you know. At times it made me 
giddy. I hardly knew which was stars and which was 
phosphorescence, and whether I was swimming on my 
head or my heels. The canoe was as black as sin, and 
the ripple under the bows like liquid fire. I was 
naturally chary of clambering up into it. I was anxious 
to see what he was up to first. He seemed to be lying 
cuddled up in a lump in the bows, and the stern was all 
out of water. The thing kept turning round slowly as 
it drifted—kind of waltzing, don’t you know. I went 
to the stern and pulled it down, expecting him to wake 
up. Then I began to clamber in with my knife in my 
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hand, and ready for a rush. But he never stirred. 
So there I sat in the stern of the little canoe, drifting 
away over the calm phosphorescent sea, and with all 
the host of the stars above me, waiting for something 
to happen. 

*“ After a long time I called him by name, but he 
never answered. I was too tired to take any risks by 
going along to him. So we sat there. I fancy I dozed 
once or twice. When the dawn came I saw he was as ° 
dead as a doornail and all puffed up and purple. My 
three eggs and the bones were lying in the middle of 
the canoe, and the keg of water and some coffee and 
biscuits wrapped in a Cape Argus by his feet, and a tin 
of methylated spirit underneath him. There was no 
paddle, nor, in fact, anything except the spirit-tin that 
one could use as one, so I settled to drift until I was 
picked up. I held an inquest on him, brought in a 
verdict against some snake, scorpion, or centipede 
unknown, and sent him overboard. 

** After that I had a drink of water and a few 
biscuits, and took a look round. I suppose a man low 
down as I was don’t see very far; leastways, Mada- 
gascar was clean out of sight, and any trace of land 
at all. I saw a sail going south-westward—looked 
like a schooner but her hull never came up. Presently 
the sun got high in the sky and began to beat down 
upon me. Lord! it pretty near made my brains boil. 
I tried dipping my head in the sea, but after a while my 
eye fell on the Cape Argus, and I lay down flat in the 
canoe and spread this over me. Wonderful things 
these newspapers! I never read one through thoroughly 
before, but it’s odd what you get up to when you’re 
alone, as I was. I suppose I read that blessed old Cape 
Argus twenty times. The pitch in the canoe simply 
reeked with the heat and rose up into big blisters. 

“J drifted ten days,” said the man with the scar. 
“It’s a little thing in the telling, isn’t it? Every day 
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was like the last. Except in the morning and the 
evening I never kept a look-out even—the blaze was 
so infernal. I didn’t see a sail after the first three days, 
and those I saw took no notice of me. About the sixth 
night a ship went by scarcely half a mile away from me, 
with all its lights ablaze and its ports open, looking 
like a big firefly. There was music aboard. I stood up 
and shouted and screamed at it. The second day I 
broached one of the Apyornis eggs, scraped the shell 
away at the end bit by bit, and tried it, and I was glad 
to find it was good enough to eat. A bit flavoury— 
not bad, I mean—but with something of the taste of a 
duck’s egg. There was a kind of circular patch, about 
six inches across, on one side of the yoke, and with 
streaks of blood and a white mark like a ladder in it 
that I thought queer, but I did not understand what 
this mean at the time, and I wasn’t inclined to be 
particular. The egg lasted me three days, with biscuits 
and a drink of water. I chewed coffee berries too— 
invigorating stuff. The second egg I opened about the 
eighth day, and it scared me.” 

The man with the scar paused. “ Yes,” he said, 
* developing.” 

“‘T dare say you find it hard to believe. J did, with 
the thing before me. There the egg had been, sunk in 
that cold black mud, perhaps three hundred years. 
But there was no mistaking it. There was the—what 
is it?—embryo, with its big head and curved back, 
and its heart beating under its throat, and the yolk 
shrivelled up and great membranes spreading inside 
of the shell and all over the yolk. Here was I hatching 
out the eggs of the biggest of all extinct birds, in a 
little canoe in the midst of the Indian Ocean. If old 
Dawson had known that! It was worth four years’ 
salary. What do you think? 

“ However, I had to eat that precious thing up, every 
bit of it, before I sighted the reef, and some of the 
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mouthfuls were beastly unpleasant. I left the third one 
alone. I held it up to the light, but the shell was too 
thick for me to get any notion of what might be 
happening inside; and though I fancied I heard blood 
pulsing, it might have been the rustle in my own ears, 
like what you listen to in a seashell. 

“Then came the atoll. Came out of the sunrise, as 
it were, suddenly, close up to me. I drifted straight 
towards it until I was about half a mile from shore, not 
more, and then the current took a turn, and I had to 
paddle as hard as I could with my hands and bits of 
the Aipyornis shell to make the place. However, I got 
there. It was just a common atoll about four miles 
round, with a few trees growing and a spring in one 
place, and the lagoon full of parrot-fish. I took the 
egg ashore and put it in a good place, well above the 
tide lines and in the sun, to give it all the chance I 
could, and pulled the canoe up safe, and loafed about 
prospecting. It’s rum how dull an atoll is. As soon as I 
had found a spring all the interest seemed to vanish. 
When I was a kid I thought nothing could be finer or 
more adventurous than the Robinson Crusoe business, 
but that place was as monotonous as a book of sermons. 
I went round finding eatable things and generally 
thinking; but I tell you I was bored to death before 
the first day was out. It shows my luck—the very 
day I landed the weather changed. A thunderstorm 
went by to the north and flicked its wing over the 
island, and in the night there came a drencher and a 
howling wind slap over us. It wouldn’t have taken 
much, you know, to upset that canoe. 

**T was sleeping under the canoe, and the egg was 
luckily among the sand higher up the beach, and the 
first thing I remember was a sound like a hundred 
pebbles hitting the boat at once, and a rush of water 
over my body. I’d been dreaming of Antananarivo, 
and I sat up and holloaed to Intoshi to ask her what the 
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devil was up, and clawed out at the chair where the 
matches used to be. Then I remembered where I was. 
There were phosphorescent waves rolling up as if they 
meant to eat me, and all the rest of the night as black 
as pitch. The air was simply yelling. The clouds 
seemed down on your head almost, and the rain fell as 
if heaven was sinking and they were baling out the 
waters above the firmament. One great roller came 
writhing at me, like a fiery serpent, and I bolted. 
Then I thought of the canoe, and ran down to it as 
the water went hissing back again; but the thing had 
gone. I wondered about the egg then, and I felt my 
way to it. It was all right and well out of reach of the 
maddest waves, so I sat down beside it and cuddled it 
for company. Lord! what a night that was! 

“The storm was over before the morning. There 
wasn’t a rag of cloud left in the sky when the dawn 
came, and all along the beach there were bits of plank 
scattered—which was the disarticulated skeleton, so to 
speak, of my canoe. However, that gave me something 
to do, for taking advantage of two of the trees being 
together, I rigged up a kind of storm-shelter with these 
vestiges. And that day the egg hatched. 

“ Hatched, sir, when my head was pillowed on it and 
I was asleep. I heard a whack and felt a jar and sat 
up, and there was the end of the egg pecked out and a 
rum little brown head looking out at me. ‘ Lord!’ I 
said, ‘ you’re welcome’; and with a little difficulty he 
came out. 

“He was a nice friendly little chap at first, about 
the size of a small hen—very much like most other 
young birds, only bigger. His plumage was a dirty 
brown to begin with, with a sort of grey scab that fell 
off it very soon, and scarcely feathers—a kind of downy 
hair. I can hardly express how pleased I was to see 
him. I tell you, Robinson Crusoe don’t make near 
enough of his loneliness. But here was interesting 
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company. He looked at me and winked his eye from 
the front backwards, like a hen, and gave a chirp and 
began to peck about at once, as though being hatched 
three hundred years too late was just nothing. ‘ Glad 
to see you, Man Friday!’ says I, for I had naturally 
settled he was to be called Man Friday if ever he was 
hatched, as soon as ever I found the egg in the canoe 
had developed. I was a bit anxious about his feed, so 
I gave him a lump of raw parrot-fish at once. He took 
it, and opened his beak for more. I was glad of that 
for, under the circumstances, if he’d been at all fanciful, 
I should have had to eat him after all. 

“You'd be surprised what an interesting bird that 
fEpyornis chick was. He followed me about from the 
very beginning. He used to stand by me and watch 
while I fished in the lagoon, and go shares in anything 
I caught. And he was sensible, too. There were nasty 
green warty things, like pickled gherkins, used to lie 
about on the beach, and he tried one of these and it 
upset him. He never even looked at any of them again. 

“And he grew. You could almost see him grow. 
And as I was never much of a society man, his quiet, 
friendly ways suited me to a T. For nearly two years 
we were as happy as we could be on that island. I had 
no business worries, for I knew my salary was mounting 
up at Dawsons’. We could see a sail now and then, 
but nothing ever came near us. I amused myself, too, 
by decorating the island with designs worked in sea- 
urchins and fancy shells of various kinds. I put 
AEpyornis IsLanpD all round the place very nearly, in 
_ big letters, like what you see done with coloured stones 
at railway stations in the old country, and mathematical © 
calculations and drawings of various sorts. And I used 
to lie watching the blessed bird stalking round and 
growing, growing; and think how I could make a 
living out of him by showing him about if I ever got 
taken off. After his first moult he began to get hand- 
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some, with a crest and a blue wattle, and a lot of green 
feathers at the behind of him. And then I used to 
puzzle whether Dawsons’ had any right to claim him 
or not. Stormy weather and in the rainy season we lay 
snug under the shelter I had made out of the old 
canoe, and I used to tell him lies about my friends at 
home. And after a storm we would go round the island 
together to see if there was any drift. It was a kind of 
idyll, you might say. If only I had had some tobacco 
it would have been simply just like heaven. 

“Tt was about the end of the second year our little 

* paradise went wrong. Friday was then about fourteen 
feet high to the bill of him, with a big, broad head like 
the end of a pickaxe, and two huge brown eyes with 
yellow rims, set together like a man’s—not out of sight 
of each other like a hen’s. His plumage was fine—none 
of the half-mourning style of your ostrich—more like a 
cassowary as far as colour and texture go. And then it 
was he began to cock his comb at me and give himself 
airs, and show signs of a nasty temper... . 

“At last came a time when my fishing had been 
rather unlucky, and he began to hang about me in a 
queer, meditative way. I thought he might have been 
eating sea-cucumbers or something, but it was really 
just discontent on his part. I was hungry too, and 
when at last I landed a fish I wanted it for myself. 
Tempers were short that morning on both sides. He 
pecked at it and grabbed it, and I gave him a whack 
on the head to make him leave go. And at that he 
went for me. Lord! .. 

‘‘ He gave me this in the face.” The man indicated 
his scar. ‘‘ Then he kicked me. It was like a cart-horse. 
I got up, and seeing he hadn’t finished, I started off 
full tilt with my arms doubled up over my face. But 
he ran on those gawky legs of his faster than a racehorse, 
and kept landing out at me with sledgehammer kicks, 
and bringing his pickaxe down on the back of my head. 
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I made for the lagoon, and went in up to my neck. He 
stopped at the water, for he hated getting his feet wet, 
and began to make a shindy, something like a peacock’s, 
only hoarser. He started strutting up and down the 
beach. I?ll admit I felt small to see this blessed fossil 
lording it there. And my head and my face were all 
bleeding, and—well, my body just one jelly of bruises. 

“I decided to swim across the lagoon and leave him 
alone for a bit, until the affair blew over. I shinned up 
the tallest palm-tree, and sat there thinking of it all. 
I don’t suppose I ever felt so hurt by anything before 
or since. It was the brutal ingratitude of the creature. 
I’?d been more than a brother to him. I’d hatched him, 
educated him. A great gawky, out-of-date bird! And 
me a human being—heir of the ages and all that. 

“1 thought after a time he’d begin to see things in 
that light himself, and feel a little sorry for his behaviour. 
I thought if I was to catch some nice little bits of fish, 
perhaps, and go to him presently in a casual kind of 
way, and offer them to him, he might do the sensible 
thing. It took me some time to learn how unforgiving 
and cantankerous an extinct bird can be. Malice! 

“IT won’t tell you all the little devices I tried to get 
that bird round again. I simply can’t. It makes my 
cheek burn with shame even now to think of the snubs 
and buffets I had from this infernal curiosity. I tried 
violence. I chucked lumps of coral at him from a safe 
distance, but he only swallowed them. I shied my open 
knife at him and almost lost it, though it was too big 
for him to swallow. I tried starving him out and struck 
fishing, but he took to picking along the beach at low 
water after worms, and rubbed along on that. Half 
my time I spent up to my neck in the lagoon, and the 
rest up the palm-trees. One of them was scarcely high 
enough, and when he caught me up it he had a regular 
Bank Holiday with the calves of my legs. It got 
unbearable. I don’t know if you have ever tried sleep- 
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ing up a palm-tree. It gave me the most horrible 
nightmares. Think of the shame of it, too! Here was 
this extinct animal mooning about my island like a 
sulky duke, and me not allowed to rest the sole of my 
foot on the place. I used to cry with weariness and 
vexation. I told him straight that I didn’t mean to be 
chased about a desert island by any damned anachron- 
isms. I told him to go and peck a navigator of his own 
age. But he only snapped his beak at me. Great ugly 
bird, all legs and neck! 

“JT shouldn’t like to say how long that went on 
altogether. I’d have killed him sooner if I’d known how. 
However, I hit on a way of settling him at last. It is 
a South American dodge. I joined all my fishing-lines 
together with stems of seaweed and things, and made a 
stoutish string, perhaps twelve yards in length or more 
and I fastened two lumps of coral rock to the ends of 
this. It took me some time to do, because every now 
and then I had to go into the lagoon or up a tree as 
the fancy took me. This I whirled rapidly round my 
head, and then let it go at him. The first time I 
_ missed, but the next time the string caught his legs 
beautifully, and wrapped round them again and again. 
Over he went. I threw it standing waist-deep in the 
lagoon, and as soon as he went down I was out of the 
water and sawing at his neck with my knife. ... 

“IT don’t like to think of that even now. I felt like 
a murderer while I did it, though my anger was hot 
against him. When I stood over him and saw him 
bleeding on the white sand, and his beautiful great legs 
and neck writhing in his last agony . . . Pah! 

“With that tragedy loneliness came upon me like a 
curse. Good Lord! you can’t imagine how I missed 
that bird. I sat by his corpse and sorrowed over him, 
and shivered as I looked round the desolate, silent reef. 
I thought of what a jolly little bird he had been when 
he was hatched, and of a thousand pleasant tricks he 
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had played before he went wrong. I thought if I'd 
only wounded him I might have nursed him round into 
a better understanding. If I’'d had any means of 
digging into the coral rock I’d have buried him. I felt 
exactly as if he was human. As it was, I couldn’t think 
of eating him, so I put him in the lagoon, and the little 
fishes picked him clean. I didn’t even save the feathers. 
Then one day a chap cruising about in a yacht had 
a fancy to see if my atoll still existed. 

“He didn’t come a moment too soon, for I was 
about sick enough of the desolation of it, and only 
hesitating whether I should walk out into the sea and 
finish up the business that way, or fall back on the 
- green things. . 

“TI sold the bones to a man named Winslow—a 
dealer near the British Museum, and he says he sold 
them to old Havers. It seems Havers didn’t understand 
they were extra large, and it was only after his death 
they attracted attention. They called °em pyornis— 
what was it? ” 

“* Apyornis vastus,’ said I. “It’s funny, the very 
thing was mentioned to me by a friend of mine. When 
they found an A‘pyornis, with a thigh a yard long, they 
thought they had reached the top of the scale, and 
called him Apyornis maximus. Then some one turned 
up another thigh-bone four feet six or more, and that 
they called poyornis Titan. Then your vastus was 
found after old Havers died, in his collection, and 
then a vastissimus turned up.” 

** Winslow was telling me as much,” said the man 
with the scar. “If they get any more A/pyornises, he 
reckons some scientific swell will go and burst a blood- 
vessel. But it was a queer thing to happen to a man; 
wasn’t it—altogether? ” 
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NtiL the extraordinary affair at Sidmouth, the 
I) seule species Haploteuthis ferox was known to 
science only generically, on the strength of a half- 
digested tentacle obtained near the Azores, and a 
decaying body pecked by birds and nibbled by fish, 
found early in 1896 by Mr. Jennings, near Land’s End. 

In no department of zoological science, indeed, are 
we quite so much in the dark as with regard to the deep- 
sea cephalopods. A mere accident, for instance, it was 
that led to the Prince of Monaco’s discovery of nearly 
a dozen new forms in the summer of 1895, a discovery 
in which the before-mentioned tentacle was included. 
It chanced that a cachalot was killed off Terceira by 
some sperm whalers, and in its last struggles charged 
almost to the Prince’s yacht, missed it, rolled under, 
and died within twenty yards of his rudder. And in 
its agony it threw up a number of large objects, which 
the Prince, dimly perceiving they were strange and 
important, was, by a happy expedient, able to secure 
before they sank. He set his screws in motion, and 
kept them circling in the vortices thus created until a 
boat could be lowered. And these specimens were 
whole cephalopods and fragments of cephalopods, 
some of gigantic proportions, and almost all of them 
unknown to science! 

It would seem, indeed, that these large and agile 
creatures, living in the middle depths of the sea, must, 
to a large extent, for ever remain unknown to us, since 
under water they are too nimble for nets, and it is only 


by such rare, unlooked-for accidents that specimens 
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can be obtained. In the case of Haploteuthis ferox, for 
instance, we are still altogether ignorant of its habitat, 
as ignorant as we are of the breeding-ground of the 
herring or the sea-ways of the salmon. And zoologists 
are altogether at a loss to account for its sudden 
appearance on our coast. Possibly it was the stress of a 
hunger migration that drove it hither out of the deep. 
But it will be, perhaps, better to avoid necessarily 
inconclusive discussion, and to proceed at once with 
our narrative. 

The first human being to set eyes upon a living 
Haploteuthis—the first human being to survive, that is, 
for there can be little doubt now that the wave of 
bathing fatalities and boating accidents that travelled 
along the coast of Cornwall and Devon in early May 
was due to this cause—was a retired tea-dealer of the 
name of Fison, who was stopping at a Sidmouth 
boarding-house. It was in the afternoon, and he was 
walking along the cliff path between Sidmouth and 
Ladram Bay. The cliffs in this direction are very high, 
but down the red face of them in one place a kind of 
ladder staircase has been made. He was near this 
when his attention was attracted by what at first he 
thought to be a cluster of birds struggling over. 
a fragment of food that caught the sunlight, and 
glistened pinkish-white. The tide was right out, and 
this object was not only far below him, but remote 
across a broad waste of rock reef covered with dark 
seaweed and interspersed with silvery shining tidal 
pools. And he was, moreover, dazzled by the bright- 
ness of the further water. 

In a minute, regarding this again, he perceived that 
his judgment was in fault, for over this struggle circled 
a number of birds, jackdaws and gulls for the most 
part, the latter gleaming blindingly when the sunlight 
smote their wings, and they seemed minute in com- 
parison with it. And his curiosity was, perhaps, 
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aroused all the more strongly because of his first 
insufficient explanations. 

As he had nothing better to do than amuse himself, 
he decided to make this object, whatever it was, the 
goal of his afternoon walk, instead of Ladram Bay, 
conceiving it might perhaps be a great fish of some 
sort, stranded by some chance, and flapping about in its 
distress. And so he hurried down the long steep ladder, 
stopping at intervals of thirty feet or so to take breath 
and scan the mysterious movement. 

At the foot of the cliff he was, of course, nearer his 
object than he had been; but, on the other hand, it 
now came up against the incandescent sky, beneath 
the sun, so as to seem dark and indistinct. Whatever 
was pinkish of it was now hidden by a skerry of weedy 
boulders. But he perceived that it was made up of 
seven rounded bodies, distinct or connected, and that 
the birds kept up a constant croaking and screaming, 
but seemed afraid to approach it too closely. 

Mr. Fison, torn by curiosity, began picking his way 
across the wave-worn rocks, and finding the wet sea- 
weed that covered them thickly rendered them ex- 
tremely slippery, he stopped, removed his shoes and 
socks, and coiled his trousers above his knees. His 
object was, of course, merely to avoid stumbling into 
the rocky pools about him, and perhaps he was rather 
glad, as all men are, of an excuse to resume, even for 
a moment, the sensations of his boyhood. At any rate, 
it is to this, no doubt, that he owes his life. 

He approached his mark with all the assurance which 
the absolute security of this country against all forms 
of animal life gives its inhabitants. The round bodies 
moved to and fro, but it was only when he surmounted 
the skerry of boulders I have mentioned that he realised 
the horrible nature of the discovery. It came upon 
him with some suddenness. 

The rounded bodies fell apart as he came into sight 
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over the ridge, and displayed the pinkish object to be 
the partially devoured body of a human being, but 
whether of a man or woman he was unable to say. 
And the rounded bodies were new and ghastly-looking 
creatures, in shape somewhat resembling an octopus, 
and with huge and very long and flexible tentacles, 
coiled copiously on the ground. The skin had a 
glistening texture, unpleasant to see, like shiny leather. 
The downward bend of the tentacle-surrounded mouth, 
the curious excrescence at the bend, the tentacles, and 
the large intelligent eyes, gave the creatures a grotesque 
suggestion of a face. They were the size of a fair-sized 
swine about the body, and the tentacles seemed to him 
to be many feet in length. There were, he thinks, 
seven or eight at least of the creatures. Twenty yards 
beyond them, amid the surf of the now returning tide, 
two others were emerging from the sea. 

Their bodies lay flatly on the rocks, and their eyes 
regarded him with evil interest; but it does not appear 
that Mr. Fison was afraid, or that he realised that he 
was in any danger. Possibly his confidence is to be 
ascribed to the limpness of their attitudes. But he 
was horrified, of course, and intensely excited and 
indigant, at such revolting creatures preying upon 
human flesh. He thought they had chanced upon a 
drowned body. He shouted to them, with the idea of 
driving them off, and finding they did not budge, cast 
about him, picked up a big rounded lump of rock, and 
flung it at one. 

And then, slowly uncoiling their tentacles, they 
all began moving towards him—creeping at first 
deliberately, and making a soft purring sound to 
each other. 

In a moment Mr. Fison realised that he was in 
danger. He shouted again, threw both his boots, and 
started off, with a leap, forthwith. Twenty yards off 
he stopped and faced about, judging them slow, and 
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behold! the tentacles of their leader were already 
pouring over the rocky ridge on which he had just been 
standing! 

At that he shouted again, but this time not threaten- 
ing, but a cry of dismay, and began jumping, striding, 
slipping, wading across the uneven expanse between 
him and the beach. The tall red cliffs seemed suddenly 
at a vast distance, and he saw, as though they were 
creatures in another world, two minute workmen 
engaged in the repair of the ladder-way, and little 
suspecting the race for life that was beginning below 
them. At one time he could hear the creatures splash- 
ing in the pools not a dozen feet behind him, and once 
he slipped and almost fell. 

They chased him to the very foot of the cliffs, and 
desisted only when he had been joined by the workmen 
at the foot of the ladder-way up the cliff. All three 
of the men pelted them with stones for a time, and then 
hurried to the cliff top and along the path towards 
Sidmouth, to secure assistance and a boat, and to 
rescue the desecrated body from the clutches of thesee 
abominable creatures. 


2 


Anp, as if he had not already been in sufficient peril 
that day, Mr. Fison went with the boat to point out 
the exact spot of his adventure. 

As the tide was down, it required a considerable 
detour to reach the spot, and when at last they came © 
off the ladder-way, the mangled body had disappeared. 
The water was now running in, submerging first one 
slab of slimy rock and then another, and the four men 
in the boat—the workmen, that is, the boatman, and 
Mr. Fison—now turned their attention from the 
bearings off shore to the water beneath the keel, 
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At first they could see little below them, save a dark 
jungle of laminaria, with an occasional darting fish. 
Their minds were set on adventure, and they expressed 
their disappointment freely. But presently they saw 
one of the monsters swimming through the water 
seaward, with a curious rolling motion that suggested 
to Mr. Fison the spinning roll of a captive balloon. 
Almost immediately after, the waving streamers of 
laminaria were extraordinarily perturbed, parted for a 
moment, and three of these beasts became darkly 
visible, struggling for what was probably some fragment 
of the drowned man. In a moment the copious olive- 
green ribbons had poured again over this writhing 
group. 

At that all four men, greatly excited, began beating 
the water with oars and shouting, and immediately 
they saw a tumultuous movement among the weeds. 
They desisted to see more clearly, and as soon as the 
water was smooth, they saw, as it seemed to them, 
the whole sea bottom among the weeds set with eyes 

“Ugly swine!” cried one of the men. ‘ Why, 
there’s dozens! ” 

And forthwith the things began to rise through the 
water about them. Mr. Fison has since described to 
the writer this startling eruption out of the waving 
laminaria meadows. To him it seemed to occupy a 
considerable time, but it is probable that really it was 
an affair of a few seconds only. For a time nothing but 
eyes, and then he speaks of tentacles streaming out and 
parting the weed fronds this way and that. Then these 
- things, growing larger, until at last the bottom was 
hidden by their intercoiling forms, and the tips of 
tentacles rose darkly here and there into the air above 
the swell of the waters. 

One came up boldly to the side of the boat, and 
clinging to this with three of its sucker-set tentacles, 
threw four others over the gunwale, as if with an 
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intention either of oversetting the boat or of clambering 
into it. Mr. Fison at once caught up the boat-hook, and, 
jabbing furiously at the soft tentacles, forced it to 
desist. He was struck in the back and almost pitched 
overboard by the boatman, who was using his oar to 
resist a similar attack on the other side of the boat. 
But the tentacles on either side at once relaxed their 
hold at this, slid out of sight, and splashed into the 
water. 

‘“‘ We'd better get out of this,” said Mr. Fison, who 
was trembling violently. He went to the tiller, while 
the boatman and one of the workmen seated themselves 
and began rowing. The other workman stood up in 
the fore part of the boat, with the boat-hook, ready to 
strike any more tentacles that might appear. Nothing 
else seems to have been said. Mr. Fison had expressed 
the common feeling beyond amendment. In a hushed, 
scared mood, with faces white and drawn, they set 
about escaping from the position into which they had 
so recklessly blundered. 

But the oars had scarcely dropped into the water 
before dark, tapering, serpentine ropes had bound 
them, and were about the rudder; and creeping up the 
sides of the boat with a looping motion came the 
suckers again. ‘The men gripped their oars and pulled, 
but it was like trying to move a boat in a floating raft 
of weeds. “ Help here! ” cried the boatman, and Mr. 
Fison and the second workman rushed to help lug at 
the oar. 

Then the man with the boat-hook—his name was 
Ewan, or Ewen—sprang up with a curse and began 
striking downward over the side, as far as he could 
reach, at the bank of tentacles that now clustered along 
the boat’s bottom. And, at the same time, the two 
rowers stood up to get a better purchase for the recovery 
of their oars. The boatman handed his to Mr. Fison, 
who lugged desperately, and, meanwhile, the boatman 
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opened a big clasp-knife, and leaning over the side 
of the boat, began hacking at the spiring arms upon 
the oar shaft. 

Mr. Fison, staggering with the quivering rocking of 
the boat, his teeth set, his breath coming short, and the 
veins starting on his hands as he pulled at his oar, 
suddenly cast his eyes seaward. And there, not fifty 
yards off, across the long rollers of the incoming tide, 
was a large boat standing in towards them, with three 
women and a little child in it. A boatman was rowing, 
and a little man with a pink-ribboned straw hat and 
whites stood in the stern hailing them. For a moment, 
of course, Mr. Fison thought of help, and then he 
thought of the child. He abandoned his oar forthwith, 
threw up his arms in a frantic gesture, and screamed to 
the party in the boat to keep away “ for God’s sake! ” 

It says much for the modesty and courage of Mr. 
Fison that he does not seem to be aware that there was 
any quality of heroism in his action at this juncture. 
The oar he had abandoned was at once drawn under, 
and presently reappeared floating about twenty yards 
away. 

At the same moment Mr. Fison felt the boat under 
him lurch violently, and a hoarse scream, a prolonged 
cry of terror from Hill, the boatman, caused him to 
forget the party of excursionists altogether. He turned, 
and saw Hill crouching by the forward row-lock, his 
face convulsed with terror, and his right arm over the 
side and drawn tightly down. He gave now a succession 
of short, sharp cries, ‘“ Oh! oh! oh!—oh!” Mr. Fison 
believes that he must have been hacking at the tentacles 
below the water-line, and have been grasped by them, 
but, of course, it is quite impossible to say now certainly 
what had happened. The boat was heeling over, so 
that the gunwale was within ten inches of the water, 
and both Ewan and the other labourer were striking 
down into the water, with oar and boat-hook, on either 
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side of Hill’s arm. Mr. Fison instinctively placed 
himself to counterpoise them. 

Then Hill, who was a burly, powerful man, made a 
strenuous effort, and rose almost to a standing position. 
He lifted his arm, indeed, clean out of the water. 
Hanging to it was a complicated tangle of brown ropes, 
and the eyes of one of the brutes that had hold of him, 
glaring straight and resolute, showed momentarily 
above the surface.. The boat heeled more and more, 
and the green-brown water came pouring in a cascade 
over the side. Then Hill slipped and fell. with his ribs 
across the side, and his arm and the mass of tentacles 
about it splashed back into the water. He rolled 
over; his boot kicked Mr. Fison’s knee as that gentle- 
man rushed forward to seize him, and in another 
moment fresh tentacles had whipped about his waist 
and. neck, and after a brief, convulsive struggle, in 
which the boat was nearly capsized, Hill was lugged 
overboard. The boat righted with a violent jerk that 
all but sent Mr. Fison over the other side, and hid the 
struggle in the water from his eyes. 

He stood staggering to recover his balance for a 
moment, and as he did so he became aware that the 
struggle and the inflowing tide had carried them close 
upon the weedy rocks again. Not four yards off a table 
of rock still rose in rhythmic movements above the 
inwash of the tide. In a moment Mr. Fison seized the 
oar from Ewan, gave one vigorous stroke, then drop- 
ping it, ran to the bows and leapt. He felt his feet slide 
over the rock, and, by a frantic effort, leapt again 
towards a further mass. He stumbled over this, came 
to his knees, and rose again. 

“* Look out! ” cried some one, and a large drab body 
struck him. He was knocked flat into a tidal pool by 
one of the workmen, and as he went down he heard 
smothered, choking cries, that he believed at the time 
came from Hill. Then he found himself marvelling at 
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the shrillness and variety of Hill’s voice. Some one 
jumped over him, and a curving rush of foamy water 
poured over him, and passed. He scrambled to his 
feet, dripping, and, without looking seaward, ran as 
fast as his terror would let him, shoreward. Before 
him, over the flat space of scattered rocks, stumbled 
the two workmen—one a dozen yards in front of the 
other. 

He looked over his shoulder at last, and seeing that 
he was not pursued, faced about. He was astonished. 
From the moment of the rising of the cephalopods out 
of the water he had been acting too swiftly to fully 
comprehend his actions. Now it seemed to him as 
if he had suddenly jumped out of an evil dream. 

For there were the sky, cloudless and blazing with 
the afternoon sun, the sea weltering under its pitiless 
brightness, the soft creamy foam of the breaking water, 
and the low, long, dark ridges of rock. The righted 
boat floated, rising and falling gently on the swell about 
a dozen yards from shore. Hill and the monsters, all 
the stress and tumult of that fierce fight for life, had 
vanished as though they had never been. 

_Mr. Fison’s heart was beating violently; he was 
throbbing to the finger-tips, and his breath came deep. 

There was something missing. For some seconds he 
could not think clearly enough what this might be. 
Sun, sky, sea, rocks—what was it? Then he remembered 
the boat-load of excursionists. It had vanished. He 
wondered whether he had imagined it. He turned, 
and saw the two workmen standing side by side under 
the projecting masses of the tall pink cliffs. He hesi- 
tated whether he should make one last attempt to save 
the man Hill. His physical excitement seemed to desert 
him suddenly, and leave him aimless and helpless. He 
turned shoreward, stumbling and wading towards his 
two companions. 

He looked back again, and there were now two boats 
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floating, and the one farthest out at sea pitched clumsily, 
bottom upward. 


3 


So it was Haploteuthis ferox made its appearance upon 
the Devonshire coast. So far, this has been its most 
serious aggression. Mr. Fison’s account, taken together 
with the wave of boating and bathing casualties to 
which I have already alluded, and the absence of fish 
from the Cornish coasts that year, points clearly to a 
shoal of these voracious deep-sea monsters prowling 
slowly along the sub-tidal coast-line. Hunger migration 
has, I know, been suggested as the force that drove 
them hither; but, for my own part, I prefer to believe 
the alternative theory of Hemsley. Hemsley holds 
that a pack or shoal of these creatures may have 
become enamoured of human flesh by the accident of 
a foundered ship sinking among them, and have 
wandered in search of it out of their accustomed zone; 
first waylaying and following ships, and so coming to 
our shores in the wake of the Atlantic traffic. But to 
discuss Hemsley’s cogent and admirably-stated argu- 
ments would be out of place here. 

It would seem that the appetites of the shoal were 
satisfied by the catch of eleven people—for, so far as 
can be ascertained, there were ten people in the second 
boat, and certainly these creatures gave no further signs 
of their presence off Sidmouth that day. The coast 
between Seaton and Budleigh Salterton was patrolled 
all that evening and night by four Preventive Service 
boats, the men in which were armed with harpoons and 
cutlasses, and as the evening advanced, a number of 
more or less similarly equipped expeditions, organised 
by private individuals, joined them. Mr. Fison took 
no part in any of these expeditions. 
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About midnight excited hails were heard from a boat 
about a couple of miles out at sea to the south-east of 
Sidmouth, and a lantern was seen waving in a strange 
manner to and fro and up and down. The nearer boats 
at once hurried towards the alarm. The venturesome 
occupants of the boat—a seaman, a curate, and two 
schoolboys—had actually seen the monsters passing 
under their boat. The creatures, it seems, like most 
deep-sea organisms, were phosphorescent, and they had 
been floating, five fathoms deep or so, like creatures 
of moonshine through the blackness of the water, their 
tentacles retracted and as if asleep, rolling over and 
over, and moving slowly in a wedge-like formation 
towards the south-east. 

These people told their story in gesticulated frag- 
ments, as first one boat drew alongside and then 
another. At last there was a little fleet of eight or nine 
boats collected together, and from them a tumult, like 
the chatter of a market-place, rose into the stillness of 
the night. There was little or no disposition to pursue 
the shoal, the people had neither weapons nor 
experience for such a dubious chase, and presently 
—even with a certain relief, it may be—the boats 
turned shoreward. 

And now to tell what is perhaps the most astonishing 
fact in this whole astonishing raid. We have not the 
slightest knowledge of the subsequent movements of 
the shoal, although the whole south-west coast was now 
alert for it. But it may, perhaps, be significant that a 
cachalot was stranded off Sark on June 3. Two weeks 
-and three days after this Sidmouth affair, a living 
Haploteuthis came ashore on Calais sands. It was alive, 
because several witnesses saw its tentacles moving in 
a convulsive way. But it is probable that it was dying. 
A gentleman named Pouchet obtained a rifle and shot 
ibs 
That was the last appearance of a living Huploteuthis. 
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No others were seen on the French coast. On the 15th 
of June a dead carcass, almost complete, was washed 
ashore near Torquay, and a few days later a boat from 
the Marine Biological station, engaged in dredging off 
Plymouth, picked up a rotting specimen, slashed deeply 
with a cutlass wound. How the former had come by 
its death it is impossible to say. And on the last day 
of June, Mr. Egbert Caine, an artist, bathing near 
Newlyn, threw up his arms, shrieked, and was drawn 
under. A friend bathing with him made no attempt 
to save him, but swam at once for the shore. This is 
the last fact to tell of this extraordinary raid from the 
deeper sea. Whether it is really the last of these horrible 
creatures, it is, as yet, premature to say. But it is 
believed, and certainly it is to be hoped, that they have 
returned now, and returned for good, to the sunless 
depths of the middle seas, out of which they have so ° 
strangely and so mysteriously arisen. 
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< I CAN’assure you,” said I, “ that it will take a very 
tangible ghost to frighten me.” And I stood up 
before the fire with my glass in my hand. 

‘It is your own choosing,” said the man with the 
withered arm, and glanced at me askance. 

“ Fight-and-twenty years,” said I, “I have lived, 
and never a ghost have I seen as yet.” 

The old woman sat staring hard into the fire, her 
pale eyes wide open. “Ay,” she broke in; “and 
eight-and-twenty years you have lived and never seen 
the likes of this house, I reckon. There’s a many 
things to see, when one’s still but eight-and-twenty.” 
She swayed her head slowly from side to side. “A 
many things to see and sorrow for.” 

I half suspected the old people were trying to enhance 
the spiritual terrors of their house by their droning 
insistence. I put down my empty glass on the table 
and looked about the room, and caught a glimpse of 
myself, abbreviated and broadened to an impossible 
sturdiness, in the queer old mirror at the end of the 
room. ‘ Well,” I said, “if I see anything to-night, I 
shall be so much the wiser. For I come to the business 
with an open mind.” 

“It’s your own choosing,” said the man with the 
withered arm once more. ; 

I heard the sound of a stick and a shambling step 
on the flags in the passage outside, and the door creaked 
on its hinges as a second old man entered, more bent, 
more wrinkled, more aged even than the first. He 
supported himself by a single crutch, his eyes were 
covered by a shade, and his lower lip, half-averted, 
hung pale and pink from his decaying yellow teeth. 
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He made straight for an arm-chair on the opposite side 
of the table, sat down clumsily, and began to cough. 
The man with the withered arm gave this new-comer 
a short glance of positive dislike; the old woman took 
no notice of his arrival, but remained with her eyes 
fixed steadily on the fire. 

“‘ T said—it’s your own choosing,” said the man with 
the withered arm, when the coughing had ceased for 
a while. 

“‘ Tt’s my own choosing,” I answered. 

The man with the shade became aware of my 
presence for the first time, and threw his head back 
for a moment and sideways, to see me. I caught 
a momentary glimpse of his eyes, small and bright 
and inflamed. Then he began to cough and splutter 
again. 

“Why don’t you drink?” said the man with the 
withered arm, pushing the beer towards him. The 
man with the shade poured out a glassful with a shaky 
arm that splashed half as much again on the deal 
table. A monstrous shadow of him crouched upon the 
wall and mocked his action as he poured and drank. 
I must confess I had scarce expected these grotesque 
custodians. There is to my mind something inhuman 
in senility, something crouching and atavistic; the 
human qualities seem to drop from old people 
insensibly day by day. The three of them made me 
feel uncomfortable, with their gaunt silences, their bent 
carriage, their evident unfriendliness to me and to one 
another. 

“Tf,” said I, “ you will show me to this haunted 
room of yours, I will make myself comfortable there.” 

The old man with the cough jerked his head back 
so suddenly that it startled me, and shot another glance 
of his red eyes at me from under the shade; but no 
one answered me. I waited a minute, glancing from 
one to the other. 
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“Tf,” I said a little louder, ‘if you will show me 
to this haunted room of yours, I will relieve you from 
the task of entertaining me.” 

““There’s a candle on the slab outside the door,” 
said the man with the withered arm, looking at my feet 
as he addressed me. “ But if you go to the red room 
to-night i 

(“ This night of all nights!” said the old woman.) 

“You go alone.” _ 

“Very well,” I answered. “ And which way do I 

Oo? 39 

** You go along the passage for a bit,” said he, “ until 
you come to a door, and through that is a spiral stair- 
case, and half-way up that is a landing and another 
door covered with baize. Go through that and down 
the long corridor to the end, and the red room is on 
your left up the steps.” 

“ Have I got that right? ” I said, and repeated his 
directions. He corrected me in one particular. 

** And are you really going? ” said the man with the 
shade, looking at me again for the third time, with 
that queer, unnatural tilting of the face. 

(‘‘ This night of all nights!” said the old woman.) 

“Tt is what I came for,”’ I said, and moved towards 
the door. As I did so, the old man with the shade rose 
and staggered round the table, so as to be closer to the 
others and to the fire. At the door I turned and looked 
at them, and saw they were all close together, dark 
against the firelight, staring at me over their shoulders, 
with an intent expression on their ancient faces. 

** Good-night,”’ I said, setting the door open. 

“Tt’s your own choosing,” said the man with the 
withered arm. 

I left the door wide open until the candle was well 
alight, and then I shut them in and walked down the 
chilly, echoing passage. 

I must confess that the oddness of these three old 
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pensioners in whose charge her ladyship had left the 
castle, and the deep-toned, old-fashioned furniture of 
the housekeeper’s room in which they foregathered, 
affected me in spite of my efforts to keep myself at a 
matter-of-fact phase. They seemed to belong to 
another age, an older age, an age when things spiritual 
were different from this of ours, less certain; an age 
when omens and witches were credible, and ghosts 
beyond denying. Their very existence was spectral; the 
cut of their clothing, fashions born in dead brains. The 
ornaments and conveniences of the room.about them 
were ghostly—the thoughts of vanished men, which 
still haunted rather than participated in the world of 
to-day. But with an effort I sent such thoughts to 
the right-about. The long, draughty subterranean 
passage was chilly and dusty, and my candle flared 
and made the shadows cower and quiver. The echoes 
rang up and down the spiral staircase, and a shadow 
came sweeping up after me, and one fled before me 
into the darkness overhead. I came to the landing 
and stopped there for a moment, listening to a rustling 
that I fancied I heard; then, satisfied of the absolute 
silence, I pushed open the baize-covered door and stood 
in the corridor. 

The effect was scarcely what I expected, for the 
moonlight coming in by the great window on the 
grand staircase picked out everything in vivid black 
shadow or silvery illumination. Everything was in its 
place; the house might have been deserted on the 
yesterday instead of eighteen months ago. There were 
candles in the sockets of the sconces, and whatever 
dust had gathered on the carpets or upon the polished 
flooring was distributed so evenly as to be invisible 
in the moonlight. I was about to advance, and stopped 
abruptly. A bronze group stood upon the landing, 
hidden from me by the corner of the wall, but its 
shadow fell with marvellous distinctness upon the white 
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panelling and gave me the impression of some one 
crouching to waylay me. I stood rigid for half a minute 
perhaps. Then, with my hand in the pocket that held 
my revolver, I advanced, only to discover a Ganymede 
and Eagle glistening in the moonlight. That incident 
for a time restored my nerve, and a porcelain Chinaman 
on a buhl table, whose head rocked silently as I passed 
him, scarcely startled me. 

The door to the red room and the steps up to it were 
in a shadowy corner. I moved my candle from side 
to side, in order to see clearly the nature of the recess 
in which I stood before opening the door. Here it was, 
thought I, that my predecessor was found, and the 
memory of that story gave me a sudden twinge of 
apprehension. I glanced over my shoulder at the 
Ganymede in the moonlight, and opened the door of 
the red room rather hastily, with my face half-turned 
to the pallid silence of the landing. 

I entered, closed the door behind me at once, turned 
the key I found in the lock within, and stood with the 
candle held aloft, surveying the scene of my vigil, the 
great red room of Lorraine Castle, in which the young 
duke had died. Or, rather, in which he had begun his 
dying, for he had opened the door and fallen headlong 
down the steps I had just ascended. That had been the 
end of his vigil, of his gallant attempt to conquer the 
ghostly tradition of the place, and never, I thought, 
had apoplexy better served the ends of superstition. 
And there were other and older stories that clung to the 
room, back to the half-credible beginning of it all, the 
tale of a timid wife and the tragic end that came to 
her husband’s jest of frightening her. And looking 
around that large sombre room, with its shadowy 
window bays, its recesses and alcoves, one could well 
understand the legends that had sprouted in its black 
corners, its germinating darkness. My candle was a 
little tongue of light in its vastness, that failed to pierce 
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the opposite end of the room, and left an ocean of 
mystery and suggestion beyond its island of light. 

I resolved to make a systematic examination of the 
place at once, and dispel the fanciful suggestions of its 
obscurity before they obtained a hold upon me. After 
satisfying myself of the fastening of the door, I began 
to walk about the room, peering round each article of 
furniture, tucking up the valances of the bed, and 
opening its curtains wide. I pulled up the blinds and 
examined the fastenings of the several windows before 
closing the shutters, leant forward and looked up the 
blackness of the wide chimney, and tapped the dark 
oak panelling for any secret opening. There were two 
big mirrors in the room, each with a pair of sconces 
bearing candles, and on the mantelshelf, too, were more 
candles in china candlesticks. All these I lit one after 
the other. The fire was laid, an unexpected considera- 
tion from the old housekeeper—and | lit it, to keep 
down any disposition to shiver, and when it was burn- 
ing well, I stood round with my back to it and regarded 
the room again. I had pulled up a chintz-covered arm- 
chair and a table, to form a kind of barricade before 
me, and on this lay my revolver ready to hand. My 
precise examination had done me good, but I still found 
the remoter darkness of the place, and its perfect still- 
ness, too stimulating for the imagination. The echoing 
of the stir and crackling of the fire was no sort of 
comfort to me. The shadow in the alcove at the end 
in particular had that undefinable quality of a 
presence, that odd suggestion of a lurking, living thing, 
that comes so easily in silence and solitude. At last, to 
reassure myself, | walked with a candle into it, and 
satisfied myself that there was nothing tangible there. 
I stood that candle upon the floor of the alcove, and 
left it in that position. 

By this time I was in a state of considerable nervous 
tension, although to my reason there was no adequate 
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cause for the condition. My mind, however, was 
perfectly clear. I postulated quite unreservedly that 
nothing supernatural could happen, and to pass the 
time I began to string some rhymes together, Ingoldsby 
fashion, of the original legend of the place. A few I 
spoke aloud, but the echoes were not pleasant. For the 
same reason I also abandoned, after a time, a con- 
versation with myself upon the impossibility of ghosts 
and haunting.’ My mind reverted to the three old and 
distorted people downstairs, and I tried to keep it upon 
that topic. The sombre reds and blacks of the room 
troubled me; even with seven candles the place was 
merely dim. The one in the alcove flared in a draught, 
and the fire-flickering kept the shadows and penumbra 
perpetually shifting and stirring. Casting about for a 
remedy, I recalled the candles I had seen in the passage, 
and, with a slight effort, walked out into the moonlight, 
carrying a candle and leaving the door open, and 
presently returned with as many as ten. These I put 
in various knick-knacks of china with which the room 
was sparsely adorned, lit and placed where the shadows 
had lain deepest, some on the floor, some in the window 
recesses, until at last my seventeen candles were so 
arranged that not an inch of the room but had the 
direct light of at least one of them. It occurred to me 
that when the ghost came, I could warn him not to 
trip over them. The room was now quite brightly 
illuminated. There was something very cheery and 
reassuring in these little streaming flames, and snuffing 
them gave me an occupation, and afforded a helpful 
sense of the passage of time. 

Even with that, however, the brooding expectation 
of the vigil weighed heavily upon me. It was after 
midnight that the candle in the alcove suddenly went 
out, and the black shadow sprang back to its place 
there. I did not see the candle go out; I simply turned 
and saw that the darkness was there, as one might start 
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and see the unexpected presence of a stranger. “ By 
Jove! ” said I aloud; “ that draught’s a strong one! ” 
and taking the matches from the table, I walked across 
the room in a leisurely manner to re-light the corner 
again. My first match would not strike, and as I 
succeeded with the second, something seemed to blink 
on the wall before me. I turned my head involuntarily, 
and saw that the two candles on the little table by the 
fireplace were extinguished. I rose at once to my feet. 

“ Odd!” I said. “ Did I do that myself in a flash 
of absent-mindedness? ” 

I walked back, re-lit one, and as I did so, I saw the 
candle in the right sconce of one of the mirrors wink and 
go right out, and almost immediately its companion 
followed it. There was no mistake about it. The flame 
vanished, as if the wicks had been suddenly nipped 
between a finger and a thumb, leaving the wick 
neither glowing nor smoking, but black. While I stood 
gaping, the candle at the foot of the bed went out, and 
the shadows seemed to take another step towards me. 

“This won’t do!” said I, and first one and then 
another candle on the mantelshelf followed. 

*What’s up? ” I cried, with a queer high note get- 
ting into my voice somehow. At that the candle on 
the wardrobe went out, and the one I had re-lit in the 
alcove followed. 

“Steady on!” I said. “ These candles are wanted,” 
speaking with a_ half-hysterical facetiousness, and 
scratching away at a match the while for the mantel 
candlesticks. My hands trembled so much that twice 
I missed the rough paper of the matchbox. As the 
mantel emerged from darkness again, two candles 
in the remoter end of the window were eclipsed. But 
with the same match I also re-lit the larger mirror 
candles, and those on the floor near the doorway, so 
that for the moment I seemed to gain on the extinctions. 
But then in a volley there vanished four lights at once 
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in different corners of the room, and I struck another 
match in quivering haste, and stood hesitating whither 
to take it. 

As I stood undecided, an invisible hand seemed to 
sweep out the two candles on the table. With a cry 
of terror, I dashed at the alcove, then into the corner, 
and then into the window, re-lighting three, as two more 
vanished by the fireplace; then, perceiving a better 
way, I dropped the matches on the iron-bound deed- 
box in the corner, and caught up the bedroom candle- 
stick. With this I avoided the delay of striking matches; 
but for all that the steady process of extinction went 
on, and the shadows I feared and fought against 
returned, and crept in upon me, first a step gained on 
this side of me and then on that. It was like a ragged 
storm-cloud sweeping out the stars. Now and then 
one returned for a minute, and was lost again. I was 
now almost frantic with the horror of the coming 
darkness, and my self-possession deserted me. I leaped 
panting and dishevelled from candle to candle in a 
vain struggle against that remorseless advance. 

I bruised myself on the thigh against the table, I 
sent a chair headlong, I stumbled and fell and whisked 
the cloth from the table in my fall. My candle rolled 
away from me, and I snatched another as I rose. 
Abruptly this was blown out, as I swung it off the table 
by the wind of my sudden movement, and immediately 
the two remaining candles followed. But there was 
light still in the room, a red light that staved off the 
shadows from me. The fire! Of course I could still 
thrust my candle between the bars and re-light it! 

I turned to where the flames were still dancing 
between the glowing coals, and splashing red reflections 
upon the furniture, made two steps towards the grate, 
and incontinently the flames dwindled and vanished, 
the glow vanished, the reflections rushed together and 
vanished, and as IJ thrust the candle between the bars 
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darkness close upon me like “the shutting of an eye, 
wrapped about me in a stifling embrace, sealed my 
vision, and crushed the last vestiges of reason from my 
brain. The candle fell from my hand. I flung out my 
arms in a vain effort to thrust that ponderous blackness 
away from me, and, lifting up my voice, screamed with 
all my might—once, twice, thrice. Then I think I 
must have staggered to my feet. I know I thought 
suddenly of the moonlit corridor, and, with my head 
bowed and my arms over my face, made a run for the 
door. 

But I had forgotten the exact position of the door, 
and struck myself heavily against the corner of the bed. 
I staggered back, turned, and was either: struck or 
struck myself against some other bulky furniture. I 
have a vague memory of battering myself thus, to and 
fro in the darkness, of a cramped struggle, and of my 
own wild crying as I darted to and fro, of a heavy blow 
at last upon my forehead, a horrible sensation of falling 
that lasted an age, of my last frantic effort to keep my 
footing, and then I remember no more. 


I opened my eyes in daylight. My head was roughly 
bandaged, and the man with the withered arm was 
watching my face. I looked about me, trying to 
remember what had happened, and for a space I 
could not recollect. I rolled my eyes into the corner, 
and saw the old woman, no longer abstracted, pouring 
out some drops of medicine from a little blue phial into 
a glass. “ Where am I?” I asked; ‘‘I seem to re- 
member you, and yet I cannot remember who you 
are.” 

They told me then, and I heard of the haunted Red 
Room as one who hears a tale. ‘“‘ We found you at 
dawn,” said he, “and there was blood on your fore- 
head and lips.” . 


It was very slowly I recovered my memory of my 
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experience. “ You believe now,” said the old man, 
“that the room is haunted?” He spoke no longer 
as one who greets an intruder, but as one who grieves 
for a broken friend. 

“Yes,” said I; ‘‘ the room is haunted.” 

** And you have seen it. And we, who have lived 
here all our lives, have never set eyes upon it. Because 
we have never dared. . . . Tell us, is it truly the old 
earl who ¢ 

voNoO,. said I; *‘ibas net.” 

“TI told you so,” said the old lady, with the glass 
in her hand. “ It is his poor young countess who was 
frightened a 

“It is not,” I said. “‘ There is neither ghost of earl 
nor ghost of countess in that room, there is no ghost 
there at all; but worse, far worse Ad 

““ Well? ” they said. 

“The worst of all the things that haunt poor mortal 
man,” said I; “and that is, in all its nakedness— 
Fear! Fear that will not have light nor sound, that 
will not bear with reason, that deafens and darkens and 
overwhelms. It followed me through the corridor, it 
fought against me in the room < 

I stopped abruptly. There was an interval of silence. 
My hand went up to my bandages. 

Then the man with the shade sighed and spoke. 
** That is it,” said he. “I knew that was it. A power 
of darkness. To put such a curse upon a woman! It 
lurks there always. You can feel it even in the day- 
time, even of a bright summer’s day, in the hangings, 
in the curtains, keeping behind you however you face 
about. In the dusk it creeps along the corridor and 
follows you, so that you dare not turn. There is Fear 
in that room of hers—black Fear, and there will be— 
so long as this house of sin endures.” 


THE PURPLE PILEUS 


R. Coomses was sick of life. He walked away from 
Mii unhappy home, and, sick not only of his own 
existence but of everybody else’s, turned aside down 
Gaswork Lane to avoid the town, and, crossing the 
wooden bridge that goes over the canal to Starling’s 
Cottages, was presently alone in the damp pine woods 
and out of sight and sound of human habitation. He 
would stand it no longer. He repeated aloud with 
blasphemies unusual to him that he would stand it no 
longer. 

He was a pale-faced little man, with dark eyes and 
a fine and very black moustache. He had a very stiff, 
upright collar slightly frayed, that gave him an illusory 
double chin, and his overcoat (albeit shabby) was 
trimmed with astrakhan. His gloves were a bright 
brown with black stripes over the knuckles, and split 
at the finger-ends. His appearance, his wife had said 
once in the dear, dead days beyond recall—before he 
married her, that is—was military. But now she called 
him—it seems a dreadful thing to tell of between 
husband and wife, but she called him “ a little grub.” 
It wasn’t the only thing she had called him, either. 

The row had arisen about that beastly Jennie again. 
Jennie was his wife’s friend, and, by no invitation of 
Mr. Coombes, she came in every blessed Sunday to 
dinner, and made a shindy all the afternoon. She was 
a big, noisy girl, with a taste for loud colours and a 
strident laugh; and this Sunday she had outdone all 
her previous intrusions by bringing in a fellow with 
her, a chap as showy as herself. And Mr. Coombes, in 
a starchy, clean collar and his Sunday frock-coat, had 


sat dumb and wrathful at his own table, while his wife 
I20 
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and her guests talked foolishly and undesirably, and 
laughed aloud. Well, he stood that, and after dinner 
(which, “ as usual,” was late), what must Miss Jennie 
do but go to the piano and play banjo tunes, for all 
the world as if it were a week-day! Flesh and blood 
could not endure such goings on. They would hear 
next door, they would hear in the road, it was a 
public announcement of their disrepute. He had to 
speak. 

He had felt himself go pale, and a kind of rigour had 
affected his respiration as he delivered himself. He 
had been sitting on one of the chairs by the window— 
the new guest had taken possession of the arm-chair. 
He turned his head. “Sun Day!” he said over the 
collar, in the voice of one who warns. “Sun Day! ” 
What people call a “ nasty ” tone, it was. 

Jennie had kept on playing, but his wife, who was 
looking through some music that was piled on the 
top of the piano, had stared at him. “ What’s wrong 
now?” she said; “can’t people enjoy themselves? ” 

** [ don’t mind rational ’njoyment, at all,”’ said little 
Coombes, “‘ but I ain’t a-going to have week-day tunes 
playing on a Sunday in this house.” 

** What’s wrong with my playing now? ” said Jennie, — 
stopping and twirling round on the music-stool with 
a monstrous rustle of flounces. 

Coombes saw it was going to be a row, and opened 
too vigorously, as is common with your timid, nervous 
men all the world over. “ Steady on with that music- 
stool! ” said he; ‘“‘it ain’t made for ’eavy-weights.” 

“Never you mind about weights,” said Jennie, 
incensed. ‘‘ What was you saying behind my back 
about my playing? ”’ 

“ Surely you don’t old with not having a bit of music 
on a Sunday, Mr. Coombes?” said the new guest, 
leaning back in the arm-chair, blowing a cloud of 
cigarette smoke and smiling in a kind of pitying way. 
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And simultaneously his wife said something to Jennie 
about “‘ Never mind ’im. You go on, Jinny.” 

“T do,” said Mr. Coombes, addressing the new 
guest. 

“May I arst why?” said the new guest, evidently 
enjoying both his cigarette and the prospect of an 
argument. He was, by the by, a lank young man, 
very stylishly dressed in bright drab, with a white 
cravat and a pearl and silver pin. It had been better 
taste to come in a black coat, Mr. Coombes thought. 

“ Because,’ began Mr. Coombes, “ it don’t suit me. 
I’m a business man. I ’ave to study my connection. 
Rational ’njoyment ne 

** His connection! ”? said Mrs. Coombes scornfully. 
“That’s what he’s always a-saying. We got to do 
this, and we got to do that——” 

“Tf you don’t mean to study my connection,” said 
Mr. Coombes, ‘‘ what did you marry me for? ” 

‘**T wonder,” said Jennie, and turned back to the 
piano. 

““I never saw such a man as you,” said Mrs. 
Coombes. “ You’ve altered all round since we were 
married. Before ms 

Then Jennie began at the tum, tum, tum again. 

* Look here! ”? said Mr. Coombes, driven at last to 
revolt, standing up and raising his voice. “I tell you 
I won’t have that.” The frock-coat heaved with his 
indignation. 

“No vi'lence, now,” said the long young man in drab, 
sitting up. ; 

“Who the deuce are you?” said Mr. Coombes 
fiercely. 

Whereupon they all began talking at once. The new 
guest said he was Jennie’s ‘‘ intended,” and meant to 
protect her, and Mr. Coombes said he was welcome to 
do so anywhere but in his (Mr. Coombes’) house; and 
Mrs. Coombes said he ought to be ashamed of insulting 
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his guests, and (as I have already mentioned) that he 
was getting a regular little grub; and the end was, that 
Mr. Coombes ordered his visitors out of the house, and 
they wouldn’t go, and so he said he would go himself. 
With his face burning and tears of excitement in his 
eyes, he went into the passage, and as he struggled 
with his overcoat—his frock-coat sleeves got con- 
certinaed up his arm—and gave a brush at his silk 
hat, Jennie began again at the piano, and strummed 
him insultingly out of the house. Tum, tum, tum. He 
slammed the shop door so that the house quivered. 
That, briefly, was the immediate making of his mood. 
You will perhaps begin to understand his disgust with 
existence. 

As he walked along the muddy path under the firs, 
—it was late October, and the ditches and heaps of fir 
needles were gorgeous with clumps of fungi—he 
recapitulated the melancholy history of his marriage. 
It was brief and commonplace enough. He now 
perceived with sufficient clearness that his wife had 
married him out of a natural curiosity and in order to 
escape from her worrying, laborious, and uncertain 
life in the work-room; and, like the majority of her 
class, she was far too stupid to realise that it was her 
duty to co-operate with him in his business. She was 
greedy of enjoyment, loquacious, and socially-minded, 
and evidently disappointed to find the restraints of 
poverty still hanging about her. His worries exasperated 
her, and the slightest attempt to control her proceedings 
resulted in a charge of “ grumbling.” Why couldn’t 
he be nice—as he used to be? And Coombes was such 
a harmless little man, too, nourished mentally on 
Self-Help, and with a meagre ambition of self-denial 
and competition, that was to end in a “ sufficiency.” 
Then Jennie came in as a female Mephistopheles, a 
gabbling chronicle of “ fellers,”” and was always wanting 
his wife to go to theatres, and “all that.” And 
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in addition were aunts of his wife, and cousins (male 
and female) to eat up capital, insult him personally, 
upset business arrangements, annoy good customers, 
and generally blight his life. It was not the first occasion 
by many that Mr. Coombes had fled his home in wrath 
and indignation, and something like fear, vowing 
furiously and even aloud that he wouldn’t stand it, and 
so frothing away his energy along the line of least 
resistance. But never before had he been quite so sick 
of life as on this particular Sunday afternoon. The 
Sunday dinner may have had its share in his despair— 
and the greyness of the sky. Perhaps, too, he was 
beginning to realise his unendurable frustration as a 
business man as the consequence of his marriage. 
Presently bankruptcy, and after that Perhaps she 
might have reason to repent when it was too late. And 
destiny, as I have already intimated, had planted the 
path through the wood with evil-smelling fungi, 
thickly and variously planted it, not only on the right 
side, but on the left. 

A small shopman is in such a melancholy position, 
if his wife turns out a disloyal partner. His capital is 
all tied up in his business, and to leave her means to 
join the unemployed in some strange part of the earth. 
The luxuries of divorce are beyond him altogether, 
so that the good old tradition of marriage for better 
or worse holds inexorably for him, and things work up 
to tragic culminations. Bricklayers kick their wives 
to death, and dukes betray theirs; but it is among the 
small clerks and shopkeepers nowadays that it comes 
most often to a cutting of throats. Under the circum- 
stances it is not so very remarkable—and you. must take 
it as charitably as you can—that the mind of Mr. 
Coombes ran for a while on some such glorious close to 
his disappointed hopes, and that he thought of razors, 
pistols, bread-knives, and touching letters to the 
coroner denouncing his enemies by name, and praying 
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piously for forgiveness. After a time his fierceness gave 
way to melancholia. He had been married in this very 
overcoat, in his first and only frock-coat that was 
buttoned up beneath it. He began to recall their 
courting along this very walk, his years of penurious 
saving to get capital, and the bright hopefulness of his 
marrying days. For it all to work out like this! Was 
there no sympathetic ruler anywhere in the world? 
He reverted to death as a topic. 

He thought of the canal he had just crossed, and 
doubted whether he shouldn’t stand with his head out, 
even in the middle, and it was while drowning was in 
his mind that the purple pileus caught his eye. He 
looked at it mechanically for a moment, and stopped 
and stooped towards it to pick it up, under the 
impression that it was some such small leather object 
as a purse. Then he saw that it was the purple top 
of a fungus, a peculiarly poisonous-looking purple: 
slimy, shiny, and emitting a sour odour. He hesitated 
with his hand an inch or so from it, and the thought 
of poison crossed his mind. With that he picked the 
thing, and stood up again with it in his hand. 

The odour was certainly strong—acrid, but by no 
means disgusting. He broke off a piece, and the fresh 
surface was a creamy white that changed like magic 
in the space of ten seconds to a yellowish-green colour. 
It was even an inviting-looking change. He broke off 
two other pieces to see it repeated. They were wonderful 
things these fungi, thought Mr. Coombes, and all of 
them the deadliest poisons, as his father had often told 

him. Deadly poisons! 

_ There is no time like the present for a rash resolve. 
Why not here and now? thought Mr. Coombes. He 
tasted a little piece, a very little piece indeed—a mere 
crumb. It was so pungent that he almost spat it out 
again, then merely hot and full-flavoured: a kind of 
German mustard with a touch of horse-radish and— 
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well, mushroom. He swallowed it in the excitement of 
the moment. Did he like it or did he not? His mind 
was curiously careless. He would try another bit. It 
really wasn’t bad—it was good. He forgot his troubles 
in the interest of the immediate moment. Playing with 
death it was. He took another bite, and then deliber- 
ately finished a mouthful. A curious, tingling sensation 
began in his finger-tips and toes. His pulse began to 
move faster. The blood in his ears sounded like a 
mill-race. “ Try bi’ more,” said Mr. Coombes. He 
turned and looked about him, and found his feet 
unsteady. He saw, and struggled towards, a little 
patch of purple a dozen yards away. “ Jol’ goo’ 
stuff,” said Mr. Coombes. “‘E—lomore ye’.” He 
pitched forward and fell on his face, his hands out- 
stretched towards the cluster of pilei. But he did not 
eat any more of them. He forgot forthwith. 

He rolled over and sat up with a look of astonishment 
on his face. His carefully brushed silk hat had rolled 
away towards the ditch. He pressed his hand to his 
brow. Something had happened, but he could not 
rightly determine what it was. Anyhow, he was no 
longer dull—he felt bright, cheerful. And his throat 
was afire. He laughed in the sudden gaiety of his heart. 
Had he been dull? He did not know; but at any rate 
he would be dull no longer. He got up and stood 
unsteadily, regarding the universe with an agreeable 
smile. He began to remember. He could not remember 
very well, because of a steam roundabout that was 
beginning in his head. And he knew _he had been 
disagreeable at home, just because they wanted to be 
happy. They were quite right; life should be as gay 
as possible. He would go home and make it up, and 
reassure them. And why not take some of this delightful 
toadstool with him, for them to eat? A hatful, no less. 
Some of those red ones with white spots as well, and a 
few yellow. He had been a dull dog, an enemy to 
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merriment; he would make up for it. It would be 
gay to turn his coat-sleeves inside out, and stick some 
yellow gorse into his waist-coat pockets. Then home— 
singing—for a jolly evening. 


After the departure of Mr. Coombes, Jennie 
discontinued playing, and turned round on _ the 
music-stool again. “What a fuss about nothing! ” 
said Jennie. 

“You see, Mr. Clarence, what I’ve got to put up 
with,’ said Mrs. Coombes. 

“He is a bit hasty,” said Mr. Clarence judicially. 

“He ain’t got the slightest sense of our position,” 
said Mrs. Coombes; “ that’s what I complain of. He 
cares for nothing but his old shop; and if I have a bit 
of company, or buy anything to keep myself decent, 
or get any little thing 1 want out of the housekeeping 
money, there’s disagreeables. ‘Economy,’ he says; 
‘ struggle for life,’ and all that. He lies awake of nights 
about it, worrying how he can screw me out of a shilling. 
He wanted us to eat Dorset butter once. If once I was 
to give in to him—there! ” 

“* Of course,” said Jennie. 

“If a man values a woman,” said Mr. Clarence, 
lounging back in the arm-chair, “ he must be prepared 
to make sacrifices for her. For my own part,” said 
Mr. Clarence, with his eye on Jennie, ‘“ I shouldn’t 
think of marrying till I was in a position to do the 
thing in style. It’s downright selfishness. A man ought 
to go through the rough-and-tumble by himself, and not 
drag her ni 

“JT don’t agree altogether with that,” said Jennie. 
“ T don’t see why a man shouldn’t have a woman’s help, 
provided he doesn’t treat her meanly, you know. It’s 
meanness a 

“ You wouldn’t believe,” said Mrs. Coombes. “ But 
I was a fool to ’ave ’im. I might ’ave known. If it 
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*adn’t been for my father, we*shouldn’t ’ave ’ad not a 
carriage to our wedding.” 

“Tord! he didn’t stick out at that?” said Mr. 
Clarence, quite shocked. 

“ Said he wanted the money for his stock, or some 
such rubbish. Why, he wouldn’t have a woman in to 
help me once a week if it wasn’t for my standing out 
plucky. And the fusses he makes about money— 
comes to me, well, pretty near crying, with sheets of 
paper and figgers. ‘ If only we can tide over this year,’ 
he says, ‘ the business is bound to go.’ ‘ If only we can 
tide over this year,’ I says; ‘ then it'll be, if only we 
can tide over next year. I know you,’ I says. ‘ And you 
don’t catch me screwing myself lean and ugly. Why 
didn’t you marry a slavey?’ I says, ‘if you wanted 
one—instead of a respectable girl,’ I says.” 

So Mrs. Coombes. But we will not follow this 
unedifying conversation further. Suffice it that Mr. 
Coombes was very satisfactorily disposed of, and they 
had a snug little time round the fire. Then Mrs. 
Coombes went to get the tea, and Jennie sat coquet- 
tishly on the arm of Mr. Clarence’s chair until the 
tea-things clattered outside. “‘ What was that I heard?” 
asked Mrs. Coombes playfully, as she entered, and there 
was badinage about kissing. They were just sitting 
down to the little circular table when the first 
intimation of Mr. Coombes’ return was heard. 

This was a fumbling at the latch of the front door. 

“°Ere’s my lord,” said Mrs. Coombes. “ Went out 
like a lion and comes back like a lamb, I'll lay.” 

Something fell over in the shop: a chair it sounded 
like. Then there was a sound as of some complicated 
step exercise in the passage. Then the door opened 
and Coombes appeared. But it was Coombes trans- 
figured. The immaculate collar had been torn 
carelessly from his throat. His carefully-brushed silk 
hat, half-full of a crush of fungi, was under one arm; 
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his coat was inside out, and his waistcoat adorned with 
bunches of yellow-blossomed furze. These little 
eccentricities of Sunday costume, however, were 
quite overshadowed by the change in his face; it was 
livid white, his eyes were unnaturally large and 
bright, and his pale blue lips were drawn back in a 
cheerless grin. “* Merry!” he said. He had stopped 
dancing to open the door. “ Rational ’njoyment. 
Dance.” He made three fantastic steps into the room, 
and stood bowing. 

** Jim! ” shrieked Mrs. Coombes, and Mr. Clarence 
sat petrified, with a dropping lower jaw. 

“Tea,” said Mr. Coombes. “ Jol’ thing, tea. 
Tose-stools, too. Brosher.” 

* He’s drunk,” said Jennie in a weak voice. Never 
before had she seen this intense pallor in a drunken 
man, or such shining, dilated eyes. 

Mr. Coombes held out a handful of scarlet agaric 
to Mr. Clarence. “ Jo’ stuff,” said he; “ ta’ some.” 

At that moment he was genial. Then at the sight 
of their startled faces he changed, with the swift 
transition of insanity, into overbearing fury. And it 
seemed as if he had suddenly recalled the quarrel of his 
departure. In such a huge voice as Mrs. Coombes had 
never heard before, he shouted, “‘ My house. I’m 
master ’ere. Eat what I give yer!” He bawled this, as 
it seemed, without an effort, without a violent gesture, 
standing there as motionless as one who whispers, 
holding out a handful of fungus. 

Clarence approved himself a coward. He could not 
meet the mad fury in Coombes’ eyes; he rose to his 
feet, pushing back his chair, and turned, stooping. At 
that Coombes rushed at him. Jennie saw her oppor- 
tunity, and, with the ghost of a shriek, made for the 
door. Mrs. Coombes followed her. Clarence tried to 
dodge. Over went the tea-table with a smash as 
Coombes clutched him by the collar and tried to thrust 
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the fungus into his mouth. Clarence was content to 
leave his collar behind him, and shot out into the 
passage with red patches of fly agaric still adherent to 
his face. ‘ Shut.’im in!” cried Mrs. Coombes, and 
would have closed the door, but her supports deserted 
her; Jennie saw the shop door open, and vanished 
thereby, locking it behind her, while Clarence went 
on hastily into the kitchen. Mr. Coombes came 
heavily against the door, and Mrs. Coombes, finding 
the key was inside, fled upstairs and locked herself 
in the spare bedroom. 

So the new convert to joze de vivre emerged upon the 
passage, his decorations a little scattered, but that 
respectable hatful of fungi still under his arm. He 
hesitated at the three ways, and decided on the kitchen. 
Whereupon Clarence, who was fumbling with the key, 
gave up the attempt to imprison his host, and fled into 
the scullery, only to be captured before he could open 
the door into the yard. Mr. Clarence is singularly 
reticent of the details of what occurred. It seems that 
Mr. Coombes’ transitory irritation had vanished again, 
and he was once more a genial playfellow. And as 
there were knives and meat choppers about, Clarence 
very generously resolved to humour him and so avoid 
anything tragic. It is beyond dispute that Mr. Coombes 
played with Mr. Clarence to his heart’s content; they 
could not have been more playful and familiar if they 
had known each other for years. He insisted gaily on 
Clarence trying the fungi, and, after a friendly tussle, 
was smitten with remorse at the mess he was making 
of his guest’s face. It also appears that Clarence was 
dragged under the sink and his face scrubbed with the 
blacking brush—he still being resolved to humour the 
lunatic at any cost—and that finally, in a somewhat 
dishevelled, chipped, and discoloured condition, he was 
assisted to his coat and shown out by the back door, 
the shop being barred by Jennie. Mr. Coombes’ 
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wandering thoughts then turned to Jennie. Jennie 
had been unable to unfasten the shop door, but she shot 
the bolts against Mr. Coombes’ latch-key, and remained 
in possession of the shop for the rest of the evening. 

It would appear that Mr. Coombes then returned to 
the kitchen, still in pursuit of gaiety, and, albeit a strict 
Good Templar, drank (or spilt down the front of the 
first and only frock-coat) no less than five bottles of the 
stout Mrs. Coombes insisted upon having for her health’s 
sake. He made cheerful noises by breaking off the 
necks of the bottles with several of his wife’s wedding- 
present dinner-plates, and during the earlier part of 
this great drunk he sang divers merry ballads. He cut 
his finger rather badly with one of the bottles—the only 
bloodshed in this story—and what with that, and the 
systematic convulsion of his inexperienced physiology 
by the liquorish brand of Mrs. Coombes’ stout, it may 
be the evil of the fungus poison was somehow allayed. 
But we prefer to draw a veil over the concluding 
incidents of this Sunday afternoon. They ended in 
the coal cellar, in a deep and healing sleep. 


An interval of five years elapsed. Again it was a 
Sunday afternoon in October, and again Mr. Coombes 
walked through the pine wood beyond the canal. He 
was still the same dark-eyed, black-moustached little 
man that he was at the outset of the story, but his 
double chin was now scarcely so illusory as it had been. 
His overcoat was new, with a velvet lapel, and a stylish 
collar with turn-down corners, free of any coarse 
starchiness, had replaced the original all-round article. 
His hat was glossy, his gloves newish—though one 
finger had split and been carefully mended. And a 
casual observer would have noticed about him a certain 
rectitude of bearing, a certain erectness of head that 
marks the man who thinks well of himself. He was a 
master now, with three assistants. Beside him walked a 
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larger sunburnt parody of himself, his brother Tom, 
just back from Australia. They were recapitulating 
their early struggles, and Mr. Coombes had just been 
making a financial statement. 

“It’s a very nice little business, Jim,” said brother 
Tom. ‘In these days of competition you’re jolly lucky 
to have worked it up so. And you’re jolly lucky, too, 
to have a wife who’s willing to help like yours does.” 

‘* Between ourselves,” said Mr. Coombes, “ it wasn’t 
always so. It wasn’t always like this. To begin with, 
the missus was a bit giddy. Girls are funny creatures.” 

“Dear me!.”’ 

“Yes. You’d hardly think it, but she was downright 
extravagant and always having slaps at me. I was a 
bit too easy and loving, and all that, and she thought 
the whole blessed show was run for her. Turned the 
?ouse into a regular caravansery, always having her 
relations and girls from business in, and their chaps. 
Comic songs a’ Sunday, it was getting to, and driving 
trade away. And she was making eyes at the chaps, 
too! I tell you, Tom, the place wasn’t my own.” 

“ Shouldn’t ’a’ thought it.” 

“It was so. Well—I reasoned with her. I said, ‘I 
ain’t a duke, to keep a wife like a pet animal. I married 
you for ’elp and company.’ I said, ‘ You got to ’elp 
and pull the business through.’ She wouldn’t ’ear of 
it. ‘Very well,’ I says; ‘I’m a mild man till I’m 
roused,’ I says, ‘and it’s getting to that.’ But she 
wouldn’t ’ear of no warnings.” 

ye Well??? 

“It’s the way with women. She didn’t think I ’ad 
it in me to be roused. Women of her sort (between 
ourselves, Tom) don’t respect a man until they’re a bit 
afraid of him. So I just broke out to show her. In 
comes a girl named Jennie, that used to work with her, 
and her chap. We ’ad a bit of a row, and I came out 
*ere—it was just such another day as this—and I 
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thought it all out. Then I went back and pitched into 
them.” 

“You did? ” 

“T did. I was mad, I can tell you. J wasn’t going 
to *it er, if I could ’elp it, so I went back and licked 
into this chap, just to show ’er what I could do. ’E 
was a big chap, too. Well, I chucked him, and smashed 
things about, and gave ’er a scaring, and she ran up 
and locked ’erself into the spare toom.” 

Wells. %? 

* That’s all. I says to ’er the next morning, ‘ Now 
you know,’ I says, ‘ what I’m like when I’m roused.’ 
And I didn’t have to say anything more.” 

“And you’ve been happy ever after, eh?” 

“So to speak. There’s nothing like putting your 
foot down with them. If it ’adn’t been for that after- 
noon I should ’a’ been tramping the roads now, and 
she’d ’a’ been grumbling at me, and all her family 
grumbling for bringing her to poverty—I know their 
little ways. But we’re all right now. And it’s a very 
decent little business, as you say.” 

They proceeded on their way meditatively. ““ Women 
are funny creatures,” said Brother Tom. 

“They want a firm hand,” says Coombes. | 

* What a lot of these funguses there are about here!” 
remarked Brother Tom presently. “I can’t see what 
use they are in the world.” 

Mr. Coombes looked. “I dessay they’re sent for 
some wise purpose,” said Mr. Coombes. 

And that was as much thanks as the purple pileus 
ever got for maddening this absurd little man to the 
pitch of decisive action, and so altering the whole 
course of his life. 


THE STAR 


T was on the first day of the new year that the 
ee coscamat was made, almost simultaneously from 
three observatories, that the motion of the planet 
Neptune, the outermost of all the planets that wheel 
about the sun, had become very erratic. Ogilvy had 
already called attention to a suspected retardation in its 
velocity in December. Such a piece of news was scarcely 
calculated to interest a world, the greater portion of 
whose inhabitants were unaware of the existence of the 
planet Neptune, nor outside the astronomical profession 
did the subsequent discovery of a faint remote speck of 
light in the region of the perturbed planet cause any 
very great excitement. Scientific people, however, 
found the intelligence remarkable enough, even before 
it became known that the new body was rapidly grow- 
ing larger and brighter, that its motion was quite dif- 
ferent from the orderly progress of the planets, and that 
the deflection of Neptune and its satellite was becoming 
now of an unprecedented kind. 

Few people without a training in science can realise 
the huge isolation of the solar system. The sun with 
its specks of planets, its dust of planetoids, and its 
impalpable comets, swims in a vacant immensity that 
almost defeats the imagination. Beyond the orbit of 
Neptune there, is space, vacant so far as human 
observation has penetrated, without warmth or light 
or sound, blank emptiness, for twenty million times a 
million miles. That is the smallest estimate of the 
distance to be traversed before the very nearest of the 
stars is attained. And, saving a few comets more 
unsubstantial than the thinnest flame, no matter had 
ever to human knowledge crossed this gulf of space 
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until early in the twentieth century this strange 
wanderer appeared. A vast mass of matter it was, 
bulky, heavy, rushing without warning out of the black 
mystery of the sky into the radiance of the sun. By the 
second day it was clearly visible to any decent instru- 
ment, as a speck with a barely sensible diameter, in 
the constellation Leo near Regulus. In a little while 
an opera glass could attain it. 

On the third day of the new year the newspaper 
readers of two hemispheres were made aware for the 
first time of the real importance of this unusual 
apparition in the heavens. “A Planetary Collision,” one 
London paper headed the news, and proclaimed 
Duchaine’s opinion that this strange new planet would 
probably collide with Neptune. The leader-writers 
enlarged upon the topic, so that in most of the 
capitals of the world, on January 3rd, there was 
an expectation, however vague, of some imminent . 
phenomenon in the sky; and as the night followed 
the sunset round the globe, thousands of men turned 
their eyes skyward to see—the old familiar stars just 
as they had always been. 

Until it was dawn in London and Pollux setting and 
the stars overhead grown pale. The winter’s dawn 
it was, a sickly filtering accumulation of daylight, and 
the light of gas and candles shone yellow in the windows 
to show where people were astir. But the yawning 
policeman saw the thing, the busy crowds in the markets 
stopped agape, workmen going to their work betimes, 
milkmen, the drivers of news-carts, dissipation going 
home, jaded and pale, homeless wanderers, sentinels 
on their beat, and, in the country, labourers trudging 
afield, poachers slinking home, all over the dusky 
quickening country it could be seen—and out at sea 
by seamen watching for the day—a great white star, 
come suddenly into the westward sky! 

Brighter it was than any star in our skies; brighter 
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than the evening star at its brightest. It still glowed 
out white and large, no mere twinkling spot of light, 
but a small, round, clear shining disc, an hour after the 
day had come. And where science has not reached, 
men stared and feared, telling one another of the wars 
and pestilences that are foreshadowed by these fiery 
signs in the Heavens. Sturdy Boers, dusky Hottentots, 
Gold Coast negroes, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
stood in the warmth of the sunrise watching the setting 
of this strange new star. 

And in a hundred observatories there had been 
suppressed excitement, rising almost to shouting pitch, 
as the two remote bodies had rushed together, and a 
hurrying to and fro to gather photographic apparatus 
and spectroscope, and this appliance and that, to record 
this novel, astonishing sight, the destruction of a world. 
For it was a world, a sister planet of our earth, far 
greater than our earth indeed, that had so suddenly 
flashed into flaming death. Neptune it was had been 
- struck, fairly and squarely, by the strange planet from 
euter space, and the heat of the concussion had 
mcontinently turned two solid globes into one vast 
mass of incandescence. Round the world that day, two 
hours before the dawn, went the pallid great white star, 
fading only as it sank westward and the sun mounted 
above it. Everywhere men marvelled at it, but of all 
those who saw it none could have marvelled more than 
those sailors, habitual watchers of the stars, who far 
away at sea had heard nothing of its advent and saw it 
now rise like a pigmy moon and climb zenithward and 
hang overhead and sink westward with the passing of 
the night. 

And when next it rose over Europe everywhere were 
crowds of watchers on hilly slopes, on house-roofs, in 
open spaces, staring eastward forthe rising of the great 
new star. It rose with a white glow in front of it, like 
the glare of a white fire, and those who had seen it come 
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into existence the night before cried out at the sight of 
it. “It is larger,” they cried. “ It is brighter!” And 
indeed the moon, a quarter full and sinking in the west, 
was in its apparent size beyond comparison, but scarcely 
in all its breadth had it as much brightness now as the 
little circle of the strange new star. 

“It is brighter! ” cried the people clustering in the 
streets. But in the dim observatories the watchers 
held their breath and peered at one another. “ Jt is 
nearer! they said. ‘‘ Nearer!” 

And voice after voice repeated, “ It is nearer,” and 
the clicking telegraph took that up, and it trembled 
along telephone wires, and in a thousand cities. grimy 
compositors fingered the type. “It is nearer.” Men 
writing in offices, struck with a strange realisation, 
flung down their pens, men talking in a thousand places 
suddenly came upon a grotesque possibility in those 
words, “It is nearer.” It hurried along awakening 
streets, it was shouted down the frost-stilled ways of 
quiet villages, men who had read these things from the 
throbbing tape stood in yellow-lit doorways shouting 
the news to the passers-by. “It is nearer.” Pretty 
women, flushed and glittering, heard the news told 
jestingly between the dances, and feigned an intelligent 
interest they did not feel. “ Nearer! Indeed. How 
curious! How very, very clever people must be to find 
out things like that! ” 

Lonely tramps faring through the wintry night 
murmured those words to comfort themselves—looking 
skyward. “ It has need to be nearer, for the night’s as 
cold as charity. Don’t seem much warmth from it if 
it 7s nearer, all the same.” 

“What is a new star to me?” cried the weeping 
woman kneeling beside her dead. 

The schoolboy, rising early for his examination 
work, puzzled it out for himself—with the great 
white star shining broad and bright through the 
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frost-flowers of his window. “ Centrifugal, centripetal,” 
he said, with his chin on his fist. “Stop a planet in 
its flight, rob it of its centrifugal force, what then? 
Centripetal has it, and down it falls into the sun! 
And this ! 

“ Do we come in the way? I wonder 

The light of that day went the way of its brethren, 
and with the later watches of the frosty darkness rose 
the strange star again. And it was now so bright that 
the waxing moon seemed but a pale yellow ghost of 
itself, hanging huge in the sunset. In a South African 
city a great man had married, and the streets were 
alight to welcome his return with his bride. “ Even 
the skies have illuminated,” said the flatterer. Under 
Capricorn, two negro lovers, daring the wild beasts 
and evil spirits for love of one another, crouched 
together in a cane brake where the fire-flies hovered. 
“That is our star,” they whispered, and felt strangely 
comforted by the sweet brilliance of its light. 

The master mathematician sat in his private room 
and pushed the papers from him. His calculations 
were already finished. In a small white phial there still 
remained a little of the drug that had kept him awake 
and active for four long nights. Each day, serene, 
explicit, patient as ever, he had given his lecture to his 
students, and then had come back at once to this 
momentous calculation. His face was grave, a little 
drawn and hectic from his drugged activity. For some - 
time he seemed lost in thought. Then he went to the 
window, and the blind went up with a click. Half-way 
up the sky, over the clustering roofs, chimneys, and 
steeples of the city, hung the star. 

He looked at it as one might look into the eyes of a 
brave enemy. ‘“‘ You may kill me,” he said after a 
silence. “But I can hold you—and all the universe 
for that matter—in the grip of this small brain. I 
would not change. Even now.” 
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He looked at the little phial. ‘‘ There will be no need 
of sleep again,” he said. The next day at noon, punctual 
to the minute, he entered his lecture theatre, put his 
hat on the end of the table as his habit was, and 
carefully selected a large piece of chalk. It was a joke 
among his students that he could not lecture without 
that piece of chalk to fumble in his fingers, and once 
he had been stricken to impotence by their hiding his 
supply. He came and looked under his grey eyebrows 
at the rising tiers of young fresh faces, and spoke with 
his accustomed studied commonness of phrasing. 
“‘ Circumstances have arisen—circumstances beyond 
my control,” he said, and paused, “ which will debar 
me from completing the course I had designed. It 
would seem, gentlemen, if I may put the thing clearly 
and briefly, that—Man has lived in vain.” 

The students glanced at one another. Had they 
heard aright ? Mad ? Raised eyebrows and grinning 
lips there were, but one or two faces remained intent 
upon his calm grey-fringed face. “ It will be interest- 
ing,” he was saying, “‘ to devote this morning to an 
exposition, so far as I can make it clear to you, of the 
calculations that have led me to this conclusion. Let 
us assume = 

He turned towards the blackboard, meditating a 
diagram in the way that was usual to him. “ What 
was that about “lived in vain?” whispered one 
student to another. “ Listen,” said the other, nodding 
towards the lecturer. 

And presently they began to understand. 


That night the star rose later, for its proper eastward 
motion had carried it some way across Leo towards 
Virgo, and its brightness was so great that the sky 
became a luminous blue as it rose, and every star was 
hidden in its turn, save only Jupiter near the zenith, 
Capella, Aldebaran, Sirius, and the pointers of the 
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Bear. It was very white and beautiful. In many parts 
of the world that night a pallid halo encircled it about. 
It was perceptibly larger; in the clear refractive sky of 
the tropics it seemed as if it were nearly a quarter the 
size of the moon. The frost was still on the ground in 
England, but the world was as brightly lit as if it were 
midsummer moonlight. One could see to read quite 
ordinary print by that cold, clear light, and in the cities 
the lamps burnt yellow and wan. 

And everywhere the world was awake that night, 
and throughout Christendom a sombre murmur hung 
in the keen air over the country-side like the belling of 
bees in the heather, and this murmurous tumult grew to 
a clangour in the cities. It was the tolling of the bells 
m a million belfry towers and steeples, summoning the 
people to sleep no more, to sin no more, but to gather 
in the churches and pray. And overhead, growing 
larger and brighter, as the earth rolled on its way and 
the night passed, rose the dazzling star. 

And the streets and houses were alight in all the cities, 
the shipyards glared, and whatever roads led to high 
country were lit and crowded all night long. And 
in all the seas about the civilised lands, ships with 
throbbing engines, and ships with bellying sails, 
crowded with men and living creatures, were standing 
out to ocean and the north. For already the warning 
of the master mathematician had been telegraphed all 
over the world and translated into a hundred tongues. 
The new planet and Neptune, locked in a fiery embrace, 
were whirling headlong, ever faster and faster towards 
the sun. Already every second this blazing mass flew 
a hundred miles, and every second its terrific velocity 
imcreased. As it flew now, indeed, it must pass a hundred 
million of miles wide of the earth and scarcely affect it. 
But near its destined path, as yet only slightly perturbed, 
spun the mighty planet Jupiter and his moons sweeping 
splendid round the sun. Every moment now the 
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attraction between the fiery star and the greatest of the 
planets grew stronger. And the result of that attrac- 
tion? Inevitably Jupiter would be deflected from its 
orbit into an elliptical path, and the burning star, 
swung by his attraction wide of its sunward rush, would 
“describe a curved path,” and perhaps collide with, 
and certainly pass very close to, our earth. “ Earth- 
quakes, volcanic outbreaks, cyclones, sea waves, 
floods, and a steady rise in temperature to I know not 
what limit ”—so prophesied the master mathematician. 

And overhead, to carry out his words, lonely and 
cold and livid blazed the star of the coming doom. 

To many who stared at it that night until their eyes 
ached it seemed that it was visibly approaching. And 
that night, too, the weather changed, and the frost that 
had gripped all Central Europe and France and 
England softened towards a thaw. 

But you must not imagine, because I have spoken 
of people praying through the night and people going 
aboard ships and people fleeing towards mountainous 
country, that the whole world was already in a terror 
because of the star. As a matter of fact, use and wont 
still ruled the world, and save for the talk of idle 
moments and the splendour of the night, nine human 
beings out of ten were still busy at their common 
occupations. In all the cities the shops, save one here 
and there, opened and closed at their proper hours, 
the doctor and the undertaker plied their trades, the 
workers gathered in the factories, soldiers drilled, 
scholars studied, lovers sought one another, thieves 
lurked and fled, politicians planned their schemes. 
The presses of the newspapers roared through the 
nights, and many a priest of this church and that 
would not open his holy building to further what he 
considered a foolish panic. The newspapers insisted 
on the lesson of the year 1000—for then, too, people 
had anticipated the end. The star was no star—mere 
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gas—a comet; and were it a star it could not possibly 
strike the earth. There was no precedent for such a 
thing. Common sense was sturdy everywhere, scornful, 
jesting, a little inclined to persecute the obdurate fearful. 
That night, at seven-fifteen by Greenwich time, the 
star would be at its nearest to Jupiter. Then the world 
would see the turn things would take. The master 
mathematician’s grim warnings were treated by many 
as so much mere elaborate self-advertisement. Com- 
mon sense at last, a little heated by argument, signified 
its unalterable convictions by going to bed. So, too, 
barbarism and savagery, already tired of the novelty, 
went about their nightly business, and, save for a 
howling dog here and there, the beast world left the star 
unheeded. 

And yet, when at last the watchers in the European 
States saw the star rise, an hour later, it is true, but no 
larger than it had been the night before, there were 
still plenty awake to laugh at the master mathematician 
—to take the danger as if it had passed. 

But hereafter the laughter ceased. The star grew—it 
grew with a terrible steadiness hour after hour, a little 
larger each hour, a little nearer the midnight zenith, 
and brighter and brighter, until it had turned night 
ito a second day. Had it come straight to the earth 
instead of in a curved path, had it lost no velocity to 
Jupiter, it must have leapt the intervening gulf in a 
day; but as it was, it took five days altogether to come 
by our planet. The next night it had become a third 
of the size of the moon before it set to English eyes, and 
the thaw was assured. It rose over America near the 
size of the moon, but blinding white to lock at, and 
hot; and a breath of hot wind blew now with its rising 
and gathering strength, and in Virginia, and Brazil, 
and down the St. Lawrence valley, it shone inter- 
mittently through a driving reek of thunder-clouds, 
flickering violet lightning, and hail unprecedented. In 
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Manitoba was a thaw and devastating floods. And 
upon all the mountains of the earth the snow and ice 
began to melt that night, and all the rivers coming 
out of high country flowed thick and turbid, and soon— 
in their upper reaches—with swirling trees and the 
bodies of beasts and men. They rose steadily, steadily 
in the ghostly brilliance, and came trickling over their 
banks at last, behind the flying population of their 
valleys. 

And along the coast of Argentina and up the South 
Atlantic the tides were higher than had ever been in the 
memory of man, and the storms drove the waters in 
many cases scores of miles inland, drowning whole 
cities. And so great grew the heat during the night 
that the rising of the sun was like the coming of a 
shadow. The earthquakes began and grew until all 
down America from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn, 
hillsides were sliding, fissures were opening, and houses 
and walls crumbling to destruction. The whole side 
of Cotopaxi slipped out in one vast convulsion, and 
a tumult of lava poured out so high and broad and 
swift and liquid that in one day it reached the sea. 

So the star, with the wan moon in its wake, marched 
across the Pacific, trailed the thunder-storms like the 
hem of a robe, and the growing tidal wave that toiled 
behind it, frothing and eager, poured over island and 
island and swept them clear of men: until that wave 
came at last—in a blinding light and with the breath 
of a furnace, swift and terrible it came—a wall of water, 
fifty feet high, roaring hungrily, upon the long coasts 
of Asia, and swept inland across the plains of China. 
For a space the star, hotter now and larger and 
brighter than the sun in its strength, showed with 
pitiless brilliance the wide and populous country; 
towns and villages with their pagodas and trees, roads, 
wide cultivated fields, millions of sleepless people 
staring in helpless terror at the incandescent sky; and 
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then, low and growing, came the murmur of the flood. 
And thus it was with millions of men that night—a 
flight no whither, with limbs heavy with heat and 
breath fierce and scant, and the flood like a wall swift 
and white behind. And then death. 

China was lit glowing white, but over Japan and 
Java and all the islands of Eastern Asia the great star 
was a ball of dull red fire because of the steam and 
smoke and ashes the volcanoes were spouting forth to 
salute its coming. Above was the lava, hot gases and 
ash, and below the seething floods, and the whole earth 
swayed and rumbled with the earthquake shocks. Soon 
the immemorial snows of Thibet and the Himalaya 
were melting and pouring down by ten million 
deepening converging channels upon the plains of 
Burmah and Hindostan. The tangled summits of the 
Indian jungles were aflame in a thousand places, and 
below the hurrying waters around the stems were dark 
objects that still struggled feebly and reflected the 
blood-red tongues of fire. And in a rudderless con- 
fusion a multitude of men and women fled down the 
broad river-ways to that one last hope of men—the 
open sea. 

Larger grew the star, and larger, hotter, and brighter 
with a terrible swiftness now. The tropical ocean 
had lost its phosphorescence, and the whirling steam 
rose in ghostly wreaths from the black waves that 
plunged incessantly, speckled with storm-tossed ships. 

And then came a wonder. It seemed to those who 
in Europe watched for the rising of the star that the 
world must have ceased its rotation. In a thousand — 
open spaces of down and upland the people who had 
fled thither from the floods and the falling houses and 
sliding slopes of hill watched for that rising in vain. 
Hour followed hour through a terrible suspense, and 
the star rose not. Once again men set their eyes upon 
the old constellations they had counted lost to them 
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for ever. In England it was hot and clear overhead, 
though the ground quivered perpetually, but in the 
tropics, Sirius and Capella and Aldebaran showed 
through a veil of steam. And when at last the great 
star rose near ten hours late, the sun rose close upon 
it, and in the centre of its white heart was a disc of 
black. 

Over Asia it was the star had begun to fall behind 
the movement of the sky, and then suddenly, as it hung 
over India, its light had been veiled. All the plain of 
India from the mouth of the Indus to the mouths of the 
Ganges was a shallow waste of shining water that night, 
out of which rose temples and palaces, mounds and 
hills, black with people. Every minaret was a clustering 
mass of people, who fell one by one into the turbid 
waters, as heat and terror overcame them. The whole 
land seemed a-wailing, and suddenly there swept a 
shadow across that furnace of despair, and a breath of 
cold wind, and a gathering of clouds, out of the 
cooling air. Men looking up, near blinded, at the star, 
saw that a black disc was creeping across the light. It 
was the moon, coming between the star and the earth. 
And even as men cried to God at this respite, out of 
the East with a strange inexplicable swiftness sprang 
the sun. And then star, sun, and moon rushed together 
across the heavens. 

So it was that presently to the European watchers 
star and sun rose close upon each other, drove headlong 
for a space and then slower, and at last came to rest, 
star and sun merged into one glare of flame at the 
zenith of the sky. The moon no longer eclipsed the 
star but was lost to sight in the brilliance of the sky. 
And though those who were still alive regarded it for 
the most part with that dull stupidity that hunger, 
fatigue, heat and despair engender, there were still 
men who could perceive the meaning of these signs. 
Star and earth had been at their nearest, had swung 
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about one another, and the star had passed. Already 
it was receding, swifter and swifter, in the last stage 
of its headlong journey downward into the sun. 

And then the clouds gathered, blotting out the vision 
of the sky, the thunder and lightning wove a garment 
round the world; all over the earth was such a down- 
pour of rain as men had never before seen, and where 
the volcanoes flared red against the cloud canopy there 
descended torrents of mud. Everywhere the waters 
were pouring off the land, leaving mud-silted ruins, and 
the earth littered like a storm-worn beach with all that 
had floated, and the dead bodies of men and brutes, 
its children. For days the water streamed off the land, 
sweeping away soil and trees and houses in the way, and 
piling huge dykes and scooping out Titanic gullies over 
the country-side. Those were the days of darkness 
that followed the star and the heat. All through 
them, and for many weeks and months, the earth- 
quakes continued. 

But the star had passed, and men, hunger-driven 
and gathering courage only slowly, might creep back 
to their ruined cities, buried granaries, and sodden 
‘fields.. Such few ships as had escaped the storms of 
that time came stunned and shattered and sounding 
their way cautiously through the new marks and 
shoals of once familiar ports. And as the storms 
subsided, men perceived that everywhere the days 
were hotter than of yore, and the sun larger, and the 
moon, shrunk to a third of its former size, took now 
fourscore days between its new and new. 

But of the new brotherhood that grew presently 
among men, of the saving of laws and books and 
machines, of the strange change that had come over 
Iceland and Greenland and the shores of Baffin’s Bay, 
so that the sailors coming there presently found them 
green and gracious, and could scarce believe their eyes, 
this story does not tell. Nor of the movement of man- 
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kind, now that the earth was hotter, northward and 
southward towards the poles of the earth. It concerns 
itself only with the coming and the passing of the star. 

The Martian astronomers—for there are astronomers 
on Mars, although they are very different beings from 
men—were naturally profoundly interested by these 
things. They saw them from their own standpoint of 
course. ‘“‘ Considering the mass and temperature of 
the missile that was flung through our solar system into 
the sun,” one wrote, “it is astonishing what a little 
damage the earth, which it missed so narrowly, has 
sustained. All the familiar continental markings and 
the masses of the seas remain intact, and indeed the 
only difference seems to be a shrinkage of the white 
discolouration (supposed to be frozen water) round 
either pole.” Which only shows how small the vastest 
of human catastrophies may seem ata distance of a few 
million miles. 


A VISION OF JUDGMENT 
I 


RU-A-A-A. 
I listened, not understanding. 
Wa-ra-ra-ra. 
* Good Lord! ” said I, still only half awake. ‘‘ What 
an infernal shindy! ” 
Ra-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra Ta-ra-rra-ra. 
“It’s enough,” said I, “ to wake——” and stopped 
short. Where was I? ” 
Ta-rra-rara—louder and louder. 
** It’s either some new invention 
Toora-toora-toora! Deafening! 
“No,” said I, speaking loud in order to hear myself. 
*That’s the Last Trump.” 
Tooo-rraa! 
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The last note jerked me out of my grave like a hooked 
minnow. 
I saw my monument (rather a mean little affair, and 
I wished I knew who’d done it), and the old elm-tree 
and the sea view vanished like a puff of steam, and 
then all about me—a multitude no man could number, 
nations, tongues, kingdoms, peoples—children of all 
ages, in an amphitheatral space as vast as the sky. 
And over against us, seated on a throne of dazzling 
white cloud, the Lord God and all the host of his angels. 
I recognised Azrael by his darkness and Michael by his _ 
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sword, and the great angel who had blown the trumpet 
stood with the trumpet still half raised. 


3 


“Prompt,” said the little man beside me. “ Ve 
prompt. Do you see the angel with the book? ” 

He was ducking and craning his head about to see 
over and under and between the souls that crowded 
round us. “ Everybody’s here,” he said. “‘ Everybody. 
And now we shall know 

“'There’s Darwin,” he said, going off at a tangent. 
“ Hell catch it! And there—you see?—that tall, 
important-looking man trying to catch the eye of the 
Lord God, that’s the Duke. But there’s a lot of people 
one doesn’t know. 

** Oh! there’s Priggles, the publisher. I have always 
wondered about printers’ overs. Priggles was a clever 
man. ... But we shall know now—even about him. 

**T shall hear all that. I shall get most of the fun 
betore<.. .— My letter’s S.” 

He drew the air in between his teeth. 

** Historical characters, too. See? That’s Henry 
the Eighth. There’ll be a good bit of evidence. Oh, 
damn! He’s Tudor.” 

He lowered his voice. “ Notice this chap, just in 
front of us, all covered with hair. Paleolithic, you 
know. And there again ie 

But I did not heed him, because I was looking at the 
Lord God. 


4 


“Ts this all? ” asked the Lord God. 
The angel at the book—it was one of countless 
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volumes, like the British Museum Reading-room 
Catalogue, glanced at us and seemed to count us in 
the instant. 

‘“‘ That’s all,” he said, and added: “ It was, O God, 
a very little planet.” 

The eyes of God surveyed us. 

“ Let us begin,” said the Lord God. 


5 


The angel opened the book and read a name. It was 
a name full of A’s, and the echoes of it came back out 
of the uttermost parts of space. I did not catch it 
clearly, because the little man beside me said, in a 
sharp jerk, “ What’s that?” It sounded like ‘‘ Ahab ” 
to. me; but it could not have been the Ahab of 
Scripture. 

Instantly a small black figure was lifted up to a puffy 
cioud at the very feet of God. It was a stiff little figure, 
dressed in rich outlandish robes and crowned, and it 
folded its arms and scowled. 

“ Well? ” said God, looking down at him. 

We were privileged to hear the reply, and indeed 
the acoustic properties of the place were marvellous. 

““T plead guilty,” said the little figure. 

“Tell them what you have done,” said the Lord 
God. 

“IT was a king,” said the little figure, “‘ a great king, 
and I was lustful and proud and cruel. I made wars, 
I devastated countries, I built palaces, and the mortar 
was the blood of men. Hear, O God, the witnesses 
against me, calling to you for vengeance. Hundreds 
and thousands of witnesses.” He waved his hands 
towards us. “And worse! I took a prophet—one 
of your prophets ~ 

““ One of my prophets,” said the Lord God. 
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“And because he would not bow to me, I tortured 
him for four days and nights, and in the end he died. 
I did more, O God, I blasphemed. I robbed you of 
your honours 

“Robbed me of my honours,” said the Lord God. 

“TI caused myself to be worshipped in your stead. 
No evil was there but I practised it; no cruelty where- 
with I did not stain my soul. And at last you smote 
me, O God!” 

God raised his eyebrows slightly. 

“And I was slain in battle. And so I stand before 
you, meet for your nethermost Hell! Out of your 
greatness daring no lies, daring no pleas, but telling 
the truth of my iniquities before all mankind.” 

He ceased. His face I saw distinctly, and it seemed 
to me white and terrible and proud and strangely noble. 
I thought of Milton’s Satan. 

“* Most of that is from the Obelisk,” said the Record- 
ing Angel, finger on page. 

“It is,” said the Tyrannous Man, with a faint touch 
of surprise. 

Then suddenly God bent forward and took this man 
in his hand, and held him up on his palm as if to see 
him better. He was just a little dark stroke in the 
middle of God’s palm. 

‘“ Did he do all this? ” said the Lord God. 

The Recording Angel flattened his book with his 
hand. 

“In a way,” said the Recording Angel, carelessly. 

Now when I looked again at the little man his face 
had changed in a very curious manner. He was looking 
at the Recording Angel with a strange apprehension in 
his eyes, and one hand fluttered to his mouth. Just 
the movement of a muscle or so, and all that dignity 
of defiance was gone. 

“ Read,” said the Lord God. 

And the angel read, explaining very carefully and 
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fully all the wickedness of the Wicked Man. It was 
quite an intellectual treat—A little “ daring * in places, 
I thought, but of course Heaven has its privileges. 
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Everybody was laughing. Even the prophet of the 
Lord whom the Wicked Man had tortured had a smile 
on his face. The Wicked Man was really such a 
preposterous little fellow. 

** And then,” read the Recording Angel, with a smile 
that set us all agog, ‘‘one day, when he was a little 
irascible from over-eating, he a 

“Oh, not that,” cried the Wicked Man, “ nobody 
knew of that. 

“It didn’t happen,” screamed the Wicked Man. 
“I was bad—TI was really bad. Frequently bad, but 
there was nothing so silly—so absolutely silly a 

The angel went on reading. 

““O God!” cried the Wicked Man. “Don’t let them 
know that! Dll repent! Ill apologise. . . .” 

The Wicked Man on God’s hand began to dance and 
weep. Suddenly shame overcame him. He made a 
wild rush to jump off the ball of God’s little finger, 
but God stopped him by a dexterous turn of the wrist. 
Then he made a rush for the gap between hand and 
thumb, but the thumb closed. And all the while the 
angel went on reading—reading. The Wicked Man 
rushed to and fro across God’s palm, and then suddenly 
turned about and fled up the sleeve of God. 

I expected God would turn him out, but the mercy 
of God is infinite. 

The Recording Angel paused. 

“Eh? ” said the Recording Angel. 

“Next,” said God, and before the Recording Angel 
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could call the name a hairy creature in filthy rags stood 
upon God’s palm. 
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“Has God got Hell up his sleeve then? ” said the 
little man beside me. ! 

** Is there a Hell? ” I asked. 

“ Tf you notice,” he said—he peered between the feet 
of the great angels—“ there’s no particular indication 
of a Celestial City.” 

“°Ssh!” said a little woman near us, scowling. 
“Hear this blessed Saint! ” 
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““ He was Lord of the Earth, but I was the prophet 
of the God of Heaven,” cried the Saint, “ and all the 
people marvelled at the sign. For I, O God, knew of 
the glories of thy Paradise. No pain, no hardship, 
gashing with knives, splinters thrust under my nails, 
strips of flesh flayed off, all for the glory and honour 
of God.” 

God smiled. 

** And at last I went, I in my rags and sores, smelling 
of my holy discomforts ie 

Gabriel laughed abruptly. 

“And lay outside his gates, as a sign, as a 
wonder i 

“As a perfect nuisance,” said the Recording 
Angel, and began to read, heedless of the fact that 
the saint was still speaking of the gloriously unpleasant 
things he had done that Paradise might be his. 

And behold, in that book the record of the Saint 
also was a revelation, a marvel. 
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It seemed not ten seconds before the Saint also was 
rushing to and fro over the.great palm of God. Not 
ten seconds! And at last he also shrieked beneath 
that pitiless and cynical exposition, and fled also, even 
as the Wicked Man had fled, into the shadow of the 
sleeve. And it was permitted us to see into the shadow 
of the sleeve. And the two sat side by side, stark of 
all delusions, in the shadow of the robe of God’s 
charity, like brothers. 

And thither also I fled in my turn. 
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* And now,” said God, as he shook us out of his 
sleeve upon the planet he had given us to live upon, 
the planet that whirled about green Sirius for a sun, 
“now that you understand me and each other a little 
better . . . try again.” 

Then he and his great angels turned themselves about 
and suddenly had vanished. . . . 

The Throne had vanished. 

All about me was a beautiful land, more beautiful 
than any I had ever seen before—waste, austere, and 
wonderful; and all about me were the enlightened 
souls of men in new clean bodies. . . . 
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AP lores midday the three pursuers came abruptly 
round a bend in the torrent bed upon the sight of a 
very broad and spacious valley. The difficult and 
winding trench of pebbles along which they had 
tracked the fugitives for so long expanded to a broad 
slope, and with a common impulse the three men left 
the trail, and rode to a little eminence set with olive-dun 
trees, and there halted, the two others, as became them, 
a little behind the man with the silver-studded bridle. 

For a space they scanned the great expanse below 
them with eager eyes. It spread remoter and remoter, 
with only a few clusters of sere thorn bushes here and 
there, and the dim suggestions of some now waterless 
ravine to break its desolation of yellow grass. Its 
purple distances melted at last into the bluish slopes 
of the further hills—hills it might be of a greener kind— 
and above them, invisibly supported, and seeming 
indeed to hang in the blue, were the snow-clad sum- 
mits of mountains—that grew larger and bolder to the 
north-westward as the sides of the valley drew together. 
And westward the valley opened until a distant dark- 
ness under the sky told where the forests began. But 
the three men looked neither east nor west, but only 
steadfastly across the valley. 

The gaunt man with the scarred lip was the first to 
speak. ‘‘ Nowhere,” he said, with a sigh of disap- 
‘pointment in his voice. “ But after all, they had a full 
day’s start.” 

‘‘ They don’t know we are after them,” said the little 
man on the white horse. 

“ She would know,” said the leader bitterly, as if 
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“Even then they can’t go. fast. They’ve got no 
beast but the mule, and all to-day the girl’s foot has 
been bleeding ey 

The man with the silver bridle flashed a quick 
intensity of rage on him. “Do you think I haven’t 
seen that? ” he snarled. 

“It helps, anyhow,” whispered the little man to 
himself. 

The gaunt man with the scarred lip stared impas- 
sively. ‘‘ They can’t be over the valley,” he said. “ If 
we ride hard He 
| He glanced at the white horse and paused. 

“* Curse all white horses!” said the man with the 
silver bridle, and turned to scan the beast his curse 
included. 

The little man looked down between the melancholy 
ears of his steed. 

*“*T did my best,” he said. 

The two others stared again across the valley for a 
space. The gaunt man passed the back of his hand 
across the scarred lip. 

“Come up!” said the man who owned the silver 
bridle, suddenly. The little man started and jerked 
his rein, and the horse hoofs of the three made a 
- multitudinous faint pattering upon the withered grass 
as they turned back towards the trail... . 

They rode cautiously down the long slope before 
them, and so came through a waste of prickly twisted 
bushes and strange dry shapes of thorny branches that 
grew amongst the rocks, into the levels below. And 
there the trail grew faint, for the soil was scanty, and 
the only herbage was this scorched dead straw that 
lay upon the ground. Still, by hard scanning, by 
leaning beside the horses’ necks and pausing ever and 
again, even these white men could contrive to follow 
after their prey. 

There were trodden places, bent and broken blades 
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of the coarse grass, and ever and again the sufficient 
intimation of a footmark. And once the leader saw a 
brown smear of blood where the half-caste girl may 
have trod. And at that under his breath he cursed her 
for a fool. 

The gaunt man checked his leader’s tracking, and 
the little man on the white horse rode behind, a man 
lost in a dream. They rode one after another, the 
man with the silver bridle led the way, and they spoke 
never a word. 

After a time it came to the little man on the white 
horse that the world was very still. He started out of 
his dream. Besides the little noises of their horses 
and equipment, the whole great valley kept the 
brooding quite of a painted scene. 

Before him went his master and his fellow, each 
intently leaning forward to the left, each impassively 
moving with the paces of his horse; their shadows 
went before them—still, noiseless, tapering attendants; 
and nearer a crouched cool shape was his own. He 
looked about him. What was it had gone? Then he 
remembered the reverberation from the banks of the 
gorge and the perpetual accompaniment of shifting, 
jostling pebbles. And, moreover ? There was no 
breeze. That was it! What a vast, still place it was, 
a monotonous afternoon slumber! And the sky open 
and blank except for a sombre veil of haze that had 
gathered in the upper valley. 

He straightened his back, fretted with his bridle, 
puckered his lips to whistle, and simply sighed. He 
- turned in his saddle for a time, and stared at the throat 
of the mountain gorge out of which they had come, 
Blank! Blank slopes on either side, with never a sign 
of a decent beast or tree—much less a man. What a 
land it was! What a wilderness! He dropped again 
into his former pose. 

It filled him with a momentary pleasure to see a wry 
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stick of purple black flash out into the form of a snake, 
and vanish amidst the brown. After all, the infernal 
valley was alive. And then, to rejoice him still more, 
came a little breath across his face, a whisper that came 
and went, the faintest inclination of a stiff black- 
antlered bush upon a little crest, the first intimations 
of a possible breeze. Idly he wetted his finger and held 
it up. 

He pulled up sharply to avoid a collision with the 
gaunt man, who had stopped at fault upon the trail. 
Just at that guilty moment he caught his master’s eye 
looking towards him. 

For a time he forced an interest in the tracking. 
Then, as they rode on again; he studied his master’s 
shadow and hat and shoulder, appearing and disap- 
pearing behind the gaunt man’s nearer contours. 
They had ridden four days out of the very limits of 
the world into this desolate place, short of water, with 
nothing but a strip of dried meat under their saddles, 
over rocks and mountains, where surely none but these 
fugitives had ever been before—for that! 

And all this was for a girl, a mere wilful child! And 
the man had whole cityfuls of people to do his basest 
bidding—girls, women! Why in the name of passionate 
folly this one in particular? asked the little man, and 
scowled at the world, and licked his parched lips with a 
blackened tongue. It was the way of the master, and 
that was all he knew. Just because she sought to 
evade him... 

His eye caught a whole row of high-plumed canes 
bending in unison, and then the tails of silk that hung 
before his neck flapped and fell. The breeze was 
growing stronger. Somehow it took the stiff stillness 
out of things—and that was well. 

“Hallo! ” said the gaunt man. 

All three stopped abruptly. 

“What? ” asked the master. ‘‘ What? ” 
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“ Over there,” said the gaunt man, pointing up the 
valley. 

=What? * 

*““ Something coming towards us.” 

And as he spoke a yellow animal crested a rise and 
came bearing down upon them. It was a big wild dog, 
coming before the wind, tongue out, at a steady pace, 
and running with such an intensity of purpose that he 
did not seem to see the horsemen he approached. He 
ran with his nose up, following, it was plain, neither 
scent nor quarry. As he drew nearer the little man 
felt for his sword. “‘ He’s mad,” said the gaunt rider. 

* Shout! ” said the little man, and shouted. 

The dog came on. Then when the little man’s blade 
was already out, it swerved aside and went panting by 
them and passed. The eyes of the little man followed 
its flight. ‘“‘ There was no foam,” he said. For a space 
the man with the silver-studded bridle stared up the 
valley. “Oh, come on!” he cried at last. “ What 
does it matter? ” and jerked his horse into movement 
again. 

The little man left the insoluble mystery of a dog 
that fled from nothing but the wind, and lapsed into 
profound musings on human character. ‘‘ Come on! ” 
he whispered to himself. “‘ Why should it be given to 
one man to say ‘Come on!’ with that stupendous 
violence of effect? Always, all his life, the man with 
the silver bridle has been saying that. If J said it ee 
thought the little man. But people marvelled when the 
master was disobeyed even in the wildest things. ‘This 
half-caste girl seemed to him, seemed to every one, 
mad—blasphemous almost. The little man, by way 
of comparison, reflected on the gaunt rider with the 
scarred lip, as stalwart as his master, as brave and, 
indeed, perhaps braver, and yet for him there was 
obedience, nothing but to give obedience duly and 
stoutly. . . 
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Certain sensations of the hands.and knees called the 
little man back to more immediate things. He became 
aware of something. He rode up beside his gaunt 
fellow. ‘Do you notice the horses?” he said in an 
undertone. 

The gaunt face looked interrogation. 

“ They don’t like this wind,” said the little man, and 
dropped behind as the man with the silver bridle turned 
upon him. 

** Tt’s all right,” said the gaunt-faced man. 

They rode on again for a space in silence. The 
foremost two rode downcast upon the trail, the hind- 
most man watched the haze that crept down the 
vastness of the valley, nearer and nearer, and noted 
how the wind grew in strength moment by moment. 
Far away on the left he saw a line of dark bulks—wild 
_ hog, perhaps, galloping down the valley, but of that he 
said nothing, nor did he remark again upon the 
uneasiness of the horses. 

And then he saw first one and then a second great 
white ball, a great shining white ball like a gigantic 
head of thistledown, that drove before the wind 
-athwart the path. These balls soared high in the air, 
and dropped and rose again and caught for a moment, 
and hurried on and passed, but at the sight of them 
the restlessness of the horses increased. 

Then presently he saw that more of these drifting 
globes—and then soon very many more—were hurrying 
towards him down the valley. 

They became aware of a squealing. Athwart the 
path a huge boar rushed, turned his head but for one 
instant to glance at them, and then hurling on down 
the valley again. And at that all three stopped and 
sat in their saddles, staring into the thickening haze 
that was coming upon them. 

“If it were not for this thistledown——” began the 
leader. 
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But now a big globe came drifting past within a score 
of yards of them. It was really not an even sphere at 
all, but a vast, soft, ragged, filmy thing, a sheet 
gathered by the corners, an aerial jelly-fish, as it were, 
but rolling over and over as it advanced, and trailing 
long cob-webby threads and streamers that floated in 
its wake. 

** Tt isn’t thistledown,” said the little man. 

“I don’t like the stuff,” said the gaunt man. 

And they looked at one another. 

*“* Curse it!” cried the leader. “ The air’s full of it 
up there. If it keeps on at this pace long, it will stop 
us altogether.” 

An instinctive feeling, such as lines out a herd of 
deer at the approach of some ambiguous thing, 
prompted them to turn their horses to the wind, ride 
forward a few paces, and stare at that advancing 
multitude of floating masses. They came on before 
the wind with a sort of smooth swiftness, rising and 
falling noiselessly, sinking to earth, rebounding high, 
soaring—all with a perfect unanimity, with a still, 
deliberate assurance. 

Right and left of the horsemen the pioneers of this 
strange army passed. At one that rolled along the 
ground, breaking shapelessly and trailing out re- 
luctantly into long grappling ribbons and bands, all 
three horses began to shy and dance. ‘The master was 
seized with a sudden, unreasonable impatience. He 
cursed the drifting globes roundly. “Get on!” he 
cried; ‘‘ get on! What do these things matter? How 
can they matter? Back to the trail! ” He fell swearing 
at his horse and sawed the bit across its mouth. 

He shouted aloud with rage. “I will follow that 
trail, I tell you,” he cried. “ Where is the trail? ”’ 

He gripped the bridle of his prancing horse and 
searched amidst the grass. A long and clinging thread 
fell across his face, a grey streamer dropped about his 
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bridle arm, some big, active thing with many legs ran 
down the back of his head. He looked up to discover 
one of those grey masses anchored as it were above him 
by these things and flapping out ends as a sail flaps 
when a boat comes about—but noiselessly. 

He had an impression of many eyes, of a dense crew 
of squat bodies, of long, many-jointed limbs hauling at 
their mooring ropes to bring the thing down upon him. 
For a space he stared up, reining in his prancing horse 
with the instinct born of years of horsemanship. Then 
the flat of a sword smote his back, and a blade flashed 
overhead and cut the drifting balloon of spider-web 
free, and the whole mass lifted softly and drove clear 
and away. 

“* Spiders! ” cried the voice of the gaunt man. “ The 
things are full of big spiders! Look, my lord!” 

The man with the silver bridle still followed the mass 
that drove away. 

“Look, my lord! ” 

The master found himself staring down at a red 
smashed thing on the ground that, in spite of partial 
obliteration, could still wriggle unavailing legs. Then, 
when the gaunt man pointed to another mass that bore 
down upon them, he drew his sword hastily. Up the 
valley now it was like a fog bank torn to rags. He tried 
to grasp the situation. 

“ Ride for it! ” the little man was shouting. “ Ride 
for it down the valley.” 

What happened then was like the confusion of a 
battle. The man with the silver bridle saw the little 
man go past him, slashing furiously at imaginary 
cobwebs, saw him cannon into the horse of the gaunt 
man and hurl it and its rider to earth. His own horse 
went a dozen paces before he could rein it in. Then he 
looked up to avoid imaginary dangers, and then back 
again to see a horse rolling on the ground, the gaunt 
man standing and slashing over it at a rent and 
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fluttering mass of grey that streamed and wrapped 
about them both. And thick and fast as thistledown on 
waste land on a windy day in July the cobweb masses 
were coming on. 

The little man had dismounted, but he dared not 
release his horse. He was endeavouring to lug the 
struggling brute back with the strength of one arm, 
while with the other he slashed aimlessly. The tentacles 
of a second grey mass had entangled themselves with 
the struggle, and this second grey mass came to its 
moorings, and slowly sank. 

The master set his teeth, gripped his bridle, lowered 
his head, and spurred his horse forward. The horse on 
the ground rolled over, there was blood and moving 
shapes upon the flanks, and the gaunt man suddenly 
leaving it, ran forward towards his master, perhaps 
ten paces. His legs were swathed and encumbered 
with grey; he made ineffectual movements with his 
sword. Grey streamers waved from him; there wasa 
thin grey veil across his face. With his left hand 
he beat at something on his body, and suddenly he 
stumbled and fell. He struggled to rise, and fell again 
and suddenly, horribly, began to howl, “‘ Oh—ohoo, 
ohooh! ” 

The master could see the great spiders upon him, and 
others upon the ground. 

As he strove to force his horse nearer to this gesticu- 
lating, screaming grey object that struggled up and 
down, there came a clatter of hoofs, and the little man, 
in the act of mounting, swordless, balanced on his belly 
athwart the white horse, and clutching its mane, 
whirled past. And again a clinging thread of grey 
gossamer swept across the master’s face. All about him, 
and over him, it seemed this drifting, noiseless cobweb 
circled and drew near him... . 

To the day of his death he never knew just how the 
event of that moment happened. Did he, indeed, 
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turn his horse, or did it really of its own accord stampede 
after its fellow? Suffice it that in another second he 
was galloping full tilt down the valley with his sword 
whirling furiously overhead. And all about him on the 
quickening breeze, the spiders’ air-ships, their air 
bundles and air sheets, seemed to him to hurry in a 
conscious pursuit. 

Clatter, clatter, thud, thud—the man with the silver 
bridle rode, heedless of his direction, with his fearful 
face looking up now right, now left, and his sword arm 
ready to slash. And a few hundred yards ahead of him, 
with a trail of torn cobweb trailing behind him, rode 
the little man on the white horse, still but imperfectly in 
the saddle. The reeds bent before them, the wind blew 
fresh and strong, over his shoulder the master could see 
the webs hurrying to overtake. .. . 

He was so intent to escape the spiders’ webs that only 
as his horse gathered together for a leap did he realise 
the ravine ahead. And then he realised it only to 
misunderstand and interfere. He was leaning forward 
on his horse’s neck and sat up and back all too late. 

But if in his excitement he had failed to leap, at any 
ratehe had not forgotten how to fall. He was horseman 
again in mid-air. He came off clear with a mere bruise 
upon his shoulder, and his horse rolled, kicking spas- 
modic legs, and lay still. But the master’s sword drove 
its point into the hard soil, and snapped clean across, as 
though Chance refused him any longer as her Knight, 
and the splintered end missed his face by an inch or so. 

He was on his feet in a moment, breathlessly scanning 
the on-rushing spider-webs. For a moment he was 
minded to run, and then thought of the ravine, and 
turned back. He ran aside once to dodge one drifting 
terror, and then he was swiftly clambering down the 
precipitous sides, and out of the touch of the gale. 

There, under the lee of the dry torrent’s steeper 
banks, he might crouch and watch these strange, grey 
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masses pass and pass in safety till the wind fell, and it 
became possible to escape. And there for a long time 
he crouched, watching the strange, grey, ragged masses 
trail their streamers across his narrowed sky. 

Once a stray spider fell into the ravine close beside 
him—a full foot it measured from leg to leg and its 
body was half a man’s hand—and after he had watched 
its monstrous alacrity of search and escape for a little 
while and tempted it to bite his broken sword, he 
lifted up his iron-heeled boot and smashed it into a 
pulp. He swore as he did so, and for a time sought 
up and down for another. 

Then presently, when he was surer these spider 
swarms could not drop into the ravine, he found a 
place where he could sit down, and sat and fell into 
deep thought and began, after his manner, to gnaw his 
knuckles and bite his nails. And from this he was moved 
by the coming of the man with the white horse. 

He heard him long before he saw him, as a clattering 
of hoofs, stumbling footsteps, and a reassuring voice. 
Then the little man appeared, a rueful figure, still with 
a tail of white cobweb trailing behind him. They 
approached each other without speaking, without a 
salutation. The little was man fatigued and shamed to 
the pitch of hopeless bitterness, and came to a stop at 
last, face to face with his seated master. The latter 
winced a little under his dependent’s eye. ‘ Well? ” 
he said at last, with no pretence of authority. 

* You left him? ” 

** My horse bolted.” 

*T know. So did mine.” 

He laughed at his master mirthlessly. 

“IT say my horse bolted,” said the man who once had 
a silver-studded bridle. 

“ Cowards both,” said the little man. 

The other gnawed his knuckle through some 
meditative moments, with his eye on his inferior. 
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‘Don’t call me a coward,”-he said at length. 

“You are a coward, like myself.” 

“A coward possibly. There is a limit beyond which 
every man must fear. That I have learnt at last. But 
not like yourself. That is where the difference comes 
in,” 

“T never could have dreamt you would have left 
him. He saved your life two minutes before... . 
Why are you our lord? ” 

The master gnawed his knuckles again, and his 
countenance was dark. 

“No man calls me a coward,” he said. “No. . 

A broken sword is better than none.... One 
spavined white horse cannot be expected to carry two 
men a four days’ journey. I hate white horses, but 
this time it cannot be helped. You begin to under- 
stand me? I perceive that you are minded, on the 
strength of what you have seen and fancy, to taint 
my reputation. It is men of your sort who unmake 
kings. Besides which—I never liked you.” 

** My lord!” said the little man. 

** No,” said the master. “ No!” 

He stood up sharply as the little man moved. For a 
minute perhaps they faced one another. Overhead the 
spiders’ balls went driving. There was a quick move- 
ment among the pebbles; a running of feet, a cry of 
despair, a gasp and a blow... . ) 


Towards nightfall the wind fell. The sun set in a 
calm serenity, and the man who had once possessed the 
silver bridle came at last very cautiously and by an 
easy slope out of the ravine again; but now he led the 
white horse that once belonged to the little man. He 
would have gone back to his horse to get his silver- 
mounted bridle again, but he feared night and a 
quickening breeze might still find him in the valley, 
and besides, he disliked greatly to think he might 
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discover his horse all swathed in cobwebs and perhaps 
unpleasantly eaten. 

And as he thought of those cobwebs, and of all the 
dangers he had been through, and the manner in 
which he had been preserved that day, his hand sought 
a little reliquary that hung about his neck, and he 
clasped it for a moment with heartfelt gratitude. As 
he did so his eyes went across the valley. 

* T was hot with passion,” he said, ‘‘ and now she has 
met her reward. They also, no doubt——” 

And behold! far away out of the wooded slopes 
across the valley, but in the clearness of the sunset, 
distinct and unmistakable, he saw a little spire of 
smoke. 

At that his expression of serene resignation changed 
to an amazed anger. Smoke? He turned the head of 
the white horse about, and hesitated. And as he did 
so a little rustle of air went through the grass about him. 
Far away upon some reeds swayed a tattered sheet of 
grey. He looked at the cobwebs; he looked at the 
smoke. 

‘“* Perhaps, after all, it is not them,” he said at last. 

But he knew better. 

After he had stared at the smoke for some time, he 
mounted the white horse. 

As he rode, he picked his way amidst stranded masses 

of web. For some reason there were many dead spiders 
on the ground, and those that lived feasted guiltily on 
their fellows. At the sound of his horse’s hoofs they 
fled. 
Their time had passed. From the ground, without 
either a wind to carry them or a winding-sheet ready, 
these things, for all their poison, could do him little 
evil. 

He flicked with his belt at those he fancied came too 
near. Once, where a number ran together over a bare 
place, he was minded to dismount and trample them 
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and again he turned in his saddle, and looked back at 


the smoke. 
“ Spiders,” he muttered over and over again. 
“Spiders. Well, well . . . The next time I must spin 


a web.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PYECRAFT 


E sits not a dozen yards away. If I glance over 

my shoulder I can see him. And if I catch his 

eye—and usually I catch his eye—it meets me with 

an expression 

It is mainly an imploring look—and yet with 
suspicion it it. 

Confound his suspicion! If I wanted to tell on him 
I should have told long ago. I don’t tell and I don’t 
tell, and he ought to feel at his ease. As if anything so 
gross and fat as he could feel at ease! Who would 
believe me if I did tell? 

Poor old Pyecraft! Great, uneasy jelly of substance! 
The fattest clubman in London. 

He sits at one of the little club tables in the huge bay 
by the fire, stuffing. What is he stuffing? I glance 
judiciously, and catch him biting at a round of hot 
buttered teacake, with his eyes on me. Confound him! 
—with his eyes on me! 

That settles it, Pyecraft! Since you will be abject, 
since you will behave as though I was not a man of 
honour, here, right under your embedded eyes, I write 
the thing down—the plain truth about Pyecraft. The 
man I helped, the man I shielded, and who has 
requited me by making my club unendurable, 
absolutely unendurable, with his liquid appeal, with 
the perpetual “ don’t tell ” of his looks. 

And besides, why does he keep on eternally eating? 

Well, here goes for the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth! 

Pyecraft I made the acquaintance of Pyecraft 
in this very smoking-room. I was a young, nervous 


new member, and he saw it. I was sitting all alone, 
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wishing I knew more of the members, and suddenly 
he came, a great rolling front of chins and abdomina, 
towards me, and grunted and sat down in a chair close 
by me and wheezed for a space, and scraped for a space 
with a match and lit a cigar, and then addressed me. 
I forget what he said—something about the matches 
not lighting properly, and afterwards as he talked he 
kept stopping the waiters one by one as they went by, 
and telling them about the matches in that thin, fluty 
voice he has. But, anyhow, it was in some such way 
we began our talking. 

He talked about various things and came round to 
games. And thence to my figure and complexion. 
‘* You ought to be a good cricketer,” he said. I suppose 
I am slender, slender to what some people would call 
lean, and I suppose I am rather dark, still Iam 
not ashamed of having a Hindu great-grandmother, 
but, for all that, I don’t want casual strangers to see 
through me at a glance to fer. So that I was set 
against Pyecraft from the beginning. 

But he only talked about me in order to get to 
himself. 

“ T expect,” he said, “ you take no more exercise than 
I do, and probably you eat no less.” (Like all 
excessively obese people he fancied he ate nothing.) 
“* Yet,’’—and he smiled an oblique smile—“ we differ.” 

And then he began to talk about his fatness and his 
fatness; all he did for his fatness and all he was going 
to do for his fatness: what people had advised him to 
do for his fatness and what he had heard of people 
doing for fatness similar to his. “ A prior,” he said, 
“one would think a question of nutrition could be 
answered by dietary and a question of assimilation by 
drugs.” It was stifling. It was dumpling talk. It 
made me feel swelled to hear him. 

One stands that sort of thing once in a way at a 
club, but a time came when I fancied I was standing 
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too much. He took to me altogether too conspicuously. 
I could never go into the smoking-room but he would 
come wallowing towards me, and sometimes he came 
and gormandised round and about me while I had my 
lunch. He seemed at times almost to be clinging to me. 
He was a bore, but not so fearful a bore as to be 
limited to me; and from the first there was something 
in his manner—almost as though he knew, almost as 
though he penetrated to the fact that I might—that 
there was a remote, exceptional chance in me that no 
one else presented. 

“Td give anything to get it down,” he would 
say—‘“* anything,” and peer at me over his vast cheeks 
and pant. Poor old Pyecraft! He has just gonged; 
no doubt to order another buttered teacake! 

He came to the actual thing one day. “ Our Phar- 
macopeeia,” he said, “our Western Pharmacopcia, 
is anything but the last word of medical science. In 
the East, I’ve been told i: 

He stopped and stared at me. It was like being at an 
aquarium. 

I was quite suddenly angry with him. “ Look here,” 
I said, “‘ who told you about my great-grandmother’s 
recipes? ”” 

** Well,” he fenced. 

‘“‘ Every time we’ve met for a week,” I said—“ and 
we've met pretty often—you’ve given me a broad hint 
or so about that little secret of mine.” 

“* Well,” he said, “‘ now the cat’s out of the bag, I’ll 
admit, yes, it is so. I had it 2 

“From Pattison? ”’ 

‘‘ Indirectly,” he said, which I believe was lying, 
ayes.” 

‘“‘ Pattison,” I said, “took that stuff at his own 
risk.” 

He pursed his mouth and bowed. 

“ My great-grandmother’s recipes,” I said, “ are 
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queer things to handle. My father was near making 
me promise 

** He didn’t?” 

“No. But he warned me. He himself used one— 
once.” 

“Ah! ... But do you think ? Suppose— 
suppose there did happen to be one is 

“‘ The things are curious documents,” I said. “ Even 
the smell of em . . . No!” 

But after going so far Pyecraft was resolved I should 
go farther. I was always a little afraid if I tried his 
patience too much he would fall on me suddenly and 
smother me. I own I was weak. But I was also annoyed 
with Pyecraft. I had got to that state of feeling for 
him that disposed me to say, “‘ Well, take the risk! ” 
The little affair of Pattison to which I have alluded was 
a different matter altogether. What it was doesn’t 
concern us now, but I knew, anyhow, that the par- 
ticular recipe I used then was safe. The rest I didn’t 
know so much about, and, on the whole, I was inclined 
to doubt their safety pretty completely. 

Yet even if Pyecraft got poisoned 

I must confess the poisoning of Pyecraft struck me 
as an immense undertaking. 

That evening I took that queer, odd-scented sandal- 
wood box out of my safe, and turned the rustling skins 
over. The gentleman who wrote the recipes for my 
great-grandmother evidently had a weakness for skins 
of miscellaneous origin, and his handwriting was 
cramped to the last degree. Some of the things are 
quite unreadable to me—though my family, with its 
Indian Civil Service associations, has kept up a 
knowledge of Hindustani from generation to gener- 
ation—and none are absolutely plain sailing.’ But I 
found the one that I knew was there soon enough, and 
sat on the floor by my safe for some time looking 
at it. 
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“Look here,” said I to Pyecraft next day, and 
snatched the slip away from his eager grasp. 

“So far as I can make it out, this is a recipe for Loss 
of Weight. (“ Ah!” said Pyecraft.) I’m not absolutely 
sure, but I think it’s that. And if you take my advice 
you'll leave it alone. Because you know—I blacken 
my blood in your interest, Pyecraft—my ancestors on 
that side were, so far as I can gather, a jolly queer lot. 
Sec?” 

“Let nie try it,” said Pyecraft. 

I leant back in my chair. My imagination made 
one mighty effort and fell flat within me. ‘“ What in 
Heaven’s name, Pyecraft,” I asked, “do you think 
you'll look like when you get thin? ” 

He was impervious to reason. I made him promise 
never to say a word to me about his disgusting fatness 
again whatever happened—never, and then I handed 
him that little piece of skin. 

“It’s nasty stuff,” I said. - 

‘* No matter,” he said, and took it. 

He goggled at it. “ But—but he said. 

He had just discovered that it wasn’t English. 

** To the best of my ability,” I said, “ I will do you 
a translation.” 

I did my best. After that we didn’t speak for a 
fortnight. Whenever he approached me I frowned and 
motioned him away, and he respected our compact, but 
at the end of the fortnight he was as fat as ever. And 
then he got a word in. 

“J must speak,” he said. “It isn’t fair. There’s 
something wrong. It’s done me no good. Youw’re not 
doing your great-grandmother justice.” 

‘“* Where’s the recipe? ”’ 

He produced it gingerly from his pocket-book. 

I ran my eye over the items. ‘‘ Was the egg addled? ” 
I asked. 

“No. Ought it to have been? ” 
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“That,” I said, ‘“ goes without saying in all my 
poor dear great-grandmother’s recipes. When con- 
dition or quality is not specified you must get the worst. 
She was drastic or nothing. . . . And there’s one or 
two possible alternatives to some of these other things. 
You got fresh rattlesnake venom? ” 

“IT got a rattlesnake from Jamrach’s. It cost—it 
cost a 

“ That’s your affair anyhow. This last item fe 

**T know a man who 4 

“Yes, H’m. Well, Pll write the alternatives down. 
So far as I know the language, the spelling of this 
recipe is particularly atrocious. By the bye, dog here 
probably means pariah dog.” 

For a month after that I saw Pyecraft constantly 
at the club and as fat and anxious as ever. He kept 
our treaty, but at times he broke the spirit of it by 
shaking his head despondently. Then one day in the 
cloakroom he said, “‘ Your great-grandmother iF 

‘** Not a word against her,” I said; and he held his 
peace. 

I could have fancied he had desisted, and I saw him 
one day talking to three new members about his 
fatness as though he was in search of other recipes. And 
then, quite unexpectedly, his telegram came. 

“Mr. Formalyn! ” bawled a page-boy under my 
nose, and I took the telegram and opened it at once. 

“* For Heaven’s sake come.—Pyecraft.” 

“ H’m,” said I, and to tell the truth I was so pleased 
at the rehabilitation of my great-grandmother’s 
reputation this evidently promised that I made a most 
excellent lunch. 

I got Pyecraft’s address from the hall porter. Pye- 
craft inhabited the upper half of a house in Bloomsbury, 
and I went there so soon as I had done my coffee and 
Trappistine. I did not wait to finish my cigar. 

“Mr. Pyecraft? ” said I, at the front door. 
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They believed he was ill; he hadn’t been out for two 
days. 

“He expects me,” said I, and they sent me up. 

I rang the bell at the lattice-door upon the landing. 

“He shouldn’t have tried it, anyhow,” I said to 
myself. “* A man who eats like a pig ought to look like 
a pig.” 

An obviously worthy woman, with an anxious face 
and a carelessly placed cap, came and surveyed me 
through the lattice. 

I gave my name and she let me in in a dubious 
fashion. 

“Well? ” said I, as we stood together inside Pye- 
craft’s piece of the landing. 

**°E said you was to come in if you came,” she said, 
and regarded me, making no motion to show me 
anywhere. And then, confidentially, “ ’E’s locked in, 
sir.” 

* Locked in?” 

** Locked ’imself in yesterday morning and ’asn’t 
let any one in since, sir. And ever and again swearing. 
Oh, my!” 

I stared at the door she indicated by her glances. 
“In there? ” I said. 

Paes Sil. 

* What’s up ?” 

She shook her head sadly. “’E keeps on calling 
for vittles, sir. ’Eavy vittles ’e wants. I get ’im what 
I can. Pork ’e’s had, sooit puddin’, sossiges, noo 
bread. Everythink like that. Left outside, if you 
please, and me go away. ’E’s eatin’, sir, somethink 
awful.” 

There came a piping bawl from inside the door: 
*“ That Formalyn? ” 

“That you, Pyecraft?” I shouted, and went and 
banged the door. 

* Tell her to go away.” 
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I did. 

Then I could hear a curious pattering upon the door, 
almost like some one feeling for the handle in the dark, 
and Pyecraft’s familiar grunts. 

“ Tt’s all right,” I said, “ she’s gone.” 

But for a long time the door didn’t open. 

I heard the key turn. Then Pyecraft’s voice said, 
TASOTLE Ne 

I turned the handle and opened the door. Naturally 
I expected to see Pyecraft. 

Well, you know, he wasn’t there! 

I never had such a shock in my life. There was 
his sitting-room in a state of untidy disorder, plates 
and dishes among the books and writing things, and 
several chairs overturned, but Pyecraft 

** It’s all right, old man; shut the door,” he said, and 
then I discovered him. 

There he was, right up close to the cornice in the 
corner by the door, as though some one had glued him 
to the ceiling. His face was anxious and angry. He 
panted and gesticulated. ‘Shut the door,” he said. 
“If that woman gets hold of it #4 

I shut the door, and went and stood away from him 
and stared. 

“Tf anything gives way and you tumble down,” I 
said, ‘‘ you’ll break your neck, Pyecraft.” 

**T wish I could,” he wheezed. 

““A man of your age and weight getting up to 
kiddish gymnastics a 

“Don’t,” he said, and looked agonised. 

“Tl tell you,” he said, and gesticulated. 

‘“ How the deuce,” said I, “ are you holding on up 
there? ” 

And then abruptly I realised that he was not holding 
on at all, that he was floating up there—just as a 
gas-filled bladder might have floated in the same 
position. He began a struggle to thrust himself away 
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from the ceiling and to clamber down the wall to me. 
“It’s that prescription,” he panted, as he did so. 
* Your great-gran = 

He took hold of a framed engraving rather carelessly 
as he spoke and it gave way, and he flew back to the 
ceiling again, while the picture smashed on to the 
sofa. Bump he went against the ceiling, and I knew 
then why he was all over white on the more salient 
curves and angles of his person. He tried again more 
carefully, coming down by way of the mantel. 

It was really a most extraordinary spectacle, that 
great, fat, apoplectic-looking man upside down and 
trying to get from the ceiling to the floor. “ That 
prescription,” he said.  “‘ Too successful.” 

ce How? 33 

** Loss of weight—almost complete.” 

And then, of course, I understood. ri 

“ By Jove, Pyecraft,” said I, “ what you wanted was 
a cure for fatness! But you always called it weight. 
You would call it weight.” 

Somehow I was extremely delighted. I quite liked 
Pyecraft for the time. “Let me help you!” I said, 
and took his hand and pulled him down. He kicked 
about, trying to get foothold somewhere. It was very 
like holding a flag on a windy day. 

** That table,” he said, pointing, “‘ is solid mahogany 
and very heavy. If you can put me under that a 

I did, and there he wallowed about like a captive 
balloon, while I stood on his hearthrug and talked to 
him. 

I lit acigar. ‘‘ Tell me,” I said, “ what happened? ” 

* T took it,” he said. 

** How did it taste? ” 

“Oh, beastly!” 

I should fancy they all did. Whether one regards 
the ingredients or the probable compound or the 
possible results, almost all my great-grandmother’s 
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remedies appear to me at least to be extraordinarily 
uninviting For my own part 

“ T took a little sip first.” 

paces’ 

“ And as I felt lighter and better after an hour, I 
decided to take the draught.” 

“* My dear Pyecraft! ” 

“T held my nose,” he explained. “And then I 
kept on getting lighter and lighter—and helpless, you 
know.” é 

He gave way suddenly to a burst of passion. “ What 
the goodness am I to do?” he said. 

‘“* There’s one thing pretty evident,” I said, “ that 
you mustn’t do. If you go out of doors you'll go up 
and up.” I waved an arm upward. “ They’d have 
to.send Santos-Dumont after you to bring you down 
again. 

“‘T suppose it will wear off? ” 

I shook my head. “ I don’t think you can count on 
that,” I said. 

And then there was another burst of passion, and he 
kicked out at adjacent chairs and banged the floor. 
He behaved just as I should have expected a great, 
fat, self-indulgent man to behave under trying circum- 
stances—that is to say, very badly. He spoke of me 
and of my great-grandmother with an utter want of 
discretion. 

**T never asked you to take the stuff,” I said. 

And generously disregarding the insults he was 
putting upon me, I sat down in his arm-chair and 
began to talk to him in a sober, friendly fashion. 

I pointed out to him that this was a trouble he 
had brought upon himself, and that it had almost an 
air of poetical justice. He had eaten too much. This 
he disputed, and for a time we argued the point. 

He became noisy and violent, so I desisted from 
this aspect of his lesson. ‘“‘ And then,” said I, “ you 
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committed the sin of euphemism. You called it, not 
Fat, which is just and inglorious, but Weight. You a 

He interrupted to say that he recognised all that. 
What was he to do? 

I suggested he should adapt himself to his new 
conditions. So we came to the really sensible part 
of the business. I suggested that it would not be 
difficult for him to learn to walk about on the ceiling 
with his hands 

“IT can’t sleep,” he said. 

But that was no great difficulty. It was quite possible, 
I pointed out, to make a shake-up under a wire mattress, 
fasten the under things on with tapes, and have a 
blanket, sheet, and coverlet to button at the side. He 
would have to confide in his housekeeper, I said; and 
after some squabbling he agreed to that. (Afterwards 
it was quite delightful to see the beautifully matter-of- 
fact way with which the good lady took all these amaz- 
ing inversions.) He could have a library ladder in his 
room, and all his meals could be laid on the top of his 
bookcase. We also hit on an ingenious device by which 
he could get to the floor whenever he wanted, which 
was simply to put the British Encyclopedia (tenth edition) 
on the top of his open shelves. He just pulled out a 
couple of volumes and held on, and down he came. 
And we agreed there must be iron staples along the 
skirting, so that he could cling to those whenever he 
wanted to get about the room on the lower level. 

As we got on with the thing I found myself almost 
keenly interested. It was I who called in the house- 
keeper and broke matters to her, and it was I chiefly 
who fixed up the inverted bed. In fact, I spent two 
whole days at his flat. I am a handy, interfering sort 
of man with a screw-driver, and I made all sorts of 
ingenious adaptations for him—ran a wire to bring his 
bells within reach, turned all his electric lights up 
instead of down, and so on. The whole affair was 
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extremely curious and interesting to me, and it was 
delightful to think of Pyecraft like some great, fat 
blow-fly, crawling about on his ceiling and clambering 
round the lintel of his doors from one room to another, 
and never, never, never coming to the club any 


Then, you know, my fatal ingenuity got the better 
of me. I was sitting by his fire drinking his whisky, 
and he was up in his favourite corner by the cornice, 
tacking a Turkey carpet to the ceiling, when the idea 
struck me. ‘* By Jove, Pyecraft! ” I said, “ all this is 
totally unnecessary.” 

And before I could calculate the complete conse- 
quences of my notion I blurted it out. “ Lead under- 
clothing,” said I, and the mischief was done. 

Pyecraft received the thing almost in tears. “ To 
be right ways up again ” he said. 

I gave him the whole secret before I saw where it 
would take me. “ Buy sheet lead,” I said, “ stamp it 
into discs. Sew ’em all over your underclothes until 
you have enough. Have lead-soled boots, carry a bag 
of solid lead, and the thing is done! Instead of being 
a prisoner here you may go abroad again, Pyecraft; 
you may travel ‘ 

A still happier idea came to me. “ You need never 
fear a shipwreck. All you need do is just slip off some 
or all of your clothes, take the necessary amount of 
luggage in your hand, and float up in the air. x: 

In his emotion he dropped the tack-hammer within 
an ace of my head. “ By Jove! ” he said, “I shall be 
able to come back to the club again.” 

The thing pulled me up short. “ By Jove! ” I said, 
faintly. ‘“ Yes. Of course—you will.” 

He did. He does. There he sits behind me now, 
stuffing—as I live!—a third go of buttered teacake. 
And no one in the whole world knows—except his 
housekeeper and me—that he weighs practically 
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nothing; that he is a mere boring mass of assimilatory 
matter, mere clouds in clothing, niente, nefas, the most 
inconsiderable of men. There he sits watching until I 
have done this writing. Then, if he can, he will waylay 
me. He will come billowing up to me. . 

He will tell me over again all about it, how it feels, 
how it doesn’t feel, how he sometimes hopes it is 
passing off a little. And always somewhere in that fat, 
abundant discourse he will say, ‘‘ The secret’s keeping, 
eh? If any one knew of it—I should be so ashamed.... 
Makes a fellow look such a fool, you know. Crawling 
about on a ceiling and all that... .” 

And now to elude Pyecraft, occupying, as he does, 
an admirable strategic position between me and the 
- door. 


THE MAGIC SHOP 


HAD seen the Magic Shop from afar several times; 
I I had passed it once or twice, a shop window of 
alluring little objects, magic balls, magic hens, wonder- 
ful cones, ventriloquist dolls, the material of the basket 
trick, packs of cards that looked all right, and all that 
sort of thing, but never had I thought of going in until 
one day, almost without warning, Gip hauled me by 
my finger right up to the window, and so conducted 
himself that there was nothing for it but to take him 
in. I had not thought the place was there, to tell the 
truth—a modest-sized frontage in Regent Street, 
between the picture shop and the place where the 
chicks run about just out of patent incubators—but 
there it was sure enough. I had fancied it was down 
nearer the Circus, or round the corner in Oxford 
Street, or even in Holborn; always over the way and a 
little inaccessible it had been, with something of the 
mirage in its position; but here it was now quite 
indisputably, and the fat end of Gip’s pointing finger 
made a noise upon the glass. 

“If I was rich,” said Gip, dabbing a finger at the 
Disappearing Egg, “‘I’d buy myself that. And that ” 
—which was.The Crying Baby, Very Human—“ and 
that,” which was a mystery, and called, so a neat card 
asserted, ‘‘ Buy One and Astonish Your Friends.” 

“ Anything,” said Gip, “ will disappear under one 
of those cones. I have read about it in a book. 

“And there, dadda, is the Vanishing Halfpenny— 
only they’ve put it this way up so’s we can’t see how 
it’s done.” 


Gip, dear boy, inherits his mother’s breeding, and he 
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did not propose to enter the shop or worry in any way; 
only, you know, quite unconsciously, he lugged my 
finger doorward, and he made his interest clear. 

“ That,” he said, and pointed to the Magic Bottle. 

“If you had that?” I said; at which promising 
inquiry he looked up with a sudden radiance. 

“IT could show it to Jessie,” he said, thoughtful as 
ever of others. 

“It’s less than a hundred days to your birthday, 
Gibbles,” I said, and laid my hand on-the door-handle. 

Gip made no answer, but his grip tightened on my 
finger, and so we came into the shop. 

It was no common shop this; it was a magic shop, 
and all the prancing precedence Gip would have taken 
in the matter of mere toys was wanting. He left the 
burthen of the conversation to me. 

It was a little, narrow shop, not very well lit, and the 
door-bell pinged again with a plaintive note as we 
closed it behind us. For a moment or so we were alone 
and could glance about us. There was a tiger in 
papier-maché on the glass case that covered the low 
counter—a grave, kind-eyed tiger that waggled his 
head in a methodical manner; there were several 
crystal spheres, a china hand holding magic cards, a 
stock of magic fish-bowls in various sizes, and an 
immodest magic hat that shamelessly displayed its 
springs. On the floor were magic mirrors; one to 
draw you out long and thin, one to swell your head and 
vanish your legs, and one to make you short and fat 
like a draught; and while we were laughing at these 
the shopman, as I suppose, came in. 

At any rate, there he was behind the counter—a 
curious, sallow, dark man, with one ear larger than the 
other and a chin like the toe-cap of a boot. 

“What can we have the pleasure?” he said, 
spreading his long magic fingers on the glass case; and 
so with a start we were aware of him. 
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“ T want,” I said, “ to buy my little boy a few simple 
tricks.” 

“Legerdemain?” he asked. “Mechanical? 
Domestic? ” 

_ © Anything amusing? ” said I. 

“Um!” said the shopman, and scratched his head 
for a moment as if thinking. Then, quite distinctly, 
he drew from his head a glass ball. “ Something in 
this way? ” he said, and held it out. 

The action was unexpected. I had seen the trick 
done at entertainments endless times before—it’s part 
of the common stock of conjurers—but I had not 
expected it here. 

“‘ That’s good,” I said, with a laugh. 

*Tsn’t it?’ said the shopman. 

Gip stretched out his disengaged hand to take this 
object and found merely a blank palm. 

** It’s in your pocket,” said the shopman, and there 
it was! 

* How much will that be?” I asked. 

** We make no charge for glass balls,” said the shop- 
man politely. “We get them ”’—he picked one out 
of his elbow as he spoke—“ free.” He produced 
another from the back of his neck, and laid it beside its 
predecessor on the counter. Gip regarded his glass ball 
sagely, then directed a look of inquiry at the two on 
the counter, and finally brought his round-eyed 
scrutiny to the shopman, who smiled. ‘‘ You may have 
those two,” said the shopman, “ and if you don’t mind 
one from my mouth. So!” 

Gip counselled me mutely for a moment, and then 
in a profound silence put away the four balls, resumed 
my reassuring finger, and nerved himself for the next 
event. 

“We get all our smaller tricks in that way,” the 
shopman remarked. 

I laughed in the manner of one who subscribes to a 
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jest. “ Instead of going to the wholesale shop,” I said. 
“ Of course, it’s cheaper.” 

“In a way,” the shopman said. ‘‘ Though we pay 
in the end. But not so heavily—as people suppose. .. . 
Our larger tricks, and our daily provisions and all the 
other things we want, we get out of that hat... . 
And you know, sir, if you’ll excuse my saying it, there 
isn’t a wholesale shop, not for Genuine Magic goods, sir. 
I don’t know if you noticed our inscription—the 
Genuine Magic Shop.” He drew a business card from 
his cheek and handed it to me. “ Genuine,” he said, 
with his finger on the word, and added. ‘“ There is 
absolutely no deception, sir.” 

He seemed to be carrying out the joke pretty 
thoroughly, I thought. 

He turned to Gip with a smile of remarkable 
affability. ‘‘ You, you know, are the Right Sort of 
Boy.” 

I was surprised at his knowing that, because, in the 
interests of discipline, we keep it rather a secret even 
at home; but Gip received it in unflinching silence, 
keeping a steadfast eye on him. 

“It’s only the Right Sort of Boy gets through that 
doorway.” 

And, as if by way of illustration, there came a 
rattling at the door, and a squeaking little voice could 
be faintly heard. “ Nyar! I warn’a go in there, dadda, 
I warn ’a go in there. Ny-a-a-ah!” and then the 
accents of a downtrodden parent, urging consolations 
and propitiations. “It’s locked, Edward,” he said. 

* But it isn’t,” said I. 

“Tt is, sir,” said the shopman, “ always—for that 
sort of child,” and as he spoke we had a glimpse of the 
other youngster, a little, white face, pallid from sweet- 
eating and over-sapid food, and distorted by evil 
passions, a ruthless little egotist, pawing at the 
enchanted pane. 
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“Tt’s no good, sir,” said the shopman, as 1 moved, 
with my natural helpfulness, doorward, and presently 
the spoilt child was carried off howling. 

‘How do you manage that?” I said, breathing a 
little more freely. 

‘“ Magic! ” said-the shopman, with a careless wave of 
the hand, and behold! sparks of coloured fire flew out 
of his fingers and vanished into the shadows of the 
shop. 

Vou were saying,” he said, addressing himself to 
Gip, “‘ before you came in, that you would like one of 
our ‘ Buy One and Astonish your Friends’ boxes? ” 

Gip, after a gallant effort, said “‘ Yes.” 

* It’s in your pocket.” 

And leaning over the counter—he really had an 
extraordinary long body—this amazing person pro- 
duced the article in the customary conjurer’s manner. 
“Paper,” he said, and took a sheet out of the empty 
hat with the springs; “ string,” and behold his mouth 
was a string box, from which he drew an unending 
thread, which when he tied his parcel he bit off— 
and, it seemed to me, swallowed the ball of string. And 
then: he lit a candle at the nose of one of the ventrilo- 
quist’s dummies, stuck one of his fingers (which had 
become sealing-wax red) into the flame, and so sealed 
the parcel. “ Then there was the Disappearing Egg,” 
he remarked, and produced one from within my coat- 
breast and packed it, and also The Crying Baby, Very 
Human. I handed each parcel to Gip as it was ready, 
and he clasped them to his chest. 

He said very little, but his eyes were eloquent; 
the clutch of his arms was eloquent. He was the 
playground of unspeakable emotions. These, you 
know, were real Magics. 

Then, with a start, I discovered something moving 
about in my hat—something soft and jumpy. I 
whipped it off, and a ruffled pigeon—no doubt a 
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confederate—dropped out and ran on the counter, and 
went, I fancy, into a cardboard box behind the papier- 
méché tiger. 

pywut, tut! said the - shopman, dexterously relieving 
me of my headdress; “ careless bird, and—as I live— 
nesting! ” 

He shook my hat, and shook out into his extended 
hand, two or three eggs, a large marble, a watch, about 
half a dozen of the inevitable glass balls, and then 
crumpled, crinkled paper, more and more and more, 
talking all the time of the way in which people neglect 
to brush their hats inside as well as out—politely, of 
course, but with a certain personal application. “ All 
sorts of things accumulate, sir. . . . Not_you, of course, 
in particular.... Nearly every customer.... 
Astonishing what they carry about with them... .” 
The crumpled paper rose and billowed on the counter 
more and more and more, until he was nearly hidden 
from us, until he was altogether hidden, and still his 
voice went on and on. “‘ We none of us know what the 
fair semblance of a human being may conceal, sir. Are 
we all then no better than brushed exteriors, whited 
sepulchres 

His voice stopped—exactly like when you hit a 
neighbour’s gramophone with a well-aimed brick, the 
same instant silence—and the rustle of the paper 
stopped, and everything was still. 

“Have you done with my hat? oy said, after an 
interval. 

There was no answer. 

I stared at Gip, and Gip stared at me, and there were 
our distortions in the magic mirrors, looking very rum, 
and grave, and quiet.... 

“ T think we'll go now,” I said. ‘ Will you tell me 
how much all this comes to? ... 

“J say,” I said, on a rather louder note, “I want 
the bill; and my hat, please.” 
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It might have been a sniff from behind the paper 

ies 4's 

aig Let’s look behind the counter, Gip,” I said. “ He’s 
making fun of us.” 

I led Gip round the head-wagging tiger, and what do 
you think there was behind the counter? No one at 
all! Only my hat on the floor, and a common conjurer’s 
lop-eared white rabbit lost in meditation, and looking 
as stupid and crumpled as only a conjurer’s rabbit can 
do. I resumed my hat, and the rabbit lolloped a lollop 
or so out of my way. 

‘“* Dadda! ” said Gip, in a guilty whisper. 

“* What is it, Gip? ” said I. 

“1 do like this shop, dadda.” 

“So should I,” I said to myself, “if the counter 
wouldn’t suddenly extend itself to shut one off from 
the door.” But I didn’t call Gip’s attention to that. 
* Pussy!” he said, with a hand out to the rabbit as it 
came lolloping past us; “ Pussy, do Gip a magic! ” 
and his eyes followed it as it squeezed through a door 
I had certainly not remarked a moment before. Then 
this door opened wider, and the man with one ear 
larger than the other appeared again. He was smiling 
still, but his eye met mine with something between 
amusement and defiance. “ You’d like to see our 
showroom, sir,” he said, with an innocent suavity. Gip 
tugged my finger forward. I glanced at the counter 
and met the shopman’s eye again. I was beginning to 
thing the magic just a little too genuine. “‘ We haven’t 
very much time,” I said. But somehow we were inside 
the showroom before I could finish that. 

“* All goods of the same quality,” said the shopman, 
rubbing his flexible hands together, “ and that is the 
Best. Nothing in the place that isn’t genuine Magic, 
and warranted thoroughly rum. Excuse me, sir! ” 

I felt him pull at something that clung to my coat- 
sleeve, and then I saw he held a little, wriggling red 
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demon by the tail—the little creature bit and fought 
and tried to get at his hand—and in a moment he 
tossed it carelessly behind a counter. No doubt the 
thing was only an image of twisted indiarubber, but for 
the moment ! And his gesture was exactly that of a 
man who handles some petty biting bit of vermin. I 
glanced at Gip, but Gip was looking at a magic 
rocking-horse. I was glad he hadn’t seen the thing. 
“TI say,” I said, in an undertone, and indicating Gip 
and the red demon with my eyes, “ you haven’t many 
things like that about, have you? ” 

“None of ours! Probably brought it with you,” 
said the shopman—also in an undertone, and with 
a more dazzling smile than ever. “ Astonishing 
what people well carry about with them unawares! ” 
And then to Gip, “Do you see anything you fancy 
here?” 

There were many things that Gip fancied there. 

He turned to this astonishing tradesman with mingled 
confidence and respect. “Is that a Magic Sword? ” he 
said. 

**A Magic Toy Sword. It neither bends, breaks, 
nor cuts the fingers. It renders the bearer invincible 
in battle against any one under eighteen. Half a 
crown to seven and sixpence, according to size. These 
panoplies on cards are for juvenile knights-errant and 
very useful—shield of safety, sandals of swiftness, 
helmet of invisibility.” 

“ Oh, dadda! ” gasped Gip. 

I tried to find out what they cost, but the shopman 
‘did not heed me. He had got Gip now; he had got 
him away from my finger; he had embarked upon the 
exposition of all his confounded stock, and nothing 
was going to stop him. Presently I saw with a qualm 
of distrust and something very like jealousy that Gip 
had hold of this person’s finger as usually he has hold 
of mine. No doubt the fellow was interesting, I thought, 
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and had an interestingly faked lot of stuff, really good 
faked stuff, still ; 

I wandered after them, saying very little, but keeping 
an eye on this prestidigital fellow. After all, Gip was 
enjoying it. And no doubt when the time came to go 
we should be able to go quite easily. 

It was a long, rambling place, that showroom, a 
gallery broken up by stands and stalls and pillars, with 
archways leading off to other departments, in which 
the queerest-looking assistants loafed and stared at one, 
and with perplexing mirrors and curtains. So perplex- 
ing, indeed, were these that I was presently unable to 
make out the door by which we had come. 

The shopman showed Gip magic trains that ran with- 
out steam or clockwork, just as you set the signals, and 
then some very, very valuable boxes of soldiers that all 
came alive directly you took off the lid and said I 
myself haven’t a very quick ear, and it was a tongue- 
twisting sound, but Gip—he has his mother’s ear—got 
it in no time. “ Bravo!” said the shopman, putting 
the men back into the box unceremoniously and hand- 
ing it to Gip. “‘ Now,” said the shopman, and in a 
moment Gip had made them all alive again. 

“You'll take that box? ” asked the shopman. 

“We'll take that box,” said I, “ unless you charge 
its full value. In which case it would need a Trust 
Magnate——” 

“Dear Heart! No!” and the shopman swept the 
little men back again, shut the lid, waved the box in 
the air, and there it was, in brown paper, tied up and— 
with Gip’s full name and address on the paper! 

The shopman laughed at my amazement. 

“This is the genuine magic,” he said. “ The real 
thing.” ¥ 

“Tt’s a little too genuine for my taste,” I said 
again. 


After that he fell to showing Gip tricks, odd tricks, 
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and still odder the way they were done. He explained 
them, he turned them inside out, and there was the 
dear little chap nodding his busy bit of a head in the 
sagest manner. 

I did not attend as well as I might. “ Hey, presto! ” 
said the Magic Shopman, and then would come the 
clear, small ‘‘ Hey, presto!” of the boy. But I was 
distracted by other things. It was being borne in upon 
me just how tremendously rum this place was; it was, 
so to speak, inundated by a sense of rumness. There 
was something a little rum about the fixtures, even, 
about the ceiling, about the floor, about the casually 
distributed chairs. I had a queer feeling that whenever 
I wasn’t looking at them straight they went askew, 
and moved about, and played a noiseless puss-in-the- 
corner behind my back. And the cornice had a 
serpentine design with masks—masks altogether too 
expressive for proper plaster. 

Then abruptly my attention was caught by one of 
the odd-looking assistants. He was some way off and 
evidently unaware of my presence—I saw a sort of 
three-quarter length of him over a pile of toys and 
through an arch—and, you know, he was leaning 
against a pillar in an idle sort of way doing the most 
horrid things with his features! The particular horrid 
thing he did was with his nose. He did it just as. 
though he was idle and wanted to amuse himself. First 
of all it was a short, blobby nose, and then suddenly he 
shot it out like a telescope, and then out it flew and 
became thinner and thinner until it was like a long, 
red flexible whip. Like a thing in a nightmare it 
was! He flourished it about and flung it forth as a 
fly-fisher flings his line. 

My instant thought was that Gip mustn’t see him, 
I turned about, and there was Gip quite preoccupied 
with the shopman, and thinking no evil. They were 
whispering together and looking at me. Gif was 
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standing on a little stool, and the shopman was holding 
a sort of big drum in his hand. 

“Hide and seek, dadda!” cried Gip. “ You’re 
He! ” 

And before I could do anything to prevent it, the 
shopman had clapped the big drum over him. 

I saw what was up directly. “Take that off,” I 
cried, “this instant! You'll frighten the boy. Take 
it off!” 

The shopman with the unequal ears did so without 
a word, and held the big cylinder towards me to show 
its emptiness. And the little stool was vacant! In 
that instant, my boy had utterly disappeared! ... 

You know, perhaps, that sinister something that 
comes like a hand out of the unseen and grips your 
heart about. You know it takes your common self 
away and leaves you tense and deliberate, neither slow 
nor hasty, neither angry nor afraid. So it was with me. 

I came up to this grinning shopman and kicked his 
stool aside. 

“Stop this folly!’’ I said. “ Where is my boy? ” 

“You see,” he said, still displaying the drum’s 
interior, “‘ there is no deception e 

I put out my hand to grip him, and he eluded me by 
a dexterous movement. I snatched again, and he 
turned from me and pushed open a door to escape. 
“Stop!” I said, and he laughed, receding. I leapt 
after him—into utter darkness. 

Thud! 

“ Lor’ bless my ’eart! I didn’t see you coming, sir! ” 

I was in Regent Street, and I had collided with a 
decent-looking working man; and a yard away, per- 
haps, and looking a little perplexed with himself, was 
Gip. There was some sort of apology, and then Gip 
had turned and come to me with a bright little smile, 
as though for a moment he had missed me. 

And he was carrying four parcels in his arm ! 
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He secured immediate possession of my finger. 

For a second I was rather at a loss. I stared round 
to see the door of the Magic Shop, and, behold, it was 
not there! There was no door, no shop, nothing, only 
the common pilaster between the shop where they sell 
pictures and the window with the chicks! ... 

I did the only thing possible in that mental tumult; 
I walked straight to the kerbstone and held up my 
umbrella for a cab. 

“*Ansoms,” said Gip, in a note of culminating 
exultation. 

I helped him in, recalled my address with an effort, 
and got in also. Something unusual proclaimed itself 
in my tail-coat pocket, and I felt and discovered a 
glass ball. With a petulant expression I flung it into 
the street. 

Gip said nothing. 

For a space neither of us spoke. 

“ Dadda !” said Gip at last, “ that was a proper 
shop! ” 

I came round with that to the problem of just how 
the whole thing had seemed to him. He looked 
completely undamaged—so far, good; he was neither 
scared nor unhinged, he was simply tremendously 
satisfied with the afternoon’s entertainment, and there 
in his arms were the four parcels. 

Confound it! what could be in them? 

“Um!” I said. “ Little boys can’t go to shops like 
that every day.” 

He received this with his usual stoicism, and for a 
moment I was sorry I was his father and not his mother, 
and so couldn’t suddenly there, coram publico, in our 
hansom, kiss him. After all, I thought, the thing 
wasn’t so very bad. 

But it was only when we opened the parcels that I 
really began to be reassured. Three of them contained 
boxes of soldiers, quite ordinary lead soldiers, but of so 
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good quality as to make Gip altogether forget that 
originally these parcels had been Magic Tricks of the 
only genuine sort, and the fourth contained a kitten, 
a little living white kitten, in excellent health and 
appetite and temper. 

I saw this unpacking with a sort of provisional relief. 
I hung about in the nursery for quite an unconscionable 
fares, Se, 

That happened six months ago. And now I am 
beginning to believe it is all right. The kitten had only 
the magic natural to all kittens, and the soldiers seemed 
as steady a company as any colonel could desire. And 
Gi ? 

The intelligent parent will understand that I have 
to go cautiously with Gip. 

But I went so far as this one day. I said, “ How 
would you like your soldiers to come alive, Gip, and 
march about by themselves? ” 

** Mine do,” said Gip. “I just have to say a word 
I know before I open the lid.” 

“Then they march about alone? ” 

“ Oh, quite, dadda. I shouldn’t like them if they 
didn’t do that.” 

I displayed no unbecoming surprise, and since then 
I have taken occasion to drop in upon him once or 
twice, unannounced, when the soldiers were about, but 
so far I have never discovered them performing in 
anything like a magical manner. . . . 

It’s so difficult to tell. 

There’s also a question of finance. I have an 
incurable habit of paying bills. I have been up and 
down Regent Street several times looking for that 
shop. I am inclined to think, indeed, that in that 
matter honour is satisfied, and that, since Gip’s name 
and address are known to them, I may very well leave 
it to these people, whoever they may be, to send in 
their bill in their own time. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE ANTS 
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bee Captain Gerilleau received instructions to 
take his new gunboat, the Benjamin Constant, to 
Badama on the Batemo arm of the Guaramadema 
and there assist the inhabitants against a plague of 
ants, he suspected the authorities of mockery. His 
promotion had been romantic and irregular, the 
affections of a prominent Brazilian lady and the 
captain’s liquid eyes had played a part in the process, 
and the Diario and O Futuro had been lamentably 
disrespectful in their comments. He felt he was to 
give further occasion for disrespect. 

He was a Creole, his conceptions of etiquette and 
discipline were pure-blooded Portuguese, and it was 
only to Holroyd, the Lancashire engineer who had 
come over with the boat, and as an exercise in the use 
of English—his “th” sounds were very uncertain— 
that he opened his heart. 

“It is in effect,” he said, “to make me absurd! 
What can a man do against ants? Dey come, dey 
go.” 

“They say,” said Holroyd, “that these don’t go. 
That chap you said was a Sambo % 

* Zambo;—it is a sort of mixture of blood.” 

‘“Sambo. He said the people are going! ” 

The captain smoked fretfully for a time. “ Dese 
tings ’ave to happen,” he said at last. ‘‘ What is it? 
Plagues of ants and suchlike as God wills. Dere was a 
plague in Trinidad—the little ants that carry leaves. 
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All der orange-trees, all der mangoes! What does it 
matter? Sometimes ant armies come into your houses 
—fighting ants; a different sort. You go and they 
clean the house. Then you come back again;—the 
house is clean, like new! No cockroaches, no fleas, 
no jiggers in the floor.” 

“* That Sambo chap,” said Holroyd, “ says these are 
a different sort of ant.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, fumed, and 
gave his attention to a cigarette. 

Afterwards he reopened the subject. “‘ My dear 
?Olroyd, what am I to do about dese infernal ants? ” 

The captain reflected. “It is ridiculous,” he said. 
But in the afternoon he put on his full uniform and went 
ashore, and jars and boxes came back to the ship and 
subsequently he did. And Holroyd sat on deck in the 
evening coolness and smoked profoundly and marvelled 
at Brazil. They were six days up the Amazon, some 
hundreds of miles from the ocean, and east and west of 
him there was a horizon like the sea, and to the south 
nothing but a sand-bank island with some tufts of 
scrub. The water was always running like a sluice, 
thick with dirt, animated with crocodiles and hovering 
birds, and fed by some inexhaustible source of tree 
trunks; and the waste of it, the headlong waste of it, 
filled his soul. The town of Alemquer, with its meagre 
church, its thatched sheds for houses, its discoloured 
ruins of ampler days, seemed a little thing lost in this 
wilderness of Nature, a sixpence dropped on Sahara. 
He was a young man, this was his first sight of the 
tropics, he came straight from England, where Nature 
is hedged, ditched, and drained into the perfection of 
submission, and he had suddenly discovered the 
insignificance of man. For six days they had been 
steaming up from the sea by unfrequented channels, 
and man had been as rare as a rare butterfly. One saw 
one day a canoe, another day a distant station, the 
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next no men at all. He began to perceive that man is 
indeed a rare animal, having but a precarious hold 
upon this land. 

He perceived it more clearly as the days passed, 
and he made his devious way to the Batemo, in the 
company of this remarkable commander, who ruled 
over one big gun, and was forbidden to waste his 
ammunition. Holroyd was learning Spanish in- 
dustriously, but he was still in the present tense and 
substantive stage of speech, and the only other person 
who had any words of English was a negro stoker, who 
had them all wrong. The second in command was 
a Portuguese, da Cunha, who spoke French, but it was 
a different sort of French from the French Holroyd 
had learnt in Southport, and their intercourse was 
confined to politenesses and simple propositions about 
the weather. And the weather, like everything else 
in this amazing new world, the weather had no human 
aspect, and was hot by night and hot by day, and the 
air steam, even the wind was hot steam, smelling of 
vegetation in decay: and the alligators and the strange 
birds, the flies of many sorts and sizes, the beetles, the 
ants, the snakes, and monkeys seemed to wonder what 
man was doing in an atmosphere that had no gladness 
in its sunshine and no coolness in its night. To wear 
clothing was intolerable, but to cast it aside was to 
scorch by day, and expose an ampler area to the mos- 
quitoes by night; to go on deck by day was to be 
blinded by glare and to stay below was to suffocate. 
And in the daytime came certain flies, extremely 
clever and noxious about one’s wrist and ankle. 
Captain Gerilleau, who was Holroyd’s sole distraction 
from these physical distresses, developed into a 
formidable bore, telling the simple story of his heart’s 
affections day by day, a string of anonymous women, 
as if he were telling beads. Sometimes he suggested 
sport, and they shot at alligators, and at rare intervals 
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they came to human aggregations.in the waste of trees, 
and stayed for a day or so, and drank and sat about, 
and, one night, danced with Creole girls, who found 
Holroyd’s poor elements of Spanish, without either 
past tense or future, amply sufficient for their purposes. 
But these were mere luminous chinks in the long grey 
passage of the streaming river, up which the throbbing 
engines beat. A certain liberal heathen deity, in the 
shape of a demi-john, held seductive court aft, and, 
it is probable, forward. 

But Gerilleau learnt things about the ants, more 
things and more, at this stopping-place and that, and 
became interested in his mission. 

** Dey are a new sort of ant,” he said. “ We have 
got to be—what do you call it?—entomologie? Big. 
Five centimetres! Some bigger! It is ridiculous. We 
are like the monkeys—sent to pick insects. ... But 
dey are eating up the country.” 

He burst out indignantly. ‘‘ Suppose—suddenly, 
there are complications with Europe. Here am I— 
soon we shall be above the Rio Negro—and my gun, 
useless! ”’ 

He nursed his knee and mused. 

“Dose people who were dere at de dancing place, 
dey ’ave come down. Dey ’ave lost all they got. De 
ants come to deir house one afternoon. Every one run 
out. You know when de ants come one must—every 
one runs out and they go over the house. If you stayed 
they’d eat you. See? Well, presently dey go back; 
dey say, ‘The ants ’ave gone.’ ... De ants ’aven’t 
gone. Dey try to go in—de son, ’e goes in. De ants 
fight.” 

“Swarm over him? ” 

“ Bite ’im. Presently he comes out again—screaming 
and running. He runs past them to the river. See? 
He gets into de water and drowns de ants—yes.” 
Gerilleau paused, brought his liquid eyes close to 
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Holroyd’s face, tapped Holroyd’s knee with his 
knuckle. “ That night he dies, just as if he was stung 
by a snake.” 

** Poisoned by the ants? ” 

“Who knows?” Gerilleau shrugged his shoulders. 
“Perhaps they bit him badly. ... When I joined 
dis service I joined to fight men. Dese things, dese 
ants, dey come and go. It is no business for men.” 

After that he talked frequently of the ants to Holroyd, 
and whenever they chanced to drift against any speck 
of humanity in that waste of water and sunshine and 
distant trees, Holroyd’s improving knowledge of the 
language enabled him to recognise the ascendant word 
Satiba, more and more completely dominating the 
whole. 

He perceived the ants were becoming interesting, and 
the nearer he drew to them the more interesting they 
became. Gerilleau abandoned his old themes almost 
suddenly, and the Portuguese lieutenant became a 
conversational figure; he knew something about the 
leaf-cutting ant, and expanded his knowledge. Gerilleau 
sometimes rendered what he had to tell to Holroyd. 
He told of the little workers that swarm and fight, and 
the big workers that command and rule, and how these 
latter always crawled to the neck and how their bites 
drew blood. He told how they cut leaves and made 
fungus beds, and how their nests in Caracas are some- 
times a hundred yards across. Two days the three 
men spent disputing whether ants have eyes. The 
discussion grew dangerously heated on the second 
afternoon, and Holroyd saved the situation by going 
ashore in a boat to catch ants and see. He captured 
various specimens and returned, and some had eyes 
and some hadn’t. Also, they argued, do ants bite or 
sting? 

* Dese ants,” said Gerilleau, after collecting informa- 
tion at a rancho, “have big eyes. They don’t run 
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about blind—not as most ants do. No! Dey get in 
corners and watch what you do.” 

* And they sting? ” asked Holroyd. 

“Yes. Dey sting. Dere is poison in the sting.” He 
meditated. “I do not see what men can do against 
ants. Dey come and go.” 

** But these don’t go.” 

* They will,” said Gerilleau. 

Past Tamandu there is a long low coast of eighty 
miles without any population, and then one comes to 
the confluence of the main river and the Batemo arm 
like a great lake, and then the forest came nearer, came 
at last intimately near. The character of the channel 
changes, snags abound, and the Benjamin Constant 
moored by a cable that night, under the very shadow 
of dark trees. For the first time for many days came 
a spell of coolness, and Holroyd and Gerilleau sat late, 
smoking cigars and enjoying this delicious sensation. 
Gerilleau’s mind was full of ants and what they could 
do. He decided to sleep at last, and lay down on a 
mattress on deck, a man hopelessly perplexed, his last 
words, when he already seemed asleep, were to ask, 
with a flourish of despair, “‘ What can one do with 
ants? . . . De whole thing is absurd.” 

Holroyd was left to scratch his bitten wrists, and 
meditate alone. 

He sat on the bulwark and listened to the little 
changes in Gerilleau’s breathing until he was fast asleep, 
and then the,ripple and lap of the stream took his mind, 
and brought back that sense of immensity that had 
been growing upon him since first he had left Para and 
come up the river. The monitor showed but one small 
light, and there was first a little talking forward and 
then stillness. His eyes went from the dim black — 
outlines of the middle works of the gunboat towards 
the bank, to the black overwhelming mysteries of — 
forest, lit now and then by a fire-fly, and never still 
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from the murmur of alien and mysterious activities. . . . 

It was the inhuman immensity of this land that 
astonished and oppressed him. He knew the skies 
were empty of men, the stars were specks in an in- 
credible vastness of space; he knew the ocean was 
enormous and untamable, but in England he had come 
to think of the land as man’s. In England it is indeed 
man’s, the wild things live by sufferance, grow on 
lease, everywhere the roads, the fences, and absolute 
security runs. In an atlas, too, the land is man’s, and 
all coloured to show his claim to it—in vivid contrast 
to the universal independent blueness of the sea. He 
had taken it for granted that a day would come when 
everywhere about the earth, plough and culture, light 
tramways and good roads, and ordered security, would 
prevail. But now, he doubted. 

This forest was interminable, it had an air of being 
invincible, and Man seemed at best an infrequent 
precarious intruder. One travelled for miles, amidst 
the still, silent struggle of giant trees, of strangulating 
creepers, of assertive flowers, everywhere the alligator, 
the turtle, and endless varieties of birds and insects 
seemed at home, dwelt irreplaceably—but man, man 
at most held a footing upon resentful clearings, fought 
weeds, fought beasts and insects for the barest foothold, 
fell a prey to snake and beast, insect and fever, and 
was presently carried away. In many places down the 
river he had been manifestly driven back, this deserted 
creek or that preserved the name of a casa, and here 
and there ruinous white walls and a shattered tower 
enforced the lesson. —The puma, the jaguar, were more 
the masters here... . 

Who were the real masters? 

In a few miles of this forest there must be more ants 
than there are men in the whole world! This seemed 
to Holroyd a perfectly new idea. In a few thousand 
years men had emerged from barbarism to a stage of 
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civilisation that made them feel lords of the future and 
masters of the earth! But what was to prevent the 
ants evolving also? Such ants as one knew lived in 
little communities of a few thousand individuals, made 
no concerted efforts against the greater world. But 
they had a language, they had an intelligence! Why 
should things stop at that any more than men had 
stopped at the barbaric stage? Suppose presently the 
ants began to store knowledge, just as men had done 
by means of books and records, use weapons, form 
great empires, sustain a planned and organised war? 
Things came back to him that Gerilleau had gathered 
about these ants they were approaching. They used a 
poison like the poison of snakes. They obeyed greater 
leaders even as the leaf-cutting ants do. They were 
carnivorous, and where they came they stayed... . 
The forest was very still. The water lapped in- 
cessantly against the side. About the lantern over- 
head there eddied a noiseless whirl of phantom moths. 
Gerilleau stirred in the darkness and sighed. ‘“‘ What 
can one do?” he murmured, and turned over and was 
still again. 
Holroyd was roused from meditations that were 
becoming sinister by the hum of a mosquito. 
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The next morning Holroyd learned they were within 
forty kilometres of Badama, and his interest in the 
banks intensified. He came up whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered to examine his surroundings. He could 
see no signs of human occupation whatever, save for a 
weedy ruin of a house and the green-stained facade of 
the long-deserted monastery at Moju, with a forest tree 
growing out of a vacant window space, and great 
creepers netted across its vacant portals. Several flights 
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of strange yellow butterflies with semi-transparent 
wings crossed the river that morning, and many 
alighted on the monitor and were killed by the men. It 
was towards afternoon that they came upon the derelict 
cuberta. 

She did not at first appear to be derelict; both her 
sails were set and hanging slack in the afternoon calm, 
and there was the figure of a man sitting on the fore 
planking beside the shipped sweeps. Another man 
appeared to be sleeping face downwards on the sort of 
longitudinal bridge these big canoes have in the waist. 
But it was presently apparent, from the sway of her 
rudder and the way she drifted into the course of the 
gunboat, that something was out of order with her. 
Gerilleau surveyed her through a field-glass, and 
became interested in the queer darkness of the face of 
the sitting man, a red-faced man he seemed, without a 
nose—crouching he was rather than sitting, and the 
longer the captain looked the less he liked to look at 
him, and the less able he was to take his glasses away. 

But he did so at last, and went a little way to call 
up Holroyd. Then he went back to hail the cuberta. 
He hailed her again, and so she drove past him. Santa 
Rosa stood out clearly as her name. 

As she came by and into the wake of the monitor, 
she pitched a little, and suddenly the figure of the 
crouching man collapsed as though all its joints had 
given way. His hat fell off, his head was not nice to 
look at, and his body flopped lax and rolled out of sight 
behind the bulwarks. 

““Caramba!” cried Gerilleau, and resorted to 
Holroyd forthwith. 

Holroyd was half-way up the companion. “ Did 
you see dat?” said the captain. 

“ Dead! ” said Holroyd. “ Yes. You’d better send 
a boat aboard. There’s something wrong.” 

“Did you—by any chance see—his face? ” 
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“ What was it like? ” 

“Tt was—ugh!—I have no words.” And the 
captain suddenly turned his back on Holroyd and 
became an active and strident commander. 

The gunboat came about, steamed parallel to the 
erratic course of the canoe, and dropped the boat 
with Lieutenant da Cunha and three sailors to board 
her. Then the curiosity of the captain made him draw 
up almost alongside as the lieutenant got aboard, so 
that the whole of the Santa Rosa, deck and hold, was 
visible to Holroyd. 

He saw now clearly that the sole crew of the vessel 
was these two dead men, and though he could not see 
their faces, he saw by their outstretched hands, which 
were all of ragged flesh, that they had been subjected 
to some strange exceptional process of decay. For a 
moment his attention concentrated on those two 
enigmatical bundles of dirty clothes and laxly flung 
limbs, and then his eyes went forward to discover the 
open hold piled high with trunks and cases, and aft, to 
where the little cabin gaped inexplicably empty. Then 
he became aware that the planks of the middle decking 
were dotted with moving black specks. 

His attention was riveted by these specks. They 
were all walking in directions radiating from the 
fallen man in a manner—the image came unsought to 
his mind—like the crowd dispersing from a bull-fight. 

He became aware of Gerilleau beside him. ‘‘ Capo,” 
he said, “have you your glasses? Can you focus as 
closely as those planks there? ” 

Gerilleau made an effort, grunted, and handed him 
the glasses. 

There followed a moment of scrutiny. “ It’s ants,” 
said the Englishman, and handed the focused field- 
glasses back to Gerilleau. 

His impression of them was of a crowd of large black 
ants, very like ordinary ants except for their size, and 
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for the fact that some of the larger of them bore a sort 
of clothing of grey. But at the time his inspection was 
too brief for particulars. The head of Lieutenant da 
Cunha appeared over the side of the cuberta, and a 
brief colloquy ensued. 

“You must go aboard,” said Gerilleau. 

The lieutenant objected that the boat was full of 
ants. 

“You have your boots,” said Gerilleau. 

The lieutenant changed the subject. ‘‘ How did 
these men die? ” he asked. 

Captain Gerilleau embarked upon speculations that 
Holroyd could not follow, and the two men disputed 
with a certain increasing vehemence. Holroyd took 
up the field-glass and resumed his scrutiny, first of the 
ants and then of the dead man amidships. 

He has described these ants to me very particularly. 

He says they were as large as any ants he has ever 
seen, black and moving with a steady deliberation very 
different from the mechanical fussiness of the common 
ant. About one in twenty was much larger than its 
fellows, and with an exceptionally large head. These 
reminded him at once of the master workers who are 
said to rule over the leaf-cutter ants; like them they 
seemed to be directing and co-ordinating the general 
movements. They tilted their bodies back in a manner 
altogether singular as if they made some use of the 
fore feet. And he had a curious fancy that he was too 
far off to verify, that most of these ants of both kinds © 
__ were wearing accoutrements, had things strapped about 
their bodies by bright white bands like white metal 
threads. . 

He put down the glasses abruptly, realising that the 
question of discipline between the captain and his 
subordinate had become acute. 

“It is your duty,” said the captain, “ to go aboard. 
It is my instructions.” 
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The lieutenant seemed on the verge of refusing. The 
head of one of: the mulatto sailors appeared beside 
him. 

“‘T believe these men were killed by the ants,” said 
Holroyd abruptly in English. 

The captain burst into a rage. He made no answer 
to Holroyd. ‘“‘ I have commanded you to go aboard,” 
he screamed to his subordinate in Portuguese. “ If you 
do not go aboard forthwith it is mutiny—rank mutiny. 
Mutiny and cowardice! Where is the courage that 
should animate us? I will have you in irons, I will 
have you shot like a dog.” 

He began a torrent of abuse and curses, he danced 
to and fro. He shook his fists, he behaved as if beside 
himself with rage, and the lieutenant, white and still, 
stood looking at him. The crew appeared forward, 
with amazed faces. 

Suddenly, in a pause of this outbreak, the lieutenant 
came to some heroic decision, saluted, drew himself 
together and clambered upon the deck of the cuberta. 

“Ah!” said Gerilleau, and his mouth shut like a 
trap. Holroyd saw the ants retreating before da 
Cunha’s boots. The Portuguese walked slowly to the 
fallen man, stooped down, hesitated, clutched his 
coat and turned him over. A black swarm of ants 
tushed out of the clothes, and da Cunha stepped 
back very quickly and trod two or three times on the 
deck. 

Holroyd put up the glasses. He saw the scattered 
ants about thé invader’s feet, and doing what he had 
never seen ants doing before. They had nothing of 
the blind movements of the common ant; they were 
looking at him—as a rallying crowd of men might look - 
at some gigantic monster that had dispersed it. 

“ How did he die?” the captain shouted. 

Holroyd understood the Portuguese to say the body 
was too much eaten to tell. 
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“ What is there forward?” asked Gerilleau. 

The lieutenant walked a few paces, and began his 
answer in Portuguese. He stopped abruptly and beat 
off something from his leg. He made some peculiar 
steps as if he was trying to stamp on something invisible, 
and went quickly towards the side. Then he controlled 
himself, turned about, walked deliberately forward to 
the hold, clambered up to the fore decking, from which 
the sweeps are worked, stooped for a time over the 
second man, groaned audibly, and made his way back 
and aft to the cabin, moving very rigidly. He turned 
and began a conversation with his captain, cold and 
respectful in tone on either side, contrasting vividly 
with the wrath and insult of a few moments before. 
Holroyd gathered only fragments of its purport. 

He reverted to the field-glass, and was surprised to 
find the ants had vanished from all the exposed 
surfaces of the deck. He turned towards the shadows 
beneath the decking, and it seemed to him they were 
full of watching eyes. 

The cuberta, it was agreed, was derelict, but too full 
of ants to put men aboard to sit and sleep: it must be 
towed. The lieutenant went forward to take in and 
adjust the cable, and the men in the boat stood up to 
be ready to help him. Holroyd’s glasses searched the 
canoe. 

He became more and more impressed by the fact 
that a great if minute and furtive activity was going 
on. He perceived that a number of gigantic ants— 
they seemed nearly a couple of inches in length— 
carrying oddly-shaped burthens for which he could 
imagine no use—were moving in rushes from one point 
of obscurity to another. They did not move in columns 
across the exposed places, but in open, spaced-out lines, 
oddly suggestive of the rushes of modern infantry 
advancing under fire. A number were taking cover 
under the dead man’s clothes, and a perfect swarm was 
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gathering along the side over which da Cunha must 
presently go. 

He did not see them actually rush for the lieutenant 
as he returned, but he has no doubt they did make a 
concerted rush. Suddenly the lieutenant was shouting 
and cursing and beating at his legs. “‘ I’m stung! ” he 
shouted, with a face of hate and accusation towards 
Gerilleau. 

Then he vanished over the side, dropped into his 
boat, and plunged at once into the water. Holroyd 
heard the splash. 

The three men in the boat pulled him out and 
brought him aboard, and that night he died. 
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Holroyd and the captain came out of the cabin in 
which the swollen and contorted body of the lieutenant 
lay and stood together at the stern of the monitor, 
staring at the sinsister vessel they trailed behind them. 
It was a close, dark night that had only phantom 
flickerings of sheet lightning to illuminate it. The 
cuberta, a vague black triangle, rocked about in the 
steamer’s wake, her sails bobbing and flapping, and 
the black smoke from the funnels, spark-lit ever and 
again, streamed over her swaying masts. 

Gerilleau’s mind was inclined to run on the unkind 
things the lieutenant had said in the heat of his last 
fever. 

“He says I murdered ’im,” he protested. “It is 
simply absurd. Some one ’ad to go aboard. Are we to 
run away from these confounded ants whenever they 
show up?” 

Holroyd said nothing. He was thinking of a 
disciplined rush of little black shapes across bare 
sunlit planking. 
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“Tt was his place to go,” harped Gerilleau. “He 
died in the execution of his duty. What has he to 
complain of? Murdered! ... But the poor fellow 
was—what is it?—demented. He was not in his right 
mind. The poison swelled him. . . . U’m.” 

They came to a long silence. 

“We will sink that canoe—burn it.” 

“ And then? ” 

The inquiry irritated Gerilleau. His shoulders went 
up, his hands flew out at right angles from his body. 
“ What is one to do? ” he said, his voice going up to an 
angry squeak. 

** Anyhow,” he broke in vindictively, “ every ant in 
dat cuberta!—I will burn dem alive! ” 

Holroyd was not moved to conversation. A distant 
ululation of howling monkeys filled the sultry night 
with foreboding sounds, and as the gunboat drew near 
the black mysterious banks this was reinforced by a 
depressing clamour of frogs. 

““ What is one to do?’ the captain repeated after a 
vast interval, and suddenly becoming active and 
savage and blasphemous, decided to burn the Santa Rosa 
without further delay. Every one aboard was pleased 
by that idea every one helped with zest; they pulled 
in the cable, cut it, and dropped the boat and fired her 
with tow and kerosene, and soon the cuberta was 
crackling and flaring merrily amidst the immensities 
of the tropical night. Holroyd watched the mounting 
yellow flare against the blackness, and the livid flashes 
of sheet lightning that came and went above the forest 
summits, throwing them into momentary silhouette, 
and his stoker stood behind him watching also. 

The stoker was stirred to the depths of his linguistics. 
** Satiba go pop, pop,” he said, “ Wahaw!” and laughed 
richly. 

But Holroyd was thinking that these little creatures 
gn the decked canoe had also eyes and brains. 
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The whole thing impressed him as incredibly foolish 
and wrong, but—what was one to do? This question 
came back enormously reinforced on the morrow, when 
at last the gunboat reached Badama. 

This place, with its leaf-thatch-covered houses and 
sheds, its creeper-invaded sugar-mill, its little jetty of 
timber and canes, was very still in the morning heat, 
and showed never a sign of living men. Whatever 
ants there were at that distance were too small to see. 

‘‘ All the people have gone,” said Gerilleau, “ but 
we will do one thing anyhow. We will ’oot and vissel.” 

So Holroyd hooted and whistled. 

Then the captain fell into a doubting fit of the worst 
kind. “ Dere is one thing we can do,” he said presently. 

“ What’s that?” said Holroyd. 

*°Oot and vissel again.” 

So they did. 

The captain walked his deck and gesticulated to 
himself. He seemed to have many things on his mind. 
Fragments of speeches came from his lips. He appeared 
to be addressing some imaginary public tribunal either 
in Spanish or Portuguese. Holroyd’s improving ear 
detected something about ammunition. He came out 
of these preoccupations suddenly into English. “ My 
dear ’Olroyd!” he cried, and broke off with “ But 
what can one do? ” 

They took the boat and the field-glasses, and went 
close in to examine the place. They made out a — 
number of big ants, whose still postures had a certain 
effect of watching them, dotted about the edge of the 
rude embarkation jetty. Gerilleau tried ineffectual — 
pistol shots at these. Holroyd thinks he distinguished — 
curious earthworks running between the nearer houses, — 
that may have been the work of the insect conquerors of — 
those human habitations. The explorers pulled past 3 
the jetty, and became aware of a human skeleton 
wearing a loin cloth, and very bright and clean and 
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ne, lying beyond. They came to a pause regarding 
Ptiss) 3%. 

“I ’ave all dose lives to consider,” said Gerilleau 
suddenly. 

Holroyd turned and stared at the captain, realising 
slowly that he referred to the unappetising mixture of 
races that constituted his crew. 

“To send a landing party—it is impossibie— 
impossible. They will be poisoned, they will swell, 
they will swell up and abuse me and die. It is totally 
impossible. . . . If we land, I must land alone, alone, 
in thick boots and with my life in my hand. Perhaps 
{ should live. Or again—I might not land. I do not 
know. I do not know.” 

Holroyd thought he did, but he said nothing. 

“De whole thing,” said Gerilleau suddenly, ‘as 
been got up to make me ridiculous. De whole thing! ” 

They paddled about and regarded the clean white 
skeleton from various points of view, and then they 
returned to the gunboat. Then Gerilleau’s indecisions 
became terrible. Steam was got up, and in the after- 
noon the monitor went on up the river with an air 
of going to ask somebody something, and by sunset 
came back again and anchored. A thunderstorm 
gathered and broke furiously, and then the night 
became beautifully cool and quiet and every one slept 
on deck. Except Gerilleau, who tossed about and 
muttered. In the dawn he awakened Holroyd. 

* Lord!” said Holroyd, “ what now? ” 

“TJ have decided,” said the captain. 

_ * What—to land? ” said Holroyd, sitting up brightly. 

“No!” said the captain, and was for a time very 
reserved. ‘I have decided,” he repeated, and Holroyd 
manifested symptoms of impatience. 

“ Well—yes,” said the captain, “J shall fire de big 
sun!” 

And he did! Heaven knows what the ants thought 
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of it, but he did. He fired it twice with great sternness 
and ceremony. All the crew had wadding in their ears, 
and there was an effect of going into action about the 
whole affair, and first they hit and wrecked the old 
sugar-mill, and then they smashed the abandoned store 
behind the jetty. And then Gerilleau experienced the 
inevitable reaction. 

“Tt is no good,” he said to Holroyd; “no good at 
all. No sort of bally good. We must go back—for 
instructions. Dere will be de devil of a row about dis 
ammunition—oh! de devil of a row! You don’t know, 
"OO. us. WE 

He stood regarding the world in infinite perplexity 
for a space. 

‘“‘ But what else was there to do? ”’ he cried. 

In the afternoon the monitor started down-stream 
again, and in the evening a landing party took the body 
of the lieutenant and buried it on the bank upon which 
the new ants have so far not appeared... . 
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I heard this story in a fragmentary state from 
Holroyd not three weeks ago. 

These new ants have got into his brain, and he has 
come back to England with the idea, as he says, of — 
* exciting people ” about them “ before it is too late.” 
He said they threaten British Guiana, which cannot be 
much over a trifle of a thousand miles from their 
present sphere of activity, and that the Colonial Office ~ 
ought to get to work upon them at once. He declaims 
with great passion: “‘ These are intelligent ants. Just — 
think what that means! ” 

There can be no doubt they are a serious pest, and 
that the Brazilian Government is well advised in 
offering a prize of five hundred pounds for some 
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effectual method of extirpation. It is certain too 
that since they first appeared in the hills beyond 
Badama, about three years ago, they have achieved 
extraordinary conquests. The whole of the south bank 
of the Batemo River, for nearly sixty miles, they have 
n their effectual occupation; they have driven men 
Sut completely, occupied plantations and settlements, 
and boarded and captured at least one ship. It is even 
aid they have in some inexplicable way bridged the 
yery considerable Capuarana arm and pushed many 
miles towards the Amazon itself. There can be little 
loubt that they are far more reasonable and with a far 
etter social organisation than any previously known 
ant species; instead of being in dispersed societies they 
are organised into what is in effect a single nation; 
sut their peculiar and immediate formidableness lies 
10t so much in this as in the intelligent use they make 
of poison against their larger enemies. It would seem 
his poison of theirs is closely akin to snake poison, and 
t is highly probable they actually manufacture it, 
and that the larger individuals among them carry the 
aeedle-like crystals of it in their attacks upon men. 

Of course, it is extremely difficult to get any detailed 
nformation about these new competitors for the 
sovereignty of the globe. No eye-witnesses of their 
activity, except for such glimpses as Holroyd’s, have 
survived the encounter. The most extraordinary 
egends of their prowess and capacity are in circulation 
n the region of the Upper Amazon, and grow daily as 
the steady advance of the invader stimulates men’s 
maginations through their fears. These strange little 
sreatures are credited not only with the use of imple- 
nents and a knowledge of fire and metals and with 
organised feats of engineering that stagger our northern 
ninds—unused as we are to such feats as that of the 
Saubas of Rio de Janeiro, who in 1841 drove a tunnel 
ander the Parahyba where it is as wide as the Thames 
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at London Bridge—but with an organised and detailed 
method of record and communication analogous to 
our books. So far their action has been a steady 
progressive settlement, involving the flight or slaughter 
of every human being in the new areas they invade. 
They are increasing rapidly in numbers, and Holroyd 
at least is firmly convinced that they will finally dis- 
possess man over the whole of tropical South America. 

And why should they stop at tropical South America? 

Well, there they are, anyhow. By 1911 or there- 
abouts, if they go on as they are doing, they ought to 
strike the Capuarana Extension Railway, and force 
themselves upon the attention of the European 
capitalist. 

By 1920 they will be half-way down the Amazon. I 
fix 1950 or ’60 at the latest for the discovery of Europe. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND 


1 Fie hundred milesand more from Chimborazo, one 
hundred from the snows of Cotopaxi, in the wildest 
wastes of Ecuador’s Andes, there lies that mysterious 
mountain valley, cut off from the world of men, the 
Country of the Blind. Long years ago that valley lay 
so far open to the world that men might come at last 
through frightful gorges and over an icy pass into its 
equable meadows; and thither indeed men came, a 
family or so of Peruvian half-breeds fleeing from the 
lust and tyranny of an evil Spanish ruler. Then came 
the stupendous outbreak of Mindobamba, when it was 
night in Quito for seventeen days, and the water was 
boiling at Yaguachi and all the fish floating dying even 
as far as Guayaquil; everywhere along the Pacific 
slopes there were land-slips and swift thawings and 
sudden floods, and one whole side of the old Arauca 
crest slipped and came down in thunder, and cut off 
the Country of the Blind for ever from the exploring 
feet of men. But one of these early settlers had chanced 
to be on the hither side of the gorges when the world 
had so terribly shaken itself, and he perforce had to 
forget his wife and his child and all the friends and 
possessions he had left up there, and start life over 
again in the lower world. He started it again but ill, 
- blindness overtook him, and he died of punishment 
in the mines; but the story he told begot a legend that 
lingers along the length of the Cordilleras of the Andes 
to this day. 

He told of his reason for venturing back from that 
fastness, into which he had first been carried lashed to 
a llama, beside a vast bale of gear, when he was a child. 
The valley, he said, had in it all that the heart of man 
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could desire—sweet water, pasture, and even climate, 
slopes of rich brown soil with tangles of a shrub that 
bore an excellent fruit, and on one side great hanging 
forests of pine that held the avalanches high. Far over- 
head, on three sides, vast cliffs of grey-green rock were 
capped by cliffs ofice; but the glacier stream came not 
to them but flowed away by the farther slopes, and 
only now and then huge ice masses fell on the valley 
side. In this valley it neither rained nor snowed, but 
the abundant springs gave a rich green pasture, that 
irrigation would spread over all the valley space. The 
settlers did well indeed there. Their beasts did well and 
multiplied, and but one thing marred their happiness. 
Yet it-was enough to mar it greatly. A strange disease 
had come upon them, and had made all the children 
born to them there—and indeed, several older children 
also—blind. It was to seek some charm or antidote 
against this plague of blindness that he had with 
fatigue and danger and difficulty returned down the 
gorge. In those days, in such cases, men did not think 
of germs and infections but of sins; and it seemed to 
him that the reason for this affliction must lie in the 
negligence of those priestless immigrants to set up a 
shrine so soon as they entered the valley. He wanted a 
shrine—a handsome, cheap, effectual shrine—to be 
erected in the valley; he wanted relics and such-like 
potent things of faith, blessed objects and mysterious 
medals and prayers. In his wallet he had a bar of 
native silver for which he would not account; he 
insisted there was none in the valley with something 
of the insistence of an inexpert liar. They had all 
clubbed their money and ornaments together, having 
little need for such treasure up there, he said, to buy 
them holy help against their ill. I figure this dim-eyed 
young mountaineer, sunburnt, gaunt, and anxious, 
hat-brim clutched feverishly, a man all unused to 
the ways of the lower world, telling this story to some 
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keen-eyed, attentive priest before the great convulsion; 
I can picture him presently seeking to return with pious 
and infallible remedies against that trouble, and the 
infinite dismay with which he must have faced the 
tumbled vastness where the gorge had once come out. 
But the rest of his story of mischances it lost to me, 
save that I know of his evil death after several years. 
Poor stray from that remoteness! The stream that had 
once made the gorge now bursts from the mouth of a 
rocky cave, and the legend his poor, ill-told story set 
going developed into the legend of a race of blind men 
somewhere “over there” one may still hear to-day. 

And amidst the little population of that now isolated 
and forgotten valley the disease ran its course. The 
old became groping and purblind, the young saw but 
dimly, and the children that were born to them saw 
never at all. But life was very easy in that snow-rimmed 
basin, lost to all the world, with neither thorns nor 
briars, with no evil insects nor any beasts save the 
gentle breed of llamas they had lugged and thrust and 
followed up the beds of the shrunken rivers in the 
gorges up which they had come. The seeing had 
become purblind so gradually that they scarcely noted 
their loss. They guided the sightless youngsters hither 
and thither until they knew the whole valley marvel- 
lously, and when at last sight died out among them 
the race lived on. They had even time to adapt 
themselves to the blind control of fire, which they 
made carefully in stoves of stone. They were a simple 
strain of people at first, unlettered, only slightly 
touched with the Spanish civilisation, but with some- 
thing of a tradition of the arts of old Peru and of its 
lost philosophy. Generation followed generation. 
They forgot many things; they devised many things. 
Their tradition of the greater world they came from 
became mythical in colour and uncertain. In all things 
save sight they were strong and able, and presently the 
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chance of birth and heredity sent one who had an 
original mind and who could talk and persuade among 
them, and then afterwards another. These two passed, 
leaving their effects, and the little community grew 
in numbers and in understanding, and met and settled 
social and economic problems that arose. Generation 
followed generation. Generation followed generation. 
There came a time when a child was born who was 
fifteen generations from that ancestor who went out 
of the valley with a bar of silver to seek God’s aid, and 
who never returned. Thereabouts it chanced that a 
man came into this community from the outer world. 
And this is the story of that man. 

He was a mountaineer from the country neat Quito, 
a man who had been down to the sea and had seen the 
world, a reader of books in an original way, an acute 
and enterprising man, and he was taken on by a party 
of Englishmen who had come out to Ecuador to climb 
mountains, to replace one of their three Swiss guides 
who had fallen ill. He climbed here and he climbed 
there, and then came the attempt on Parascotopetl, the 
Matterhorn of the Andes, in which he was lost to the 
outer world. The story of the accident has been written 
a dozen times. Pointer’s narrative is the best. He 
tells how the little party worked their difficult and 
almost vertical way up to the very foot of the last and 
greatest precipice, and how they built a night shelter 
amidst the snow upon a little shelf of rock, and, with a 
touch of réal dramatic power, how presently they 
found Nunez had gone from them. They shouted, and 
there was no reply; shouted and whistled and for the 
rest of that night they slept no more. 

As the morning broke they saw the traces of his fall. 
It seems impossible he could have uttered a sound. 
He had slipped eastward towards the unknown side 
of the mountain; far below he had struck a steep slope 
of snow, and ploughed his way down it in the midst 
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of a snow avalanche. His track went straight to the 
edge of a frightful precipice, and beyond that every- 
thing was hidden. Far, far below, and hazy with 
distance, they could see trees rising out of a narrow, 
shut-in valley—the lost Country of the Blind. But 
they did not know it was the lost Country of the Blind, 
nor distinguish it in any way from any other narrow 
streak of upland valley. Unnerved by this disaster, 
they abandoned their attempt in the afternoon, and 
Pointer was called away to the war before he could 
make another attack. To this day Parascotopetl lifts 
an unconquered crest, and Pointer’s shelter crumbles 
unvisited amidst the snows. 

And the man who fell survived. 

At the end of the slope he fell a thousand feet, and 
came down in the midst of a cloud of snow upon a snow 
slope even steeper than the one above. Down this he 
was whirled, stunned and insensible, but without a 
bone broken in his body; and then at last came to 
gentler slopes, and at last rolled out and lay still, 
buried amidst a softening heap of the white masses 
that had accompanied and saved him. He came to 
himself with a dim fancy that he was ill in bed; then 
realised his position with a mountaineer’s intelligence, 
and worked himself loose and, after a rest or so, out 
until he saw the stars. He rested flat upon his chest for 
a space, wondering where he was and what had 
happened to him. He explored his limbs and discovered 
that several of his buttons were gone and his coat 
turned over his head. His knife had gone from his pocket 
and his hat was lost, though he had tied it under his 
chin. He recalled that he had been looking for loose 
stones to raise his piece of the shelter wall. His ice-axe 
had disappeared. 

He decided he must have fallen, and looked up to 
see, exaggerated by the ghastly light of the rising moon, 
the tremendous flight he had taken. For a while he 
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lay gazing blankly at that vast pale cliff towering 
above, rising moment by moment out of a subsiding 
tide of darkness. Its phantasmal, mysterious beauty 
held him for a space, and then he was seized with a 
paroxysm of sobbing laughter. . . . 

After a great interval of time he became aware that 
he was near the lower edge of the snow. Below, down 
what was now a moonlit and practicable slope, he 
saw the dark and broken appearance of rock-strewn 
turf. He struggled to his feet, aching in every joint and 
limb, got down painfully from the heaped loose snow 
about him, went downward until he was on the turf, 
and there dropped rather than lay beside a boulder, 
drank deep from the flask in his inner pocket, and 
instantly fell asleep. . . . 

He was awakened by the singing of birds in the trees 
far below. 

He sat up and perceived he was on a little alp at the 
foot of a vast precipice, that was grooved by the gully 
down which he and his snow had come. Over against 
him another wall of rock reared itself against the sky. 
The gorge between these precipices ran east and west 
and was full of the morning sunlight, which lit to the 
westward the mass of fallen mountain that closed the 
descending gorge. Below him it seemed there was a 
precipice equally steep, but behind the snow in the 
gully he found a sort of chimney-cleft dripping with 
snow-water down which a desperate man might 
venture. Hé found it easier than it seemed, and came 
at last to another desolate alp, and then after a rock 
climb of no particular difficulty to a steep slope of 
trees. He took his bearings and turned his face up 
the gorge, for he saw it opened out above upon green 
meadows, among which he now glimpsed quite dis- 
tinctly a cluster of stone huts of unfamiliar fashion. At 
times his progress was like clambering along the face 
of a wall, and after a time the rising sun ceased to strike 
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along the gorge, the voices of the singing birds died 
away, and the air grew cold and dark about him. But 
the distant valley with its houses was all the brighter 
for that. He came presently to talus, and among the 
rocks he noted—for he was an observant man—an 
unfamiliar fern that seemed to clutch out of the crevices 
with intense green hands. He picked a frond or so and 
gnawed its stalk and found it helpful. 

About midday he came at last out of the throat of 
the gorge into the plain and the sunlight. He was stiff 
and weary; he sat down in the shadow of a rock, 
filled up his flask with water from a spring and drank 
it down, and remained for a time resting before he 
went on to the houses. 

They were very strange to his eyes, and indeed the 
whole aspect of that valley became, as he regarded it, 
queerer and more unfamiliar. The greater part of its 
surface was lush green meadow, starred with. many 
beautiful flowers, irrigated with extraordinary care, 
and bearing evidence of systematic cropping piece by 
piece. High up and ringing the valley about was a 
wall, and what appeared to be a circumferential water- 
channel, from which the little trickles of water that fed 
the meadow plants came, and on the higher slopes 
above this flocks of lamas cropped the scanty herbage. 
Sheds, apparently shelters or feeding-places for the 
llamas, stood against the boundary wall here and there. 
The irrigation streams ran together into a main channel 
down the centre of the valley, and this was enclosed 
‘on either side by a wall breast high. This gave a 
singularly urban quality to this secluded place, a 
quality that was greatly enhanced by the fact that a 
“number of paths paved with black and white stones, 
and each with a curious little kerb at the side, ran 
hither and thither in an orderly manner. The houses 
of the central village were quite unlike the casual and 
higgledy-piggledy agglomeration of the mountain 
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villages he knew; they stood in a continuous row 
on either side of a central street of astonishning clean- 
ness; here and there their parti-coloured facade was 
pierced by a door, and not a solitary window broke 
their even frontage. They were parti-coloured with 
extraordinary irregularity, smeared with a sort of 
plaster that was sometimes grey, sometimes drab, 
sometimes slate-coloured, or dark brown; and it was 
the sight of this wild plastering first brought the word 
“ blind ” into the thoughts of the explorer. ‘“ The good 
man who did that,” he thought, “ must have been as 
blind as a bat.” 

He descended a steep place, and so came to the wall 
and channel that ran about the valley, near where the 
latter sprouted out its surplus contents into the deeps 
of the gorge in a thin and wavering thread of cascade. 
He could now see a number of men and women resting 
on piled heaps of grass, as if taking a siesta, in the 
remoter part of the meadow, and nearer the village a 
number of recumbent children, and then nearer at 
hand three men carrying pails on yokes along a little 
path that ran from the encircling wall towards the 
houses. These latter were clad in garments of llama 
cloth and boots and belts of leather, and they wore 
caps of cloth with back and ear flaps. They followed 
one another in single file, walking slowly and yawning 
as they walked, like men who have been up all night. 
There was something so reassuringly prosperous and 
respectable ‘in their bearing that after a moment’s 
hesitation Nunez stood forward as conspicuously as 
possible upon his rock, and gave vent to a mighty 
shout that echoed round the valley. 

‘The three men stopped, and moved their heads as 
though they were looking about them. They turned 
their faces this way and that, and Nunez gesticulated 
with freedom. But they did not appear to see him for 
all his gestures, and after a time, directing themselves 
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towards the mountains far away to the right, they 
shouted as ifin answer. Nunez bawled again, and then 
once more, and as he gestured ineffectually the word 
“blind” came up to the top of his thoughts. ‘“ The 
fools must be blind,” he said. 

When at last, after much shouting and wrath, Nunez 
crossed the stream by a little bridge, came through a 
gate in the wall, and approached them, he was sure 
that they were blind. He was sure that this was the 
Country of the Blind of which the legends told. Con- 
viction had sprung upon him, and a sense of great and 
rather enviable adventure. The three stood side by 
side, not looking at him, but with their ears directed 
towards him, judging him by his unfamiliar steps. They 
stood close together like men a little afraid, and he 
could see their eyelids closed and sunken, as though 
the very balls beneath had shrunk away. There was 
an expression near awe on their faces. 

** A man,” one said, in hardly recognisable Spanish— 
‘““a man it is—a man or a spirit—coming down from 
the rocks.” 

But Nunez advanced with the confident steps of a 
youth who enters upon life. All the old stories of the 
lost valley and the Country of the Blind had come 
back to his mind, and through his thoughts ran this 
old proverb, as if it were a refrain— 

“Tn the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is 
King.” 

“In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is 
King.” 

And very civilly he gave them greeting. He talked 
to them and used his eyes. 

‘““ Where does he come from, brother Pedro? ” asked 
one. 

** Down out of the rocks.” 

“‘ Over the mountains I come,” said Nunez, “ out of 
the country beyond there—where men can see. From 
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near Bogota, where there are a hundred thousands of 
people, and where the city passes out of sight.” 

“ Sight? ” muttered Pedro. “ Sight?” 

“ He comes,” said the second blind man, “ out of 
the rocks.” 

The cloth of their coats Nunez saw was curiously 
fashioned, each with a different sort of stitching. 

They startled him by a simultaneous movement 
towards him, each with a hand outstretched. He 
stepped back from the advance of these spread fingers. 

** Come hither,” said the third blind man, following 
his motion and clutching him neatly. 

And they held Nunez and felt him over, saying no 
word further until they had done so. 

“ Carefully,” he cried, with a finger in his eye, and 
found they thought that organ, with its fluttering lids, 
a queer thing in him. 

They went over it again. 

*“‘ A strange creature, Correa,” said the one called 
Pedro. “ Feel the coarseness of his hair. Like a llama’s 
hair.” 

“Rough he is as the rocks that begot him,” said 
Correa, investigating Nunez’s unshaven chin with a soft 
and slightly moist hand. “ Perhaps he will grow finer.” 
Nunez struggled a little under their examination, but 
they gripped him firm. 

“ Carefully,” he said again. 

“He speaks,” said the third man. “ Certainly he is 
a man.” 

“Ugh!” said Pedro, at the roughness of his coat. 

** And you have come into the world? ”’ asked Pedro. 

“* Out of the world. Over mountains and glaciers; 
right over above there, half-way to the sun. Out of the 
great big world that goes down, twelve days’ journey 
to the sea.” 

They scarcely seemed to heed him. ‘“ Our fathers 
have told us men may be made by the forces of Nature,” 
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said Correa. “ It is the warmth of things and moisture, 
and rottenness—rottenness.”’ 

** Let us lead him to the elders,” said Pedro. 

* Shout first,” said Correa, “lest the children be 
afraid. This is a marvellous occasion.” 

So they shouted, and Pedro went first and took 
Nunez by the hand to lead him to the houses. 

He drew his hand away. “I can see,” he said. 

“See? ” said Correa. 

* Yes, see,” said Nunez, turning towards him, and 
stumbled against Pedro’s pail. 

** His senses are still imperfect,” said the third blind 
man. “He stumbles, and talks unmeaning words. 
Lead him by the hand.” 

“As you will,” said Nunez, and was led along, 
laughing. 

It seemed they knew nothing of sight. 

Well, all in good time he would teach them. 

He heard people shouting, and saw a number of 
figures gathering together in the middle roadway of 
the village. 

He found it tax his nerve and patience more than he 
had anticipated, that first encounter with the popula- 
tion of the Country of the Blind. The place seemed 
larger as he drew near to it, and the smeared plasterings 
queerer, and a crowd of children and men and women 
(the women and girls, he was pleased to note, had some 
of them quite sweet faces, for all that their eyes were 
shut and sunken) came about him, holding on to him, 
touching him with soft, sensitive hands, smelling at 
him, and listening at every word he spoke. Some of 
the maidens and children, however, kept aloof as if 
afraid, and indeed his voice seemed coarse and rude 
beside their softer notes. They mobbed him. His three 
guides kept close to him with an effect of proprietorship, 
and said again and again, “A wild man out of the 
rocks.” 

T.O.W. 8 
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“ Bogota,” he said. “ Bogota. Over the mountain 
crests.” 

* A wild man—using wild words,” said Pedro. “* Did 
you hear that—Bogota? His mind is hardly formed 
yet. He has only the beginnings of speech.” 

A little boy nipped his hand. “ Bogota!” he said 
mockingly. 

“ Ay! A city to your village. I come from the 
great world—where men have eyes and see.” 

** His name’s Bogota,” they said. 

“ He stumbled,” said Correa, “‘ stumbled twice as 
we came hither.” 

*‘ Bring him to the elders.” 

And they thrust him suddenly through a doorway 
into a room as black as pitch, save at the end there 
faintly glowed a fire. The crowd closed in behind him 
and shut out all but the faintest glimmer of day, and 
before he could arrest himself he had fallen headlong 
over the feet of a seated man. His arm, outflung, 
struck the face of someone else as he went down; he 
felt the soft impact of features and heard a cry of anger, 
and for a moment he struggled against a number of 
hands that clutched him. It was a one-sided fight. 
An inkling of the situation came to him, and he lay 
quiet. 

“I fell down,” he said; “I couldn’t see in this 
pitchy darkness.” 

There was a pause as if the unseen persons about 
him tried to understand his words. Then the voice 
of Correa said: “‘ He is but newly formed. He stumbles 
as he walks and mingles words that mean nothing with 
his speech.” 

Others also said things about him that he heard or 
understood imperfectly. 

* May I sit up? ” he asked, in a pause. “I will not 
struggle against you again.” 

They consulted and let him rise. 
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The voice of an older man began to question him 
and Nunez found himself trying to explain the great 
world out of which he had fallen, and the sky and 
mountains and sight and such-like marvels, to these 
elders who sat in darkness in the Country of the Blind. 
And they would believe and understand nothing 
whatever he told them, a thing quite outside his 
expectation. They would not even understand many 
of his words. For fourteen generations these people 
had been blind and cut off from all the seeing world; 
the names for all the things of sight had faded and 
changed; the story of the outer world was faded and 
changed to a child’s story; and they had ceased to 
concern themselves with anything beyond the rocky 
slopes above their circling wall. Blind men of genius 
had arisen among them and questioned the shreds of 
belief and tradition they had brought with them from 
their seeing days, and had dismissed all these things 
as idle fancies, and replaced them with new and saner 
explanations. Much of their imagination had shrivelled 
with their eyes, and they had made for themselves new 
imaginations with their ever more sensitive ears and 
finger-tips. Slowly Nunez realised this; that his 
expectation of wonder and reverence at his origin and 
his gifts was not to be borne out; and after his poor 
attempt to explain sight to them had been set aside as 
the confused version of a new-made being describing 
the marvels of his incoherent sensations, he subsided, a 
little dashed, into listening to their instruction. And the 
eldest of the blind men explained to him life and 
philosophy and religion, how that the world (meaning 
their valley) had been first an empty hollow in the 
rocks, and then had come, first, inanimate things 
without the gift of touch, and llamas and a few other 
creatures that had little sense, and then men, and at 
last angels, whom one could hear singing and making 
fluttering sounds, but whom no one could touch at all, 
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which puzzled Nunez greatly until he thought of the 
birds. 

He went on to tell Nunez how this time had been 
divided into the warm and the cold, which are the blind 
equivalents of day. and night, and how it was good to 
sleep in the warm and work during the cold, so that 
now, but for his advent, the whole town of the blind 
would have been asleep. He said Nunez must have 
been specially created to learn and serve the wisdom 
they had acquired, and that for all his mental in- 
coherency and stumbling behaviour he must have 
courage and do his best to learn, and at that all the 
people in the doorway murmured encouragingly. He 
said the night—for the blind call their day night—was 
now far gone, and it behoved every one to go back to 
sleep. He asked Nunez if he knew how to sleep, and 
Nunez said he did, but that before sleep he wanted 
food. 

They brought him food—llama’s milk in a bowl, and 
rough salted bread—and led him into a lonely place to 
eat out of their hearing, and afterwards to slumber 
until the chill of the mountain evening roused them to 
begin their day again. But Nunez slumbered not at all. 

Instead, he sat up in the place where they had left 
him, resting his limbs and turning the unanticipated 
circumstances of his arrival over and over in his mind. 

Every now and then he laughed, sometimes with 
amusement, and sometimes with indignation. 

‘““Unformed mind!” he said. ‘‘ Got no senses yet! 
They little know they’ve been insulting their heaven- 
sent king and master. I see I must bring them to 
reason. Let me think—let me think.” 

He was still thinking when the sun set. 

Nunez had an eye for all beautiful things, and it 
seemed to him that the glow upon the snowfields and 
glaciers that rose about the valley on every side was 
the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. His eyes 
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went from that inaccessible glory to the village and 
irrigated fields, fast sinking into the twilight, and 
suddenly a wave of emotion took him, and he thanked 
God from the bottom of his heart that the power of 
sight had been given him. 

He heard a voice calling to him from out of the 
village. “ Ya ho there, Bogota! Come hither! ” 

At that he stood up smiling. He would show these 
people once and for all what sight would do for a man. 
They would seek him, but not find him. 

* You move not, Bogota,” said the voice. 

He laughed noiselessly and made two stealthy steps 
aside from the path. 

“Trample not on the grass, Bogota; that is not 
allowed.” 

Nunez had scarcely heard the sound he made himself. 
He stopped amazed. 

The owner of the voice came running up the piebald 
path towards him. 

He stepped back into the pathway. ‘“ Here I am,” 
he said. 

** Why did you not come when I called you? ” said 
the blind man. “ Must you be led like a child? Cannot 
you hear the path as you walk? ” 

Nunez laughed. “I can see it,” he said. 

“* There is no such word’as see,” said the blind man, 
after a pause. “ Cease this folly, and follow the sound 
of my feet.” 

Nunez followed, a little annoyed. 

** My time will come,” he said. 

* You'll learn,” the blind man answered. “ There 
is much to learn in the world.” 

** Has no one told you, ‘ In the Country of the Blind 
the One-eyed Man is King?’” | 

* What is blind?” asked the blind man carelessly 
over his shoulder. 

Four days passed, and the fifth found the King of the 
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Blind still incognito, as a clumsy and useless stranger 
among his subjects. 

It was, he found, much more difficult to proclaim 
himself than he had supposed, and in the meantime, 
while he meditated his coup d’état, he did what he 
was told and learnt the manners and customs of the 
Country of the Blind. He found working and going 
about at night a particularly irksome thing, and he 
decided that that shouldbe the first thing he would 
change. 

They led a simple, laborious life, these people, with 
all the elements of virtue and happiness, as these things 
can be understood by men. They toiled, but not 
oppressively; they had food and clothing sufficient 
for their needs; they had days and seasons of rest; 
they made much of music and singing, and there was 
love among them, and little children. 

It was marvellous with what confidence and precision 
they went about their ordered world. Everything, you 
see, had been made to fit their needs; each of the 
radiating paths of the valley area had a constant angle 
to the others, and was distinguished by a special notch 
upon its kerbing; all obstacles and irregularities of 
path or meadow had long since been cleared away; all 
their methods and procedure arose naturally from their 
special needs. Their senses had become marvellously 
acute; they could hear and judge the slightest gesture 
of a man a dozen paces away—could hear the very 
beating of his heart. Intonation had long replaced 
expression with them, and touches gesture, and their 
work with hoe and spade and fork was as free and 
confident as garden work can be. Their sense of smell 
was extraordinarily fine; they could distinguish 
individual differences as readily as a dog can, and they 
went about the tending of the llamas, who lived among 
the rocks above and came to the wall for food and 
shelter, with ease and confidence. It was only when 
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at last Nunez sought to assert himself that he found how 
easy and confident their movements could be. 

He rebelled only after he had tried persuasion. 

He tried at first on several occasions to tell them of 
sight. “‘ Look you here, you people,” he said. “ There 
are things you do not understand in me.” 

Once or twice one or two of them attended to him; 
they sat with faces downcast and ears turned intelli- 
gently towards him, and he did his best to tell them 
what it was to see. Among his hearers was a girl, 
with eyelids less red and sunken than the others, so 
that one could almost fancy she was hiding eyes, whom 
especially he hoped to persuade. He spoke of the 
beauties of sight, of watching the mountains, of the sky 
and the sunrise, and they heard him with amused 
incredulity that presently became condemnatory. They 
told him there were indeed no mountains at all, but 
that the end of the rocks where the llamas grazed was 
indeed the end of the world; thence sprang a cavernous 
roof of the universe, from which the dew and the 
avalanches fell; and when he maintained stoutly the 
world had neither end nor roof such as they supposed, 
they said his thoughts were wicked. So far as he could 
describe sky and clouds and stars to them it seemed to 
them a hideous void, a terrible blankness in the place 
of the smooth roof to things in which they believed— 
it was an article of faith with them that the cavern roof 
was exquisitely smooth to the touch. He saw that in 
some manner he shocked them, and gave up that aspect 
of the matter altogether, and tried to show them the 
practical value of sight. One morning he saw Pedro in 
the path called Seventeen and coming towards the 
central houses, but still too far off for hearing or scent, 
and he told them as much. “In a little while,” he 
prophesied, ‘‘ Pedro will be here.” An old man 
remarked that Pedro had no business on path Seventeen, 
and then, as if in confirmation, that individual as he 
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drew near turned and went transversely into path Ten, 
and so back with nimble paces towards the outer wall. 
They mocked Nunez when Pedro did not arrive, and 
afterwards, when he asked Pedro questions to clear his 
character, Pedro denied and outfaced him, and was 
afterwards hostile to him. 

Then he induced them to let him go a long way up 
the sloping meadows towards the wall with one com- 
placent individual, and to him he promised to describe 
all that happened among the houses. He noted certain 
goings and comings, but the things that really seemed 
to signify to these people happened inside of or behind 
the windowless houses—the only things they took note 
of to test him by—and of these he could see or tell 
nothing; and it was after the failure of this attempt, 
and the ridicule they could not repress, that he resorted 
to force. He thought of seizing a spade and suddenly 
smiting one or two of them to earth, and so in fair 
combat showing the advantage of eyes. He went so 
far with that resolution as to seize his spade, and then 
he discovered a new thing about himself, and that was 
that it was impossible for him to hit a blind man in 
cold blood. 

He hesitated, and found them all aware that he had 
snatched up the spade. They stood alert, with their 
heads on one side, and bent ears towards him for what 
he would do next. 

“Put that spade down,” said one, and he felt a sort 
of helpless ‘horror. He came near obedience. 

Then he thrust one backwards against a house wall, 
and fled past him and out of the village. 

He went athwart one of their meadows, leaving a 
track of trampled grass behind his feet, and presently 
sat down by the side of one of their ways. He felt 
something of the buoyancy that comes to all men in 
the beginning ofa fight, but more perplexity. He began 
to realise that you cannot even fight happily with 
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creatures who stand upon a different mental basis to 
yourself. Far away he saw a number of men carrying 
spades and sticks come out of the street of houses, and 
advance in a spreading line along the several paths 
towards him. They advanced slowly, speaking fre- 
quently to one another, and ever and again the whole 
cordon would halt and sniff the air and listen. 

The first time they did this Nunez laughed. But 
afterwards he did not laugh. 

One struck his trail in the meadow grass, and came 
stooping and feeling his way along it. 

For five minutes he watched the slow extension of the 
cordon, and then his vague disposition to do something 
forthwith became frantic. He stood up, went a pace 
or so towards the circumferential wall, turned, and went 
back a little way. There they all stood in a crescent, 
still and listening. 

He also stood still, gripping his spade very tightly 
in both hands. Should he charge them? 

The pulse in his ears ran into the rhythm of “ In the 
Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is King!” 

Should he charge them? 

He looked back at the high and unclimbable wall 
behind—unclimbable because of its smooth plastering, 
but withal pierced with many little doors, and at the 
approaching line of seekers. Behind these others were 
now coming out of the street of houses. 

Should he charge them? 

“‘ Bogota! ” called one. “ Bogota! where are you? ” 
- He gripped his spade still tighter, and advanced 
down the meadows towards the place of habitations, 
and directly he moved they converged upon him. “ I'll 
hit them if they touch me,” he swore; “ by Heaven, I 
will. I’ll hit.” He called aloud, ‘“‘ Look here, I’m going 
to do what I like in this valley. Do you hear? [Pm 
going to do what I like and go where I like!” 

They were moving in upon him quickly, groping, yet 
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moving rapidly. It was like playing blind man’s buff, 
with every one blindfolded except one. “ Get hold of 
him!” cried one. He found himself in the arc of a 
loose curve of pursuers. He felt suddenly he must be 
active and resolute. 

“You don’t understand,” he cried in a voice that 
was meant to be great and resolute, and which broke. 
“You are blind, and I can see. Leave me alone! ” 

“Bogota! Put down that spade, and come off the 
grass!” 

The last order, grotesque in its urban familiarity, 
produced a gust of anger. 

“ll hurt you,” he said, sobbing with emotion. 
“By Heaven, Pll hurt you. Leave me alone! ” 

He began to run, not knowing clearly where to run. 
He ran from the nearest blind man, because it was a 
horror to hit him. He stopped, and then made a dash 
to escape from their closing ranks. He made for where 
a gap was wide, and the men on either side, with a 
quick perception of the approach of his paces, rushed 
in on one another. He sprang forward, and then saw 
he must be caught, and swish! the spade had struck. 
He felt the soft thud of hand and arm, and the man 
was down with a yell of pain, and he was through. 

Through! And then he was close to the street of 
houses again, and blind men, whirling spades and stakes, 
were running with a sort of reasoned swiftness hither 
and thither. 

He heard steps behind him just in time, and found a 
tall man rushing forward and swiping at the sound of 
him. He lost his nerve, hurled his spade a yard. wide 
at his antagonist, and whirled about and fled, fairly 
yelling as he dodged another. 

He was panic-stricken. He ran furiously to and fro, 
dodging when there was no need to dodge, and in his 
anxiety to see on every side of him at once, stumbling. 
For a moment he was down and they heard his fall. 
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Far away in the circumferential wall a little doorway 
looked like heaven, and he set off in a wild rush for it. 
He did not even look round at his pursuers until it was 
gained, and he stumbled across the bridge, clambered 
a little way among the rocks, to the surprise and dismay 
of a young llama, who went leaping out of sight, and 
lay down sobbing for breath. 

And so his coup d’état came to an end. 

He stayed outside the wall of the valley of the Blind 
for two nights and days without food or shelter, and 
meditated upon the unexpected. During these medita- 
tions he repeated very frequently and always with a 
profounder note of derision the exploded proverb: 
“In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is 
King.” He thought chiefly of ways of fighting and 
conquering these people, and it grew clear that for him 
no practicable way was possible. He had no weapons, 
and now it would be hard to get one. 

The canker of civilisation had got to him even in 
Bogota, and he could not find it in himself to go down 
and assassinate a blind man. Of course, if he did that, 
he might then dictate terms on the threat of assassinat- 
ing them all. But—sooner or later he must sleep! . . . 

He tried also to find food among the pine trees, to 
be comfortable under pine boughs while the frost fell 
at night, and—with less confidence—to catch a llama 
by artifice in order to try to kill it—perhaps by hammer- 
ing it with a stone—and so finally, perhaps, to eat some 
of it. But the llamas had a doubt of him and regarded 
him with distrustful brown eyes, and spat when he 
drew near. Fear came on him the second day and fits 
of shivering. Finally he crawled down to the wall of 
the Country of the Blind and tried to make terms. He 
crawled along by the stream, shouting, until two blind 
men came out to the gate and talked to him. 

“1 was mad,” he said. “ But I was only newly 
made.” 
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They said that was better. 

He told them he was wiser now, and repented of all 
he had done. 

Then he wept without intention, for he was very 
weak and ill now, and they took that as a favourable 
sign. 

“They asked him if he still thought he could “ see.” 

“No,” he said. “ That was folly. The word means 
nothing—less than nothing! ” 

They asked him what was overhead. 

“* About ten times ten the height of a man there is a 
roof above the world—ofrock—and very, very smooth.” 
. .. He burst again into hysterical tears. “‘ Before 
you ask me any more, give me some food or I shall die.” 

He expected dire punishments, but these blind people 
were capable of toleration. They regarded his rebellion 
as but one more proof of his general idiocy and 
inferiority; and after they had whipped him they 
appointed him to do the simplest and heaviest work 
they had for any one to do, and he, seeing no other 
way of living, did submissively what he was told. 

He was ill for some days, and they nursed him kindly. 
That refined his submission. But they insisted on his 
lying in the dark, and that was a great misery. And 
blind philosophers came and talked to him of the 
wicked levity of his mind, and reproved him so 
impressively for his doubts about the lid of rock that 
covered their cosmic casserole that he almost doubted 
whether indeed he was not the victim of hallucination 
in not seeing it overhead. 

So Nunez became a citizen of the Country of the 
Blind, and these people ceased to be a generalised 
people and became individualities and familir to him, 
while the world beyond the mountains became more 
and more remote and unreal. There was Yacob, his 
master, a kindly man when not annoyed; there was 
Pedro, Yacob’s nephew; and there was Medina- 
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saroté, who was the youngest daughter of Yacob. She 
was little esteemed in the world of the blind, because 
she had a clear-cut face, and lacked that satisfying, 
glossy smoothness that is the blind man’s ideal of 
feminine beauty; but Nunez thought her beautiful 
at first, and presently the most beautiful thing in the 
whole creation. Her closed eyelids were not sunken 
and red after the common way of the valley, but lay 
as though they might open again at any moment; 
and she had long eyelashes, which were considered a 
grave disfigurement. And her voice was strong, and 
did not satisfy the acute hearing of the valley swains. 
So that she had no lover. 

There came a time when Nunez thought that, could 
he win her, he would be resigned to live in the valley 
for all the rest of his days. 

He watched her; he sought opportunities of doing 
her little services, and presently he found that she 
observed him. Once at a rest-day gathering they sat 
side by side in the dim starlight, and the music was 
sweet. His hand came upon hers and he dared to clasp 
it. Then very tenderly she returned his pressure. And 
one day, as they were at their meal in the darkness, 
he felt her hand very softly seeking him, and as it 
chanced the fire leapt then and he saw the tenderness 
of her face. 

He sought to speak to her. 

He went to her one day when she was sitting in the 
summer moonlight spinning. The light made her a 
thing of silver and mystery. He sat down at her feet 
and told her he loved her, and told her how beautiful 
she seemed to him. He had a lover’s voice, he spoke 
with a tender reverence that came near to awe, and 
she had never before been touched by adoration. She 
‘made him no definite answer, but it was clear his words 
pleased her. 

After that he talked to her whenever he could take 
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an opportunity. The valley became the world for him, 
and the world beyond the mountains where men lived 
in sunlight seemed no more than a fairy tale he would 
some day pour into her ears. Very tentatively and 
. timidly he spoke to her of sight. 

Sight seemed to her the most poetical of fancies, and 
she listened to his description of the stars and the 
mountains and her own sweet white-lit beauty as 
though it was a guilty indulgence. She did not believe, 
she could only half understand, but she was mysteriously 
delighted, and it seemed to him that she completely 
understood. 

His love lost its awe and took courage. Presently he 
was for demanding her of Yacob and the elders in 
marriage, but she became fearful and delayed. And it 
was one of her elder sisters who first told Yacob that 
Medina-saroté and Nunez were in love. 

There was from the first very great opposition to the 
marriage of Nunez and Medina-saroté; not so much 
because they valued her as because they held him as 
a being apart, an idiot, incompetent thing below the 
_ permissible level of a man. Her sisters opposed it 
bitterly as bringing discredit on them all; and old 
Yacob, though he had formed a sort of liking for his 
clumsy, obedient serf, shook his head and said the 
thing could not be. The young men were all angry at 
the idea of corrupting the race, and one went so far as 
to revile and strike Nunez. He struck back. Then for 
the first time he found an advantage in seeing, even by 
twilight, and after that fight was over no one was 
disposed to raise a hand against him. But they still 
found his marriage impossible. 

Old Yacob had a tenderness for his last little daughter, 
and was grieved to have her weep upon his shoulder. 

“You see, my dear, he’s an idiot. He has delusions; 
he can’t do anything right.” 

“TI know,” wept Medina-saroté. “ But he’s better 
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than he was. He’s getting better. And he’s strong 
dear father, and kind—stronger and kinder than any 
other man in the world. And he loves me—and father 
IT love him.” : 

Old Yacob was greatly distressed to find her in- 
consolable, and, besides—what made it more distressing 
—he liked Nunez for many things. So he went and sat 
in the windowless council-chamber with the other 
elders and watched the trend of the talk, and said, at 
the proper time, “ He’s better than he was. Very 
likely, some day, we shall find him as sane as ourselves.” 

Then afterwards one of the elders, who thought 
deeply, had an idea. He was the great doctor among 
these people, their medicine-man, and he had a very 
philosophical and inventive mind, and the idea of 
curing Nunez of his peculiarities appealed to him. One 
day when Yacob was present he returned to the topic 
of Nunez. 

**T have examined Bogota,” he said, “‘ and the case 
is clear to me. I think very probably he might be 
cured.” 

“That is what I have always hoped,” said old 
Yacob. 

** His brain is affected,’ said the blind doctor. 

The elders murmured assent. 

** Now what affects it? ” 

** Ah!” said old Yacob. 

“* This,”’ said the doctor, answering his own question. 
“These queer things that are called the eyes, and 
- which exist to make an agreeable soft depression in the 
face, are diseased, in the case of Bogota, in such a way 
as to affect his brain. They are greatly distended, he 
has eyelashes, and his eyelids move, and consequently 
his brain is in a state of constant irritation and 
distraction.” 

E-Yés?.”’ saad old-Yacob., “Yes? ” 

* And I think I may say with reasonable certainty 
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that, in order to cure him completely, all that we need 
do is a simple and easy surgical operation—namely, to 
remove these irritant bodies.” 

* And then he will be sane? ” 

“Then he will be perfectly sane, and a quite 
admirable citizen.” 

“Thank Heaven for science! ”’ said old Yacob, and 
went forth at once to tell Nunez of his happy hopes. 

But Nunez’s manner-of receiving the good news 
struck him as being cold and disappointing. 

“ One might think,” he said, “ from the tone you 
take, that you did not care for my daughter.” 

It was Medina-saroté who persuaded Nunez to face 
the blind surgeons. . 

“* You do not want me,” he said, “‘ to lose my gift of 
sight? ” 

She shook her head. 

“* My world is sight.” 

Her head drooped lower. 

** There are the beautiful things, the beautiful little 
things—the flowers, the lichens among the rocks, the 
lightness and softness on a piece of fur, the far sky with 
its drifting down of clouds, the sunsets and the stars. 
And there is you. For you alone it is good to have 
sight, to see your sweet, serene face, your kindly lips, 
your dear, beautiful hands folded together. . . . It is 
these eyes of mine you won, these eyes that hold 
me to you, that these idiots seek. Instead, I must 
touch you, hear you, and never see you again. I must 
come under that roof of rock and stone and darkness, 
that horrible roof under which your imagination 
stoops. . . . No; you would not have me do. that? ” 

A disagreeable doubt had arisen in him. He stopped, 
and left the thing a question. 

““T wish,” she said, “‘ sometimes *? She paused. 

“Yes,” said he, a little apprehensively. 

** T wish sometimes—you would not talk like that.” 
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“ Like what? ” 

‘I know it’s pretty—it’s your imagination. I love 
it, but now o 

He felt cold. “ Now?” he said faintly. 

She sat quite still. 

* You mean—you think—I should be better, better 
perhaps ‘a 

He was realising things very swiftly. He felt anger, 
indeed, anger at the dull course of fate, but also 
sympathy for her lack of understanding—a sympathy 
near akin to pity. 

“* Dear,” he said, and he could see by her whiteness 
how intensely her spirit pressed against the things she 
could not say. He put his arms about her, he kissed her 
ear, and they sat for a time in silence. 

*‘ If I were to consent to this? ” he said at last, in a 
voice that was very gentle. 

She flung her arms about him; weeping wildly. ‘“‘ Oh, 
if you would,” she sobbed, “ if only you would! ”’ 


For a week before the operation that was to raise him 
from his servitude and inferiority to the level of a blind 
citizen, Nunez knew nothing of sleep, and all through 
the warm sunlit hours, while the others slumbered 
happily, he sat brooding or wandered aimlessly, trying 
to bring his mind to bear on his dilemma. He had given 
his answer, he had given his consent, and still he was not 
sure. And at last work-time was over, the sun rose in 
splendour over the golden crests, and his last day of 
vision began for him. He had a few minutes with 
Medina-saroté before she went apart to sleep. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “‘ I shall see no more.” 

* Dear heart! ” she answered, and pressed his hands 
with all her strength. 

“ They will hurt you but little,” she said; ‘‘ and you 
are going through this pain—you are going through it, 
dear lover, for me. . . . Dear, if a woman’s heart and 
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life can do it, I will repay you. My dearest one, my 
dearest with the tender voice, I will repay.” 

He was drenched in pity for himself and her. 

He held her in his arms, and pressed his lips to hers, 
and looked on her sweet face for the last time. “ Good-_ 
bye!” he whispered at that dear sight, “ good-bye! ” 

And then in silence he turned away from her. 

She could hear his slow retreating footsteps, and 
something in the rhythm of them threw her into a 
passion of weeping. 

He had fully meant to go to a lonely place where the 
meadows were beautiful with white narcissus, and there 
remain until the hour of his sacrifice should come, but 
as he went he lifted up his eyes and saw the morning, 
the morning like an angel in golden armour, marching 
down the steeps. ... 

It seemed to him that before this splendour he, and 
this blind world in the valley, and his love, and all, 
were no more than a pit of sin. 

He did not turn aside as he had meant to do, but 
went on, and passed through the wall of the circum- 
ference and out upon the rocks, and his eyes were 
always upon the sunlit ice and snow. 

He saw their infinite beauty, and his imagination 
soared over them to the things beyond he was now to 
resign for ever. 

He thought of that great free world he was parted 
from, the world that was his own, and he had a vision 
of those further slopes, distance beyond distance, with 
Bogota, a place of multitudinous stirring beauty, a 
glory by day, a luminous mystery by night, a place of 
palaces and fountains and statues and white houses, 
lying beautifully in the middle distance. He thought 
how for a day or so one might come down through 
passes, drawing ever nearer and nearer to its busy 
streets, and ways. He thought of the river journey, 
-day by day, from great Bogota to the still vaster world 
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beyond, through towns and villages, forest and desert 
places, the rushing river day by day, until its banks 
receded and the big steamers came splashing by, and 
one had reached the sea—the limitless sea, with its 
thousand islands, its thousands of islands, and its ships 
seen dimly far away in their incessant journeyings 
round and about that greater world. And there, 
unpent by mountains, one saw the sky—the sky, not 
such a disc as one saw it here, but an arch of im- 
measurable blue, a deep of deeps in which the circling 
stars were floating. ... 

His eyes scrutinised the great curtain of the mountains 
with a keener inquiry. 

For example, if one went so, up that gully and to 
that chimney there, then one might come out high 
among those stunted pines that ran round in a sort of 
shelf and rose still higher and higher as it passed above 
the gorge. And then? That talus might be managed. 
Thence perhaps a climb might be found to take him up 
to the precipice that came below the snow; and if that 
chimney failed, then another farther to the east might 
serve his purpose better. And then? Then one would 
be out upon the amber-lit snow there, and half-way up 
to the crest of those beautiful desolations. 


He glanced back at the village, then turned right 
round and regarded it steadfastly. 

He thought of Medina-saroté, and she had become 
small and remote. 

He turned again towards the mountain wall, down 
which the day had come to him. 

Then very circumspectly he began to climb. 


When sunset came he was no longer climbing, but he 
was far and high. He had been higher, but he was 
still very high. His clothes were torn, his limbs were 
slood-stained, he was bruised in many places, but he 
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lay as if he were at his ease, and there was a smile on 
his face. 

From where he rested the valley seemed as if it were 
in a pit and nearly a mile below. Already it was dim 
with haze and shadow, though the mountain summits 
around him were things of light and fire. The mountain 
summits around him were things of light and fire, and 
the little details of the rocks near at hand were drenched 
with subtle beauty—a vein of green mineral piercing the 
grey, the flash of crystal faces here and there, a minute, 
minutely-beautiful orange lichen close beside his face. 
There were deep mysterious shadows in the gorge, blue 
deepening into purple, and purple into a luminous 
darkness, and overhead was the illimitable vastness of 
the sky. But he heeded these things no longer, but lay 
quite inactive there, smiling as if he were satisfied 
merely to have escaped from the valley of the Blind 
in which he had thought to be King. 

The glow of the sunset passed, and the night came, 
and still he lay peacefully contented under the cold 
clear stars. 


‘THE BEAUTIFUL SUIT 


i: was once a little man whose mother made him 
a beautiful suit of clothes. It was green and gold, and 
woven so that I cannot describe how delicate and fine 
it was, and there was a tie of orange fluffiness that tied 
up under his chin. And the buttons in their newness 
shone like stars. He was proud and pleased by his 
suit beyond measure, and stood before the long looking- 
glass when he first put it on, so astonished and delighted 
with it that he could hardly turn himself away. 

He wanted to wear it everywhere, and show it to all 
sorts of people. He thought over all the places he had 
ever visited, and all the scenes he had ever heard 
described, and tried to imagine what the feel of it would 
be if he were to go now to those scenes and places 
wearing his shining suit, and he wanted to go out 
forthwith into the long grass and the hot sunshine of 
the meadow wearing it. Just to wear it! But his 
mother told him “ No.” She told him he must take 
great care of his suit, for never would he have another 
nearly so fine; he must save it and save it, and only 
wear it on rare and great occasions. It was his wedding- 
suit, she said. And she took the buttons and twisted 
them up with tissue paper for fear their bright newness 
should be tarnished, and she tacked little guards over 
the cuffs and elbows, and wherever the suit was most 
likely to come to harm. He hated and resisted these 
things, but what gould he do? And at last her warnings 
and persuasions had effect, and he consented to take 
off his beautiful suit and fold it into its proper creases, 
and put it away. It was almost as though he gave it 
up again. But he was always thinking of wearing it, 
and of the supreme occasion when some day it might 
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be worn without the guards, without the tissue paper 
on the buttons, utterly and delightfully, never caring, 
beautiful beyond measure. 

One night, when he was dreaming of it after his 
habit, he dreamt he took the tissue paper from one of 
the buttons, and found its brightness a little faded, 
and that distressed him mightily in his dream. He 
polished the poor faded button and polished it, and, if 
anything, it grew duller. He woke up and lay awake, 
thinking of the brightness a little dulled, and wondering 
how he would feel if perhaps when the great occasion 
(whatever it might be) should arrive one button should 
chance to be ever so little short of its first glittering 
freshness, and for days and days that thought remained 
with him distressingly. And when next his mother let 
him wear his suit, he was tempted and nearly gave way 
to the temptation just to fumble off one little bit of 
tissue paper and see if indeed the buttons were keeping 
as bright as ever. 

He went trimly along on his way to church, full of 
this wild desire. For you must know his mother did, 
with repeated and careful warnings, let him wear his 
suit at times, on Sundays, for example, to and fro from 
church, when there was no threatening of rain, no dust 
blowing, nor anything to injure it, with its buttons 
covered and its protections tacked upon it, and a 
sunshade in his hand to shadow it if there seemed too 
strong a sunlight for its colours. And always, after such 
occasions, he brushed it over and folded it exquisitely 
as she had taught him, and put it away again. 

Now all these restrictions his mother set to the 
wearing of his suit he obeyed, always he obeyed them, 
until one strange night he woke up and saw the 
moonlight shining outside his window. It seemed to 
him the moonlight was not common moonlight, nor 
the night a common night, and for a while he lay quite 
drowsily, with this odd persuasion in his mind. Thought 
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joined on to thought like things that whisper warmly in 
the shadows. Then he sat up in his little bed suddenly 
very alert, with his heart beating very fast, and a 
quiver in his body from top to toe. He had made up his 
mind. He knew that now he was going to wear his suit 
as it should be worn. He had no doubt in the matter. 
He was afraid, terribly afraid, but glad, glad. 

He got out of his bed and stood for a moment by the 
window looking at the moonshine-flooded garden, and 
trembling at the thing he meant to do. The air was 
full of a minute clamour of crickets and murmurings, 
of the infinitesimal shoutings of little living things. He 
went very gently across the creaking boards, for fear 
that he might wake the sleeping house, to the big dark 
clothes-press wherein his beautiful suit lay folded, and 
he took it out garment by garment, and softly and very » 
eagerly tore off its tissue-paper covering and its tacked 
protections until there it was, perfect and delightful as 
he had seen it when first his mother had given it to 
him—a long time it seemed ago. Not a button had 
tarnished, not a thread had faded on this dear suit of 
his: he was glad enough for weeping as in a noiseless 
hurry he put it on. And then back he went, soft and 
quick, to the window that looked out upon the garden, 
and stood there for a minute, shining in the moonlight, 
with his buttons twinkling like stars, before he got out 
on the sill, and, making as little of a rustling as he could, 
clambered down to the garden path below. He stood 
before his mother’s house, and it was white and nearly 
as plain as by day, with every window-blind but his 
own shut like an eye that sleeps. The trees cast still 
shadows like intricate black lace upon the wall. 

The garden in the moonlight was very different from 
the garden by day; moonshine was tangled in the 
hedges and stretched in phantom cobwebs from spray 
to spray. Every flower was gleaming white or crimson 
black, and the air was a-quiver with the thridding of 
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small crickets and nightingales singing unseen in the 
depths of the trees. 

There was no darkness in the world, but only warm, 
mysterious shadows, and all the leaves and spikes were _ 
edged and lined with iridescent jewels of dew. The 
night was warmer than any night had ever been, the 
heavens by some miracle at once vaster and nearer, 
and, spite of the great ivory-tinted moon that ruled the 
world, the sky was full of stars. 

The little man did not shout nor sing for all his 
infinite gladness. He stood for a time like one awe- 
stricken, and then, with a queer small cry and holding 
out his arms, he ran out as if he would embrace at 
once the whole round immensity of the world. He did 
not follow the neat set paths that cut the garden 
squarely, but thrust across the beds and through the 
wet, tall, scented herbs, through the night-stock and 
the nicotine and the clusters of phantom white mallow 
flowers and through the thickets of southernwood and 
lavender, and knee-deep across a wide space of mig- 
nonette. He came to the great hedge, and he thrust his 
way through it; and though the thorns of the brambles 
scored him deeply and tore threads from his wonderful 
suit, and though burrs and goose-grass and havers 
caught and clung to him, he did not care. He did not 
care, for he knew it was all part of the wearing for 
which he had longed. “I am glad I put on my suit,” 
he said; ‘“ I am glad I wore my suit.” 

Beyond the hedge he came to the duck-pond, or at 
least to what was the duck-pond by day. But by night 
it was a great bowl of silver moonshine all noisy with 
singing frogs, of wonderful silver moonshine twisted 
and clotted with strange patternings, and the little man 
ran down into its waters between the thin black 
rushes, knee-deep and waist-deep and to his shoulders, 
smiting the water to black and shining wavelets with 
either hand, swaying and shivering wavelets, amidst 
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which the stars were netted in the tangled reflections 
of the brooding trees upon the bank. He waded until 
he swam, and so he crossed the pond and came out 
upon the other side, trailing, as it seemed to him, not 
duckweed, but very silver in long, clinging, dripping 
masses. And up he went through the transfigured 
tangles of the willow-herb and the uncut seeding grasses 
of the farther bank. He came glad and breathless into 
the high-road. “I am glad,” he said, “ beyond 
measure, that I had clothes that fitted this occasion.” 

The high road ran straight as an arrow flies, straight 
into the deep-blue pit of sky beneath the moon, a white 
and shining road between the singing nightingales, and 
along it he went, running now and leaping, and now 
walking and rejoicing, in the clothes his mother had 
made for him with tireless, loving hands. The road was 
deep in dust, but that for him was only soft whiteness; 
and as he went a great dim moth came fluttering round 
his wet and shimmering and hastening figure. At first 
he did not heed the moth, and then he waved his hands 
at it, and made a sort of dance with it as it circled 
round his head. “ Soft moth! ” he cried, “‘ dear moth! 
And wonderful night, wonderful night of the world! 
Do you think my clothes are beautiful, dear moth? 
As beautiful as your scales and all this silver vesture 
of the earth and sky? ” 

And the moth circled closer and closer until at last 
its velvet wings just brushed his lips. . . 

And the next morning they found him dead, with 
his neck broken, in the bottom of the stone pit, with 
his beautiful clothes a little bloody, and foul and stained 
with the duckweed from the pond. But his face was 
a face of such happiness that, had you seen it, you 
would have understood indeed how that he had died 
happy, never knowing that cool and streaming silver 
for the duckweed in the pond. 
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